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PREFACE 


Indian philosophy provides the profound concept of cit. The 
school of Saivasiddhanta defines the essence of cit as universal action 
and knowledge. It conceives an entity which is none else than pure 
cit and gives it the name siva, word of neuter gender denoting auspi- 
ciousness and purity. This is an abstract entity, beyond the grasp of 
human senses, speech and mind. Truly, the human being is endowed 
with the same cit of same universal faculty of action and knowledge. 
The difference between the supreme and the mundane beings 1s 
achieved by another entity, a universal power of obscuration, to which 
the figurative name of mala, ‘stain’, has been given. The supreme 
Siva is free of mala. The mundane soul is bound by it and undergoes 
drastic limitations of its faculties of cit: one cognition, one action at 
one time, accomplished with the ever-changing tools of mind and 
body of limited faculties in a material world, but with a background 
of consciousness limited to that cognition or action only. Whatever is 
the cognition, whatever is the action, there is always the same back- 
ground of consciousness. This is the indication of the presence of the 
fundamental essence of cit, inherent in every individual, partially and 
temporarily unveiled from the obscuration of mala. 

The idea of a pure essence and a bond to impure, limitative matter 
is a basic component of many currents of Shaivism, the foundation 
of the quest for liberation of the bond, which characterizes all religious 
preoccupations. The being made of pure cit, eternally free from mala 
is God, the bound being is man. In fact, Indian thinkers have often 
used the same name for both: purusa. That reflects the concept ofa 
fundamental identity of man and God by their common essence of 
cit, their common faculty of consciousness. Man is the bound purusa, 
God the eternally unbound purusa. That brings in a relation of a lower 
being versus a supreme one. The former is called pasu, ‘bound soul’, 
the latter Pagupati, ‘Lord of bound souls’. This relation commands 
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the religious activity, itself based on awareness of the supreme. 
devotional attitude, quest of ways of approach, aspiration to liberation 
from the binding obscuration of consciousness. There are two currents 
of doctrines about the ways of approaching the supreme, preference 
being given either to the resource of the knowledge faculty, either to 
that of action, gnosis versus ritual, both remaining complementary. 
The school of Saivasiddhanta has given emphasis to the ritual, other 
schools to gnosis. The site for conducting rituals is of several types: 
the home of the worshipper in the wake of worldly life, the monastery 
(matha) of those who opt for a more secluded mode of life, the temple 
open to all. The temple is the most important and the most original 
creation of Indian culture. A parent of the royal palace, it is a complex 
organization of structures adapted to all activities centered on the 
worshipped deity: purification, consecration, homage, festivities, 
services for the deity and for the worshippers. 

In the religious sphere, the proper name of the Supreme Being is 
Siva. With this name we enter in the vast world of mythology. The 
supreme entity, which is formless, is characterized by its propensity 
to manifest itself in multiple forms, many human forms with super- 
natural adjuncts, some half way between the formless and the human 
form. This is told as a threefold character of Siva according to the 
degree of his manifestation: avyakta, ‘unmanifested’, vyaktavyakta, 
‘manifested-cum-unmanifested’, vyakta, ‘manifested’. The medial one 
is the Linga, the last one is an embodiment in a figure acting heroic 
feats, offered to the worship of the seekers of liberation. 

The core of Shaivism is a vast corpus of philosophical and 
theological concepts, of myths, of rituals. The present book by Pandit 
N. R. Bhatt introduces its presentation with the doctrine of Saiva- 
siddhanta and, after a long narration of numerous myths and an 
elaborate description of rituals, ends with a list of remarkable temples 
of south India. Thus it encompasses the whole gamut of the aspects 
of the religion. This book has a history, which is the life history of its 
author, and in a way the history of Indological studies of Shaivism. 
Indology of scientific spirit is born with the nineteenth century, which 
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has been the century of Vedic studies. The twentieth century has 
opened a new domain in the history and archaeology of Indian 
religions, with the study of Shaivism and Tantrism. The first half has 
been that of discovery by pionneers like Bhandarkar, Gopinath Rao, 
Banerjee, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Hopkins, Marshall, etc. The second half 
has achieved considerable progress in the knowledge of texts and 
monuments, by surveys of temples and icons, critical editions of 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, of Purdnas and Agamas. The vast 
domain of Hinduism, of the limitless literature of Tantras, Saiva or 
Sakta, as well as Vaisnava, Bauddha, ete., of the countless temples, 
medieval and modern, has been entered for thorough investigation. It 
is a giant step and it achieves considerable progress in our knowledge 
of Indian religions. 

Pandit N. Ramachandra Bhatt (born in 1920 in Mudbidri, South 
Kannara) has been one of the main artisans of this progress. His life 
has been entirely devoted to research. After his Sanskrit studies in 
the traditional manner in Tirupati, at the Venkateshvara Sanskrit 
College, in 1939, he entered the team of researchers of the Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, which Alain Daniélou (1907-1994) 
joined years later. There, he acquired a good knowledge of the biblio- 
graphy and theories, sometimes quite speculative, of the pioneers of 
the history of Shaivism. He worked with Danielou on texts of 
musicology as well as philosophical and religious texts, Upanisads, 
Puranas etc. Daniélou, during a long stay in India, had elaborated 
personal views on Indian mythology and religion, which he presented 
in a book entitled The Myths and Gods of India, Hindu polytheism. 
N. R. Bhatt could not share the same ideas. He had a deep knowledge 
of texts and a preference for literality in interpretation. He was too 
reluctant to speculation to accept Daniélou’s ideas. In spite of such 
disagreement, an enduring friendship was established between them. 

In 1955, Jean Filliozat, my father, established a French Institute 
in Pondicherry. He invited Alain Daniélou to his Department of 
Indology to work in the field of Sanskrit musicological texts. Daniélou 
came with Pandit N. R. Bhatt, who could be appointed at the same 
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time and to whom Jean Filliozat entrusted the main project of his 
new institution: to collect manuscripts of Saiva texts of rituals, i.e. 
Saivagamas, survey the relevant literature and prepare critical editions 
with translations. A new career started for N. R. Bhatt. In the span of 
nearly fifty years he built a collection of some fifteen thousand 
manuscripts from temples and gurukkal families of Tamilnadu. He 
directed a team of pandits to organise an Agamic library, to collate 
manuscripts. He could publish several major texts of Agamic literature, 
Kauravagama, Ajitagama etc. Thus he has brought to light a large 
documentation and made accessible a lot of information on Saiva 
rituals, architecture, organisation and iconography of Siva temples. 
He has constituted a precious tool for researchers of the 21st century, 
which will be the century of Tantric studies in the history of Indology. 
The present book is the result of his full, life-long career in 
research. It starts with a detailed review of the works and ideas of the 
pioneers of the first half of the last century. Then, it presents the results 
of its author’s innovative research in the field of Agamas. We have 
thus a complete survey of the progress achieved in the knowledge of 
Saivism during the past century. This is not an individualistic view of 
the religion, a personal interpretation of a chapter of its history. This 
Is a view based on an ancient tradition, a tradition of ritualistic per- 
formance and literary composition, which N. R. Bhatt has received 
from the environment in which he is born and lives. This is a View 
founded on his advanced erudition, intelligently directed, rooted in 
his own experience of religious practice as a Brahmin follower of the 
faith. This is Saivism seen from outside and inside. Thus, we have a 
picture of it which represents authentically the knowledge and the 
religious feelings of millions of worshippers in this modern world. 
To complete the history of this book, I have to tell my link with 
its author and my participation in its elaboration. In 1956 I began to 
learn Sanskrit under the guidance of N. R. Bhatt. From the time of 
the first lesson was born between us a life-long friendship. I have 
worked with him for many years, especially on Saivasiddhanta works, 
and we collaborated in the English version of Ajitatantra (IGNCA, 
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Delhi, 2004). A few years after the demise of Jean Filliozat in 1982, 
Alain Daniélou had entrusted to N. R. Bhatt the project of writing a 
general survey of Saivism. His intention was to have it published in 
France. I was entrusted to translate the English work into French, 
then requested to do a few abridgements to comply with the project 
of a popular edition. Unfortunately the book could not be printed 
before the demise of Alain Daniélou. It was finally published in French 
in 2000 by Agamat Publisher, under the supervision of Bernard 
Bouanchaud. The complete original English version is now coming 
in print, thanks to the initiative of Shri Alvaro Enterria of Indica Books 
Publishers. He laboured a lot to digitalize and format this long text. 
May he find here the sincere expression of my hearty gratitude. We 
extend our thanks to Bernard Bouanchaud who kindly gave the 
authorization to reproduce tables, charts and photographs from his 


publication. 


Y adavagiri 
Asddhamiasa, Krsnapaksa, caturthi 
Krsnarajamudi-punyotsava 


Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat 
Membre de 1’ Institut 
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FOREWORD 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SAIVA AGAMAS TO SAIVISM 


The religious history of India has a long and continuous tradition. 
On the basis of archaeological and literary evidence, it 1s possible to 
show that the religion persisted in India without a break at least from 
the pre-vedic times up to the present day. Studies on the Mohenjodaro 
period show that there was a profound civilization of religion and 
culture, Further research on the rites, rituals and religious practices 
of the living religions must be made. 

From time immemorial, Hindu Society has been dynamic and 
progressive. While the externals of the practices remain unchanged, 
internal changes were allowed to take place. The rituals and practices 
found in the Agamas are not found in the Vedas, yet they are not anti- 
vedic. The Vedas are not to be seen as an encyclopaedia describing 
every aspect of life in that society. There must have been many 
concepts and practices which were not recorded in the Vedas. On this 
basis, the Agamas which deal with them cannot be treated as anti- 
vedic. The same holds for the philosophical background of the 
Agamas, which arose out of the explanations for rituals. 

Two types of literary works portray the religious faiths which 
are very close to those prevalent today among the people of India. It 
is in the Epics and Purdnas or the Agamas, and not in Vedic Samhitas, 
the Brdhmanas and the Upanisads, where we must search for Rama 
and Krsna, Ganesa and Skanda, or Siva and Parvati. The Hindu 
religion of today is for the most part constituted by popular sects 
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which have one or another of these gods at their head. Due to the 
great importance of the Epics, the Purdnas and the Agamas as 
documents portraying for the first time the history of Indian religion, 
the popular faiths of the people is thereby well established. Compared 
to the views of the Vedic period, the conception of Siva, Visnu or 
Sakti of the Epics, the Purdnas or Agamas is definitely closer to the 
present day Hindu concept of those gods. The forms of worship 
indicated in these texts bear a close resemblance to the forms of 
worship which are prevalent today, and the other religious practices 
also continued to be more or less identical. Thus being the case, a 
study of the Epics, the Purdnas and the Agamas would be very helpful 
for a thorough understanding of the Hindu religion. It may also be 
pointed out that the Agamic Saivism and Visnuism have been deemed, 
in more senses than one, a direct continuation of the indigenous Siva 
or Visnu religion of the pre-vedic times and thus form a connecting 
link between the later religion and the religion of the modern 
followers. 

Religion has always played a prominent part in ancient cultures, 
and this is all the more so in the case of India. On the basis of a 
thorough investigation of the artefacts discovered in the Indus Valley, 
Marshall in his book Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilization (p. 76) has 
come to the conclusion that the religion of that period was a compo- 
site one and that many cults existed side by side and continued to 
flourish with neither influence nor hindrance upon one another. Of 
these religious cults, the cult of the Mother Goddess and the Siva 
cult must have been most widely prevalent — a fact which is attested 
by the abundance of relevant materials unearthed in the Indus Valley. 
In the later religious history, those two cults are seen to have developed 
into the two parallel religions of Saivism and Saktism. The cult of 
the Mother Goddess is also seen to have been merged into the Saiva 
cult, so that the Goddess or Sakti began to be represented as the 
consort of Siva. Other once-distinct minor cults, like tree worship 
and the worship of inanimate objects were later integrated into the 
major cults. For example, the worship of serpents and trees, of which 
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traces are found in the Indus period, had been absorbed by Saivism 
and Vaisnavism of the Epic and Puranic periods. The serpent becomes 
the couch of Visnu: Siva wears a serpent as yajnopavita and as 
ornaments. Tulasi and Bilva are considered as sacred to Visnu and 
Siva respectively. Every temple in south India has its sacred tree 
under the designation sthalavrksa. 

Within the religious history of India, no religion has had such a 
long and continuous tradition as Saivism: few living religions can 
boast of such a long and unbroken history. The very antiquity of 
Saivism implies that this religion must have gone through various 
vicissitudes in the course of its long history. A study of Saivism implies 
the study of the ancillary cults as well. In south Indian traditions, 
Siva is always represented with other subordinate divinities, and we 
can trace the gradual evolution of this group associated with Siva. 
Ganega, Devi, Skanda and Sarya are installed in the places duly 
assigned to them in the South Indian temples; even Visnu has a place 
duly assigned to him. Colossal in structure and long-celebrated in 
history, these temples stand as grand monuments of religious tradi- 
tions which they have preserved intact. These temples have helped to 
- further the growth of several fine arts, such as architecture, sculpture, 
music and dance. For many generations, they preserved for us 
traditions of worship and ritual which are of great importance. Thanks 
to the religious generosity of many South Indian kings of old, who 
not only established these temples but who also made endowments 
for their proper maintenance, the ancient traditions of worship and 
ritual have been preserved more or less unchanged, through the agency 
of the continuous lines of priests who have been hereditarily associated 
with these temples. Thus, we see that on account of the munificence 
of the ancient kings on the one hand, and the interconnection of music, 
dance and architecture with religious practices on the other, the old 
religious traditions have been preserved in South India almost in their 
original form up to this day. 

The temples are the most glorious institution of our country. 
They are the true abodes of the Divine. Much more than any other 
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establishment, it was the temples that brought about unity in religion 
in the whole of the country. They are the true symbols of the cultural 
unity of India, assembling within them all types of devotees. Even 
now, in these temples we can observe religious or philosophical 
discourses, chanting of the Vedas, Purdnas, Tevaram and Prabandam, 
and performance of music and dance. These devotional events are 
supplementary activities in a temple in which the prescribed rituals 
of the consecrated gods are the primary ones. This fact could be 
easily ascertained if one goes through the authoritative texts, namely 
the Agamas, which deal with each and everything pertaining to 
temples — architecture, consecration, rituals, priests, devotees and 
philosophy. The Saiva Agamas are the sole authority for the Saivite 
temples, as are the Pancaratra and the Vaikhanasa Agamas for the 
Vaisnava temples. The rules have been laid down in these texts; from 
selection of the site for the temple, up to the installation of the 
Divinity, the daily, occasional, yearly and expiatory rites to be 
conducted in such temples, and the requirements concerning the 
persons who are to conduct all these rituals — all are explained in 
these Agamas. As such, the best and the most reliable literary sources 
for an investigation into the religious practices are certainly the 
Agamas. 

A science which comes from teacher to disciple from time 
immemorial is called an Agama; Agama, Tantra and Samhita being 
synonymous terms. For example, the same texts are quoted as the 
Raurava Tantra or the Rauravadgama, the Mrgendra Tantra or the 
Mrgendradgama, the Santana Samhita or the Santandgama, the 
Kamikatantra or the Kamikadgama and so forth. 

As the Vedas come down from teacher to disciple, they also could 
be termed Agamas. In order to distinguish them from the well known 
Agamas, the Vedas were called by the special name Nigamas. As 
both the Vedas and Agamas are coming down by oral tradition, they 
are called sruti. Kullikabhatta in his commentary on the Manusmrti, 
adhydaya Il verse 1, states that the sruti or revealed literature is of two 
kinds, Vedic and Tantric. 
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These Agamas or Tantras are grouped into three varieties: 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta. Those which accept Siva as supreme 
and deal mainly with his worship are Saiva Agamas, and those which 
describe Sakti or the Goddess as supreme are called Sakta Agamas. 
The Sdakta Tantras are traditionally enumerated as 64 but the number 
now found is much higher. They are grouped into two categories, 
Daksina and Vama: the right-hand school and the left-hand school. 
The Vaisnava Agamas are subdivided into Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra. 
The Agamas revealed by Sage Vikhanas to his disciples Bhrgu, Marici, 
Atri, etc., and disseminated by them into the world are the Vaikhanasa 
Agamas. The Paficaratra Agamas are threefold, namely (1) Divya, 
revealed directly by Lord Narayana, such as the Pauskara Samhita, 
the Jaydkhya Samhita etc. (2) Munibhdasita, handed over by the sages, 
such as the Bharadvdjasamhita, the Padramesvarasamhita, etc., and 
(3) Aptamanujaprokta, written by men whose knowledge 1s trust- 
worthy. The total number of Pancaratra Agamas is enumerated 
traditionally as 219 or 223 but only a few are presently available. 

The Saiva Agamas are fourfold: Kapala, Kalamukha, Pasupata 
and Saiva. The last one is of two kinds: Kashmir Saiva and Siddhanta 
Saiva. Kashmir Saivism is mainly followed in North India, and 
Siddhanta Saivism is only in vogue in South India. There are 28 basic 
texts in the Siddhanta school. Each of these Agamas has some 
supplements called the Updgamas, the total number of which comes 
to 207. Sadasiva, the Sakala form of the supreme Parama Siva, 
revealed the first 10 of the 28 Agamas to 10 Sivas such as Pranava 
and the later 18 to the 18 Rudras such as Anadirudra. So, the first 
group of ten are called Sivabheda and the second group Rudrabheda. 
In each of these Agamas, a chapter called the Tantravatara Patala 
gives details of these Agamas and Updgamas, their extent, the 
teachers, disciples, the tradition, and so on. A table giving all these 
details is appended to our edition of the Rauravagama, Vol. L 

The main topic of the Agamas is the worship of deities and 
especially the image worship in temples, as well as all other matters 
related to temples. They also deal with all the civil and moral codes, 
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initiation, purificatory ceremonies, consecration, daily routine of the 
Saivas and Saiva philosophy. These topics are dealt in the four pddas 
of the Agamas: Vidya or Jrianapada (philosophy), Artvdpada (rituals), 
Yogapdda and Carydpdda (moral codes). 

Orthodox Indian religion and philosophy derive their autho- 
rity from the Vedas and Agamas. Still, we have no real evidence to 
state that there was image worship in the Vedic tradition of ancient 
times. The ancient Grhya-satras which prescribe the daily rites for 
the community mention devayajna, which is to be done by offering 
sticks into a sacred fire. The deities worshipped were Sirya, Agni, 
Prajapati, Soma, Vanaspati, Indra, Heaven, Earth, Dhanvantari, the 
Visvedevas and Brahman. There are five yajnas: deva (gods), rsi 
(sages), pitr (ancestors), manusya (men) and bhata (semi-divinities). 
The yajria for rsi and pitr is performed by offering water (tarpana), 
for manusya by offering food, and for bhiita by offering bali (rice- 
oblations). How this devayajfa in the form of a homa (fire ritual) 
was replaced by devapiijd (worship of gods) is a matter for investi- 
gation. However, it seems that image worship existed prior to Panini, 
who speaks of two kinds of images, one for personal worship and the 
other for sale (see sittra jivikarthe capanye 5, 3, 99). The images which 
were used by persons for their personal maintenance by attending on 
them or for the purpose of pijjd were called by the name of the deity, 
namely Siva, Skanda, etc., but those for sale were called Sivaka, 
Skandaka etc. From the commentary of Patanfjali on this sutra we 
would know that the Mauryas, out of greed for gold, were making 
images for sale. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar states (Collected Works, Vol. 
IV, p. 4.): “In his comment on Panini IV, 3, 98, Patafijali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sitra is the name of the 
‘worshipful’, i.e. of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i.e. God. 
The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as Panini.” 

Temples of different divinities are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana; also, Kautilya’s Arthasastra (25, 22, etc.), Sama- 
vediyasadvimsabrahmana (VI, 10, 2), Kathakagrhyasitra (18, 3) 
Bodhayanagrhyasitra (Ul, 2, 13), Manavagrhyasitra (I, 15, 6), 
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Kausitakigrhvasttra (I, 11, 15), Sanikhdvanagrhyasttra (IV, 12, 15), 
Aenivesvagrhyastitra (ll, 4), Gautamadharmasttra (I, 9, 66), 
Bodhdvanadharmasutra (Il, 8, 2) refer to temples and images. So, 
one could deduct that image worship was known to Vedic tradition as 
early as the 5® century BC. This would refute the theory that image 
worship developed from the Buddha's images, because there could 
not have been any images of Buddha before the 5" century BC. 
However, one can see that the importance given to Devaptja in later 
times is not seen in the early stage of Vedic literature. 

There have been different views on this question of the incor- 
poration of image worship into the Vedic religion. So far, the majority 
of scholars seem to hold the view that first sacrifices were prevalent, 
but owing to the Buddhist influence of ahimsa and the Upanisadic 
philosophy, the cult of the worship of images replaced the sacrifices. 
Already there were descriptions of deities in human form in the 
Reveda, largely theoretical; this might have later developed into 
concrete images. Medieval digests of the Dharma Sastra have 
described image worship in great detail. Many Puranas, such as 
Matsya, Agni, Vayu, Visnu, Siva, Brahmdanda, Visnudharmottara, etc., 
have chapters on images. 

However, the works which detail everything related to temple 
construction, images, deities, consecration, ritual, expiation, etc., are 
the Agamas. They have their own philosophy, yoga systems, daily 
ritual (nitydnusthana), conduct (acara) and religion. In the earlier 
stages, there seems to have been some controversy between the Vedic 
and Agamic systems, similar to the dispute between the Saivas and 
the Vaisnavas in later times, wherein each denounced the other. Later, 
there seems to have been some compromise made, both accepting 
that, as all comes from Siva or Narayana, both have the same essence, 
the Agamas being but the essence of the Vedas. If one views these 
statements historically, it would perhaps be better to conclude that 
there existed in India two independent different traditions, the Vedic 
and the Agamic, which over the course of time influenced each other. 
Though there is no historical evidence congruent with the western 
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study of history, we still have a history as recorded in our Purdnas. 
The Indian history of different times 1s compiled in various Purdnas. 
None of them are written by a single author, nor can one state that 
every Purdna was compiled by a single person. It is not also wise to 
give a definite date for any Purdna because each 1s a compilation of 
stories of different epochs. This is why in the same Purdna one can 
find conflicting accounts of traditions and cultures which really might 
have belonged to different times. Thus, in the Purdnas, one could see 
a divergence of ideology, evidenced in both censure as well as praise 
of Agamic systems. As Vedic influence became stronger, the Agamic 
schools had to give way and accept the Vedic authority. Later, as time 
passed, the past was forgotten and everything was considered to belong 
to the Vedic school. The Vedic school thereby was not able to preserve 
its purity, but brought into it almost all the parts of Agamic ritual, 
philosophy, yoga and other things to such an extent that today, people 
— including scholars — know very little about the ancient history of 
these Agamas. 

Hindu religion declares the aim or goal of life of mankind 
(purusartha) as fourfold: dharma (duty), artha (wealth), kama 
(attaining desire) and moksa (liberation). Of these four, artha and 
kama must strictly conform to dharma, and dharma ultimately leads 
man to liberation. The dharma of righteous duty is not perceptible 
and hence derives its authority from the sruti (traditional or revealed 
literature). There are two kinds of srutis; the Nigamas or Vedas, and 
the Agamas, Samhitds or Tantras. Veda means ‘knowledge’, and the 
Agamas are also called jfdna (knowledge). Naturally, if one goes 
through the abundant literature of the Vedic school, one could find 
reference to the Veda alone when they quote sruti, because naturally 
that branch derives its authority from the Vedas. But that does not 
restrict the domain of sruti to Vedas only. Even sages of the Vedic 
school knew that by the word ‘sruti’ one could also indicate the 
Agamas. For example, Harita in the beginning of his dharmasastra 
States that dharma has for its authority sruti, and that sruti is of two 
kinds, Vedic and Tantric. 
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Both of these literatures are considered to be revealed and to 
itis therefore 





come down through the tradition of teacher to disciple 
natural that the 4gamas are also defined to be sruri and are accepted 
as an authority for dharma. 

The Vedas are divided into two sections, purvakduda and 
utlarakdnda; the first explains rituals such as sacrifices through which 
One obtains dharma, artha and kdma, and the other describes the 
Supreme which leads to liberation. These divisions are also called 
sddhyadharma (because dharma is to be attained by performing rituals) 
and siddhadharma (the dharma which is established as their object), 
or kKarmakdnda (the section of rituals) and jridnakdnda (the section on 
knowledge, i.e. the Upanisads). Through Vedic rituals one can obtain 
temporary happiness either in this world or in the other world; the 
fruit obtained by the merit of the rituals can be enjoyed to a limited 
period, namely until the earned merit gets exhausted, like earned money 
iS Spent. But the knowledge of the jridnakanda will lead to liberation, 
1.€. complete happiness. In the Agamas there are also separate sections 
dealing with jrdna and kriya, but unlike in the Vedas, there is no 
separate utility for each of them; rather, by performing kriyd according 
to krivapdda with a complete knowledge of, ‘jndnapdda and yogapada, 
and by strictly following the rules prescribed in carydpdda, one will 
obtain all the purusdrthas of dharma, artha and kama which come 
under the category of bhukti or bhoga. After enjoying the desired 
bhogas, one could attain moksa with no need to return to a mortal 
body. This is the main difference between the two srutis. 

Thus, though we have two schools of srutis and a subsequent 
literature based upon them, and although their object is the same, 
their scope and subject matter is completely different. The karma- 
kdanda of the Vedic school mainly describes the sacrifices, and the 
jfidnakanda explains the philosophy. The Agama literature mainly 
deals with the personal and temple rituals and those concemed with 
them. Here in the A4gamas we find a legend describing a fight between 
Brahma and Visnu, which in the end establishes the supremacy of 
Siva. This is worthy of note: if one goes through the Saiva Agamic 
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ritual, it is very difficult to find any sort of attempt to show an enmity 
between Siva, Brahma and Visnu. In fact the fiiga is described as 
having three portions, the lower part assigned to Brahma, the middle 
to Visnu and the upper to Rudra. Siva the supreme in Sadasiva form 
is the object of meditation conducted above the Jinga. The liviga is 
only a representation of the cosmic world of which Rudra, Visnu and 
Brahma are the lords of their respective divisions, and they act 
according to the desire of the Supreme. Devotees are free to worship 
any of these deities if they desire to attain that world governed by 
them. This type of attainment is called bhoga (enjoying happiness 1n 
the desired world). 

So, in the early stage we do not find any dispute regarding the 
question of supremacy of deities in the basic Saivagamas. But later, 
probably when under attack from the Pancaratra sect, those legends 
that describe the supremacy of Siva or Visnu found a place in the 
Saiva and Vaisnava Purdnas, and then from there they were sometimes 
included in the Agamas. This may be perhaps one of the reasons that 
we presently find 64 forms of Siva images, though in the early, basic 
Agamas only 14, 24, or 25 forms have been described. Many of the 
later additions seem to be based on the legends found in the Puranas 
describing the supremacy of Siva. However, the liigodbhava form 
seems to be one of the earliest forms of the Siva image, (as /iriga 
worship existed from ancient times), and from this legend is born the 
lingodbhava form, the definition of which we find described in the 
Pratimalaksana-vidhipatala of the Agamas. 

Though we find topics such as architecture and iconography in 
the Agamas, one cannot hope to therein find the complete details; 
rather, the Si/pasastras describe them in full. When something relates 
to the temple or the images, some kind of ritual is prescribed for each 
step which could be done only by a Saiva priest. So those portions of 
architecture and fine art have been dealt with in passing in the Agamas. 
Furthermore, the building of the temple and the making of images is 
to be done by silpins in collaboration with the priests who know the 
art; in case of doubts, the priest’s decision is final. So a priest is 
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supposed to have thorough knowledge of both Agamas and Silpa- 
Sastra, without which he cannot claim authority to give any conclu- 
sion. In anv event. the main purpose of those topics found in the 
Avamas is ritualtade performance. The details relating to the rituals 
of every stage — from the selection of a site for a temple to the 
consecration o f the Jinga or image, the occasional (naimittika), daily 
(iitva), beneficial (Kamya), expiatory (prdyascitta) and propitiatory 
(sGnti) rituals, temple festivals (uésava) and special baths (snapana) 
which were only described in the Agamas in ancient times — part by 
part found their way into the Purdnas, which are actually ancient 
Indian historical encyclopaedias, and then to the texts prescribing 
the rituals of the Vedic school, such as the digests of the Dharma 
SAstra and the supplements (parisista) to the Grhyasutras. Nowadays 
they have penetrated into the rituals of the Vedic school to such an 
extent that at a first glance one could not guess that these two schools 
Were distinct from one another at one time in our civilization. Similar 
is the case for the Agama, digests, in which Vedic hymns or formulas 
have been prescribed for rituals. In any event, reading the early 
Grhyasititras (the texts which deal with the rites and rituals of the 
Vedic school), it is easy to observe that nowhere are temple rituals 
described. Even the daily pad finds no place there, even though the 
temples in ancient times seemed to have been centres of religious 
activities, and daily worship seemed to have always had an important 
place in daily rites. 

In any event, one could easily observe that, while some Vedic 
hymns and even some other rituals were incorporated in the later 
abridged versions of the Agamas, the whole corpus of temple rituals 
and personal worship found its way into the later texts that prescribed 
the rules and rites for the followers of the Vedic school (see for example 
the Puja Prakasa of Viramitrodaya). 

Religion is popularly defined as superior power, either for 
attainment of divine life or for avoiding the evils of the worldly life. 
The essence of religion consists of worship. This is the most impor- 
tant subject matter of the Agamas. 
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For example, let us take one aspect of this worship called 
devapujda, which may help us in our investigation of the earliest source 
of the Hindu religion. We find texts belonging to three schools: the 
Vaidika puja, in which hymns of the Vedas are prescribed, the Kalpa 
puja, in which appropriate Sanskrit verses are used, and the Agamic 
puja, in which formulas or specific mantras are used. Texts dealing 
with the Vaidika and Kalpapija are well known: as for the Saiva 
Agamic school, thanks to Mrs. Heléne Brunner we have an excellent 
study in the form of a critical edition of a digest named the Soma- 
Sambhupaddhati, ‘vith a French translation and extensive notes. If 
we just make a comparative study of the texts belonging to three 
schools, it may not be difficult to arrive at the conclusion that the 
Agamic school could have been the earliest source and the Kalpa and 
Vaidika school texts were later evolutions of this original one. 

This is just an example. At present, almost all the Agamic rituals 
and other related matter, including philosophy, have found their 
counterpart in the later Vedic digests, and this fact can be proved by 
a comparative study. 

While in North India temples rituals are conducted according to 
the digests belonging to the Vedic school still available in print, the 
rituals prescribed in Agamas are still in practice in the temples in 
South India. These rituals are conducted without much change, and 
have come down to us through the tradition; that which now continues 
conforms to the digests. In case of the Saiva ritual, a digest named 
the Kriyakramadyotika by Aghorasiva of the 12" century is the one 
which is mostly followed with little change. This digest deals with all 
aspects of Saiva ritual and is based on basic Saivagama texts. Initially 
there were some differences among the different texts, but to avoid 
difficulties and disputes the great Aghorasivacarya, learned in all the 
Saivdgama texts, extracted their essence and wrote this manual. In 
present practice, it is possible to observe that this digest is completely 
followed in all the Saiva temples. 

Thus, for practical study the digests are very important; it 1s also 
important to study the original sources of these digests, the root or 
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mula Agama texts. They are as important as the Vedas which are 
Considered as the authority for the digests of the Vedic school. 

The Vidyapdda or the Jnidnapada of the Agamas deal with the 
Metaphysical basis of the Agama system. It provides the philoso- 
Phical truths underlying the system and expounds their origin, their 
rationale and their goal. The subject matter of the Vidydpdda varies 
among the deamas, according to their various approaches to the 
subject, A]l of them deal with the definition of pati (Lord), pasu (soul) 
and pasa (the bonds), their relationship, and the means for the past 
to obtain release from bondage and obtain liberation. 

The supreme Siva, the all-knower (sarvajra), independent 
(s vatantra), pure (amala), above everything (sdrvddhika) who is pure 
intelligence and who is niskala (having no form and undefinable), iS 
the instrumental cause of the world. From the state of dissolution, 
God causes the world to re-emerge from Maya through his Sakti, the 
Power or energy with which he is in complete union. This creation 1s 
motivated by his desire to give an opportunity to the souls to obtain 
their goal: enjoyment in the different worlds, followed by liberation. 
The actions of the Supreme through his five powers are fivefold: 
srsti, to manifest the world which was absorbed into himself by his 
desire; dhvamsa, dissolution of the world; samraksana, to protect 
and to allow the souls to enjoy in their worlds; anugraha, leading 
souls who are in bondage to liberation by his grace; and janma, to 
incarnate souls into different kinds of bodies in the worlds, according 
to the fruits of their previous actions. 

The cosmic creation is divided into thirty-six categories of 
realities named tattvas. These are: (1) Siva, (2) Bindu or Sadasiva, 
(3) ISvara (the governor), (4) Suddhavidya (pure knowledge), (5) 
Maya (illusion), (6) Kala (action), (7) Vidya (knowledge), (8) Raga 
(passion), (9) Kala (Time), (10) Niyati (regulation), (11) Purusa 
(cosmic man), (12) Prakrti or Avyakta (the non-manifested), (13) 
Guna (qualities), (14) Buddhi (intelligence), (15) Ahamkara (ego), 
(16) Manas (mind), (17) Srotra (ear), (18) Tvak (skin), (19) Netra 
(eyes), (20) Jihva (tongue), (21) Ghrana (nose), (22) Vak (speech), 
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(23) Pani (hand), (24) Pada (feet), (25) Payu (anus), (26) Upastha 
(genitals), (27) Sabda (sound), (28) Sparsa (touch), (29) Ripa 
(form), (30) Rasa (taste), (31) Gandha (smell), (32) Akasa (ether), 
(33) Vayu (wind), (34) Agni (fire), (35) Ap (water), (36) Prthivi 
(earth). 

These tattvas are grouped within five main kalds: Nivrtti, Pra- 
tisthd, Vidya, Santi and Santyatitd. Nivrtti kala governs only one 
tattva, namely Prthivi (No. 36); Pratistha kala governs the tattvas 
up to Prakrti (Nos.12 to 35); Vidya kald governs the tattvas Maya to 
Purusa (Nos. 5 to 11); Santi kala governs the tattvas Suddhavidya, 
ISvara and Sadagiva (Nos. 2 to 4) and Santyatita kala governs the 
Siva tattva (No. 1). The 224 different worlds are distributed within 
these different tattvas. 

The tattvas 1 to 4 (Siva, Sadasiva, ISvara and Suddhavidya) are 
described to be the pure fattvas and the rest as impure. 

The Supreme through his Sakti manifests the Saiva Agamas. The 
Sakti assumes a pure body made of mantras called Sadasiva and 
teaches these Agama texts to Anantesvara, the liberated soul, who 
passes them to the Vidyesvaras, who govern the group of liberated 
souls called the mantras. These mantras, under the direction of the 
Supreme, help the bound souls obtain liberation. 

Among the liberated souls there are two groups; one is comple- 
tely released from all bondage and as such rests in actionless bliss. 
The other group, though liberated, has some desire to govern 
(adhikdramala) and thereby act for the liberation of souls in bondage. 
Each word of the mantra (mystic syllable) recited denotes one of 
these liberated and governing souls; this is why the recited mantras 
are called vacaka and the souls indicated by them are vacya. Similarly, 
the Agama texts which deal with the Supreme are called jriana 
(knowledge) and Sabdabrahma, and the subject is known as Artha- 
brahma or Brahman. These texts are also perceived to be the body of 
the Supreme. 

The syllables of the mantras are formed from the letters of the 
alphabet, called madtrka, which is produced from the letter Aum, which 
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denotes the Supreme. Thus, even the letters of the alphabet have a 
special significance and play their part in ritual. Mantra is thus explai- 
ned: the letter ‘ma’ indicates manana, meaning all-knowing, and the 
syllable ‘tra’ indicates protection of the bound souls. The mantras, 
which actually are liberated souls graced by Siva through his Sakti 
and who act under their direction, are the meanings of the words 
recited as mantras. These mantras are governed by Mantresvaras, and 
they again by Mantramahesvaras or Vidyesvaras; Anantesvara governs 
all of them under the direction of the Supreme. The pure world is 
created by the Supreme through his power and the rest of the world is 
created by Anantesvara. 

There are seven crore mantras. The main mantras used are ISana, 
Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Hrdaya, Siras, Sikha, 
Kavaca, Netra and Astra, which comprise a group of eleven main 
mantras named samAitd mantras, and vyomavydapi padamantra, a 
mantra which contains either 81 or 94 words, according to different 
schools. 

The Supreme, the souls and the bonds are eternal. The first two 
are conscious and the bonds are unconscious. The Supreme alone is 
independent and acts through his powers of will, action and knowledge 
(iccha, kriya and jndna). Though the fully liberated souls have the 
same qualities as the Supreme, they nonetheless merely enjoy the 
supreme bliss and do not act, out of respect to the Supreme through 
Whose grace they have obtained complete liberation. 

According to the Agamas, the animate and inanimate world 
passes through the cycle of evolution, maintenance and dissolution. 
The Supreme, who is the agent of creation, is also the agent of 
maintenance and dissolution. All this is done to enable the souls to 
free themselves from their bondage. 

The bondage which binds the souls and suppresses or hides the 
true nature of pure consciousness is called pasa. Bondage is of three 
kinds. One is called mala, the impurity which is natural (sahaja) to 
all the bound souls. The second is the action and the fruit of actions 
which is called karman; the third one is Maya, the illusion caused by 
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the power of the Supreme which veils his true nature of pure 
knowledge. 

The one who ts bound by ma/a alone is called Vijnanakala; the 
one who is bound by both mala and karman is called Pralayakala and 
the one bound by all the three is called Sakala. 

Mala is one but has limitless powers to bind many souls sepa- 
rately yet simultaneously. It is eternal and has the power of pervasion 
(vydpaka). Karman is action, both night (dharma) or wrong (adharma), 
which is unique for each soul, and which they do to obtain some fruit 
they desire. Maya is of two kinds, pure and impure. It is called Maya 
because it absorbs the world into itself during dissolution and mani- 
fests the same during creation (mdty asydm jagat pralaye, srstau 
vyaktim yati). As each soul enjoys the fruits of its own action, each 1s 
individual and distinct from one another. Therefore souls are different 
and eternal as per this school. 

The soul must enjoy the fruits of its actions (karman) here in 
this world. The fruit of good and bad actions are the cause of its next 
birth, in which it must enjoy or suffer. Even the fruits of good actions 
will not help to obtain liberation; it will be reborn to enjoy them. But 
when the fruits of good and bad actions are found to be equal, and 
when the grace of God falls on the soul, the fruit of those actions 
will be destroyed. He will then be fit to obtain initiation (diksa) from 
Siva or through the intermediation of his guru and will be able to 
obtain liberation. 

The soul who is called siddha (one who has obtained his desires) 
is the one who is supreme by obtaining enjoyments in superior worlds. 
The experiences of the other worlds are of different kinds. The soul 
will either be the lord of those worlds to which he desires to go, Or 
will merely dwell in them. 

The soul who is called mukta (fully liberated), for whom the 
powers of all the pasas have ceased to act, will not come back to this 
world during next creation. His natural qualities, which are equal to 
the qualities of the Supreme, will reappear in him. But he will remain 
without any action as the Supreme no longer directs him. 
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There is another kind of liberation, aparamukti, which 1s infenor, 
in which the soul will be either a mantra or a lord of mantra and will 
remain under the direction of the Supreme Siva. The reason for this 
is that such souls still have a sort of mala called adhikdramala (the 
desire to govern) and as such will not obtain the status of equality 
with Sve, but will perform those duties assigned by the Supreme. 
After the proper completion of their duties, they will obtain the 
supreme liberation after the dissolution of the world. 

Further details relating to the Agama texts, the different mantras, 
the details of the tattvas and the worlds within each fattva are explained 
in the Vidyapada. oe 

The Agama texts always follow a natural path of evolution in 
detailing with the four pdadas. The first simple stage, carya (daily 
routine), helps each individual to follow the right path prescribed in 
the texts. The yogapdda teaches one to fix one’s mind to the feet of 
his Guru and the Supreme. The kriydpada deals with the observance 
of advanced ritualism. Finally, to perform the rituals prescribed in 
the kriydpdda, one has to be well-versed with the subject matter of 
the vidydpdda. To be fit to be a member of the Saiva religion and 
practice the rituals, one should conform to the rules laid down in the 
carydpada. Thus, in this Agamic school, the subject matter of all the 
tour pddas is interrelated. This is stated clearly in the Mrgendragama 
Vidydpdada, p. 68: 


[ti vastutrayasydsya prakpadakrtasamsthiteh | 
Kriydcaryayogapadair Viniyogo ‘bhidhasyate || 


“The three subjects — namely Pati, pasu and pasa which have 
been explained in the previous pada, namely the Vidyapada — ast 
utility will be described in the next three pddas which are Kriya, cary@ 
and yoga.” 


Liberation is the main fruit of the knowledge in the Vidyapada 
and practice (jidndd anusthdndcca) and, incidentally, other desired 
fruits (bhoga) could also be obtained. So, as far as Agama texts are 
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concerned, rituals (Ariyd) and knowledge (vidya) must go together 
and one may not obtain liberation by knowledge or rituals alone. 

Normally, all the rituals pertaining to the personal cult as well as 
to the temple cult are explained in the Kriyapada. Temple worship 
derives its authority from the Agama texts. The images installed in 
the temples are considered to be gods personified or incarnated, and 
as such elaborate rituals are prescribed, from the selection of the site 
for the construction of the temple up to the installation of the image 
called karsanddi-pratisthdnta. After installation. daily (2/itya), 
occasional (naimittika), optional (kdmya), and expiation (prdyascitta) 
ceremonies or rituals, as well as festivals (utsava), to be conducted 
for the deity installed, are prescribed in this section. Also, the rituals 
to be personally performed every day by the priest to make him fit to 
perform the temple rituals, as well as the most important ceremony, 
the initiation (diksa) which makes one eligible for performing these 
rituals, are explained in detail. 

For the initiation (diksd) ceremony, one must draw a specific 
diagram. In this diagram one should contemplate the Supreme 
pervading the existence of the whole cosmic world with its divisions 
of the five kalds Sdntyatita, Santi, Vidya, Pratistha and Nivrtti as 
well as the thirty-six fattvas. One should meditate that Siva’s head 
pervades Sdntyatitakald, His face as pervading Sdntikald, His chest 
as pervading Vidydakala, His genitals as pervading Pratisthakald, His 
knees and feet as pervading Nivrttikald, the hair of His body as 
pervading each of the different worlds, His skin as pervading the 
letters of the alphabet, His blood as pervading the mantras, His flesh 
as pervading the words of the Vyomavydpipadamantra, and His bones 
as pervading the fattvas. Thus Siva is to be perceived as pervading 
the whole cosmic universe from the prthivitattva up to the Siva tattva 
on this diagram. 

The guru is to hang on the body of the disciple a string which 
should hang from his head to his toes. The string represents both the 
susumndnadi and the bondage (pdsa) — a dwelling of all the 
enjoyments which are the fruits of the past actions, but which have 
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not yet started to yield their result. The actions or Aarman ts of three 
kinds: safcita, collected in past births, pradrabdha, the actions which 
have begun to give fruits, and dgdmi, actions to be done in the future 
after initiation. During the diksd ceremony the savicita and the agami 
karmas are destroyed, but the prarabdha karman, by which the present 
body has been obtained and continues to exist, is not destroyed and 
one must receive the fruits of those actions even after initiation. On 
this string the guru is to invoke all the bondages of mala, Karman and 
maya, and during the initiation ceremony this string 1s to be beaten 
(tadana) and cut (cheda), representing the removal of the diffcrent 
bonds. The five kalds are also to be invoked on this string. During the 
initiation ceremony the guru is expected to purify all these ka/as 
together with the corresponding fattvas, mantras, worlds, letters of 
the alphabet, and words of the Vyomavyapipadamantra. This 
procedure is technically called sadadhvasodhana: the purification of 
the six paths. 

Before starting any ritual one is expected to purify one’s own 
body. During this procedure, the soul is to be elevated from the body 
and placed into Siva, who is above the head — twelve inches above 
(dvadasdadnta) — and then, by recitation of different mantras and 
through a prescribed regulation of breath and other yoga procedures, 
the gross body is supposed to be burnt, then by the sprinkling of the 
nectar from above the head (bindu), a new purified body is re- 
constructed. The soul is then brought back from Siva and is placed in 
the heart of the new pure body. 

The mantras which are to be used during rituals also must be 
purified. Such purification is performed by reciting those mantras in 
different pitches called kala. The main mantra, which is called Prasada 
mantra, is to be recited with sixteen kalas — recitation with different 
pitches starting from the navel up to the head, and then up to 
dvadaSanta. These kalds are named medhda, ghosd, visa, bindu, 
ardhacandra, nirodhi, ndda, nddanta, Sakti, vyapini, vyomarupa, 
anantd, anathd; andsrita, samand and unmana. The texts describe 
the pervasion, duration (matra), length (agula), form, colour, tattvas 
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and presiding deity for each ka/d. In his yogic practice, the practicioner 
takes the power of the mantra to each stage and there has the 
corresponding vision. This is called Sodasakala prasdda mantra. The 
normal mantras are recited up to bindu, ndda and Siva in dvddasanta 
to obtain purification. 

During daily worship, one is expected to prepare a seat for the 
Supreme in the /iviga, image or any other representation. This seat is 
to be contemplated as starting from the sakti at the bottom 
(adhdrasakti) up to the sakti at the top, bindu sakti. One must have 
the knowledge of all the sattvas to worship properly. 

When one worships the Supreme in his own body (antar-ydga: 
inner worship), the devotee contemplates his body as the cosmic 
universe and the seat of the Supreme. In the same way, if the worship 
is performed in an outside being or image (bahirydga: outer worship), 
the liviga or the image is contemplated as the cosmic universe. Siva 
the Supreme is above this body, the /inga or the Image — again, 12 
inches above (dvddasanta). 

These are just few examples of some rituals. All the rituals 
detailed in the Kriyapada cannot be properly understood and per- 
formed unless one is proficient with the details of the Vidyapada and 
of the Yogapada. In order to be fit to perform the rituals, one has to 
study the Caryapada and live as per its rules. 

Bhatta Ramakantha in his commentary on the Vidyapada of 
Matangaparamesvara (p. 567) states thus: “The caryd and yoga cannot 
be practiced without the vidyd. It is not possible to contemplate or 
practice something which is not understood. Knowledge alone will 
not be able to destroy the bonds. The rituals of initiation alone are able 
to destroy the bonds and pave the way for the souls to obtain liberation.” 

The rituals in South Indian temples are practiced traditionally to 
this day; their sources can be traced to the Agamas. However, the 
philosophy of the Saiva school of Saivasiddhanta which is now 
followed has had a distinct evolution. This school still claims the 
Saiva Agamas for its authority, which are all dualistic. When a soul 
obtains liberation, all those pasas which bound it in the world cease 
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to function. Hence, he will never come back to the world. He has all 
the qualities similar to the Supreme (Sivasdmya). 

But now, in the practice of this living religion, the concept of 
moksa has been modified. All three — Pati the Supreme, pasu the 
soul and pasa the bondage — are present after liberation. The Supreme 
is the giver of joy, the soul is the one who enjoys, and the pasa helps 








the soul to enjoy continuously by arranging new kinds of enjoyments. 
There is also an evolution in the approach towards liberation. In the 
basic texts, all the four pddas have together (and not separately) one 
main purpose: to show the way for liberation. Later, each pada was 
considered to be one kind of approach — caryapdada was dasamarga, 
kriydpadda was putramarga, vogapdda was sakhamarga and 
jridnapdda was sanmarga (sanmarga is the path of devotion in which 
the soul considers one’s self as a nadvikd and the god as ndyaka). Here 
we can see an evolution of philosophical thought influenced by the 
Gita and Upanisads which preach jndna, karma and bhakti margas, 
ddsamarga is the evolution of the devotional literature of Saiva saints 
called Tevarams. This development, which is visible in the Sansknt 
and Tamil texts written after the 13" century, is called Suddhdadvaita- 
Saivasiddhanta. Here, ‘advaita’ does not mean non-dualistic, but 
rather to appear together as one, like the eye and sunrays are joined 
to see things. Eyesight and sunrays are mutually different, but they 
unite to observe objects; this is the specific advaita. The Tattva- 
prakasika of Bhojadeva has two commentaries, one by Aghorasiva 
who follows the dualistic school of Sadyojyoti, Narayanakantha and 
Ramakantha, and the other by Kumaradeva which is non-dualistic. 
Such an evolution is possible in a living religion as 1s seen in other 
cases, such as with Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka, 
Bhaskara ete. 

According to Abhinavagupta there are three Saiva systems of 
philosophical thought, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Advaita, which accor- 
ding to him are based upon ten, eighteen and sixty-four Saivagamas 
respectively, called Sivabheda, Rudrabheda and Bhairavabheda. The 
philosophy, metaphysics, epistemology and ethics are dealt in the 
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jndana or vidyapdda of the Agamas. insofar as the 28 Saiva Agamas 
are concerned, the jidnapada of only a few Agamas are available, 
namely those of Mrgendra, Pauskara, Matangapdramesvara, 
Suprabheda and Kirana. As such we are not in a position to verify 
from original sources if they are Dvaita, Dvaitddvaita or Advaita, 
but we have to depend on the commentators and other authors who 
have seen the original sources and written their views accordingly. 
The Vedas and Agamas constituted a common basis of philosophy. 
Sankara advocated the worship of Siva and himself used to wear the 
characteristic marks of a Saiva, the tripundra on his forehead and 
rudraksa on his neck. He identified the Saiva philosophy with Advaita 
thought. Ramanuja and Madhva based their philosophy on Paficaratra 
and Veda and advocated Visistadvaita and Dvaita. 

In Kashmir, Sadyojyoti, a commentator on Rauravdgama and 
Svavyambhuvagama, presented the fundamentals of the Dvaita school 
of thought. He also wrote Tattvasamgraha, Tattvatrayanirnaya, 
Moksakarika, Paramoksanirdsakadrikd, etc. His teachers were 
Ugrajyoti and Brhaspati. His followers were Srikantha, the author 
of Ratnatraya, Vidyakantha, Narayanakantha, the commentator on 
Mrgendradgama, and Ramakantha, the commentator on the Pdra- 
mesvaragama and Kirandgama. All these advocated the Dvaita school 
of Saiva philosophy, also followed by Aghorasivacarya in the south. 

Utpalacarya’s /svarapratyabhijia kdrika (10" cent.) is a recog- 
nized authoritative text of the Advaita school of Saiva philosophy in 
Kashmir. Abhinavagupta wrote a commentary, the Vimarsini, on this 
text. 

Srikantha, who probably lived in the 11" century, is an advocate 
of the Visistadvaita school of Saiva philosophy. Appayadiksita wrote 
a commentary on the Bhdsya of Srikantha supporting him. Both of 
them refute the Bhedabheda school. 

If we compare the Agamic dualistic Saiva Siddhanta with those 
texts which are known as the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, we find that the 
two are fundamentally identical. Due to the evolution of thought, 
there may be minor differences in the Sanskrit texts. Despite the great 
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development of ideas, the fundamentals have remained same 
throughout. 

A comparative study ofall these texts in Sanskrit and Tamil would 
be very interesting; such a project could be undertaken by groups of 
scholars which would surely bring to light the historical develop- 
ment of Indian thought. 

Regarding the dates of these Agamas, it is too difficult to discuss 
this problem. On one hand, we may presume that the Agamic thoughts 
are very ancient, existent even before Panini's period, but it is difficult 
to prove in what form they existed. As per tradition they were handed 
over by teachers to disciples, and there were always elaborations or 
abridgements during teaching. It seems from internal evidence that 
section after section had been interpolated, perhaps to bring them up 
to date. There is a possibility of interpolation of iconographical and 
architectural passages, which have been gradually changing over the 
course of time. However, the main trends of thought seem to have 
continued throughout the generations. In this context it is interesting 
to note that all the Saivites, Siddhanta Saivites, Viragaivites, PaSupatas 
and Kashmir Saivites accept the authority of the Saiva Agamas and 
quote from these texts profusely. Kashmir Saivism claims to be 
founded on the Agamasastra, or the traditional Saiva doctrines. The 
home of Kashmir Saivism is Kashmir, that of Pasupatas is Gujarat, 
and that of Virasaivism is Karnataka. The pure Agamic Saivism seems 
to continue as per tradition in Tamilnadu. This statement only pertains 
to philosophical tradition. Regarding temple rituals, Tamilnadu, 
Kerala, Karnataka and a part of Andhra still follow Agamic worship, 
though with slight variations. 

The Agamas mainly concentrate on teaching religious practice. 
These works teach what devotees should know, and especially what 
they should do in order to attain eternal bliss, union with Siva. They 
give instruction about the symbolical meaning, execution and 
application of those gestures, words and visible forms through which 
man, while being in this world, can enter into contact with the world 
of Siva. They expound the doctrine and ritual application of the 
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mantras, and reveal their potency. They are texts containing des- 
criptions of Saiva rites, of yoga practices, of right conduct and of 
meritorious observances. Although they contain philosophical and 
theological analyses, their philosophical interest is limited. They are 
a commentary focusing on the ritual: there is little metaphysical 
speculation. They teach how to attain the highest goal. The later 
authors, however, developed the teaching of the Agamas into a more 
philosophical structure with less ritual and religious sense. 

The Saiva Agamas are the main sources of knowledge of the 
older phases of Saivite religious practice and the interrelations between 
the Saiva systems. They are also helpful to obtain information on the 
history of Indian religion and philosophy. They serve as a doctrinal 
basis for Saivite monasteries and as fundamental manuals for religious 
practices. They are also important for the study of Hindu art and 
architecture, iconographical particulars, and various types of 
sanctuaries. They are mines of information on various aspects of 
Saivite religion. 

The agamic literature is also of interest in connection with the 
spread of Saivism over South-East Asia; for example, Cambodian 
Sanskrit inscriptions refer to some Saiva Agamas. 

Works which deal with the philosophy of Saivism or Saiva 
Siddhanta which are presently available are the Vidya or Jiianapadas 
of Suprabheda, Kirana, Kamika, Mrgendra, Matangapdramesvara, 
Pauskara, Kalottara and Sarvajndnottara, with abridged versions 
available from Raurava and Svayambhuva Agamas. Many works 
have been written based on agamic literature. The most important 
among them are Jattvasamgraha, Tattvatrayanirnaya, Bhogakarika, 
Moksakarika, Paramoksanirdsakarikd, Rauravavrtti, Svayambhuva- 
vriti and Naresvarapariksad by Sadyojyoti (9" cent.), Mrgendravrtti 
and Jattvasamgrahavrtti by Narayanakantha (10 cent.) Matarigavriti, 
Kiranavrtti, Sdrdhatrigati-Kdlottaravrtti, Moksakarikavyakhya, 
Paramoksaniradsakarikavyakhya, Vyomavyapistava, Nadakarika, and 
Naresvarapariksavrtti by Ramakantha (11" cent.), Tattvaprakasa of 
Bhojadeva (11" cent.), Ratnatraya of Srikantha (11" cent.), all from 
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Kashmir, Siddhantaprakdsika of Sarvatmasambhu (12"™ cent.), 
commentaries on many of the texts noted above by Aghorasivacarya, 
son of Sarvatmasambhu, Sarvadarsanasamegraha of Sayana (13" 
cent.), Siddhdntasekhara of ViSvanatha (13" cent.), Pauskara- 
bhasya, and Sataratnasamgraha by Umiapatisiva (14" cent.), 
Sivajndnabodhabhasyva by Sivagrayogin (16" cent.), Pauskara- 
vydkhyd, Vvomavydpistavavvdakhya, Saivagamaparibhasamanjari, 
Sivajnidnasiddh isvapaksadrstantasanigraha, Si vajndnabodhopanyasa 
by Nigamajnanadesika (16™ cent.), Sivayogaratna by Salivatijfana- 
prakasa (16" cent.), Sivaptijastava and Jnidnaratnavali by Jnanasiva, 
Siddhantasdravali by Trilocanasiva and its commentary by Ananta- 
Sambhu, Saivaparibhdsa by Stryabhattaraka (16" cent.), Siddhanta- 
sara by Isanasivagurudeva, Ramanathasiddhantadipika, Madhyarjuna- 
siddhantadipikd, Tattvamurtiprabhavadipikd, and so on. Quotations 
from Agamas are available in Pdésupatasitravyakhya of Kaundinya 
(4" cent.), Prapaficasdra of Sarnkara (8" cent.), Sivadrsti of 
Somananda (9" cent.). Some authors of the 8" or 9" centuries, like 
Brhaspati and Vyakhydniguru, are quoted by later Kashmir writers 
but their works are not available. A small portion of commentary on 
Matanga and Kirana of Vyakhyaniguru is now available in manu- 
script. There is a work entitled Jnidndvaranavilakham by Valliyamba- 
lavanattampiran (17" cent.), two parts of which have been published 
by Dharmapuram Adhinam. This work in Tamil has abundant 
quotations from all the 28 Saiva 4. gamas. This is an evidence to prove 
that all the 28 Agamas with their four pdadas were available during 
this period. It is a pity that only portions of many Agamas are available 
today due to decay and loss of manuscripts, as we are in a handicapped 
position to make a complete study of this important literature. 
However, on the basis of whatever is available now, we present here 
a historical aspect of our most ancient living religion, Saivism, and 
about the Sanskrit Agamic texts which have contributed to its growth. 

These Agamic texts were practically out of reach of the research 
scholars, and as such a study of them was not possible. A few of them 
were published as early as 1900, but they were in grantha script and 
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the copies were donated to priests, so they remained practically 
unknown. The manuscripts were guarded by the priests, who were 
reluctant to show them to outsiders. They had not many facilities to 
protect them from decay, and as a result a fairly good portion of 
manuscript material seems to have been lost. In a private library of a 
matha at Tirunelvely in south India, I have seen a catalogue of 
manuscripts in which names of all the 28 Saivagamas were listed. 
But on verifying the collection in 1956, not a single manuscript of 
the mula Agama was found. The catalogue is in the handwriting of 
the father of the present head of the matha; thus, within 50 years such 
a valuable collection of the mula Agamas was lost. Even now it is 
very difficult to make these priests understand the value of the 
manuscripts; often they are not willing even to show their collection. 
Many of them do not even know what exists in their collection, because 
now they use printed books for their practical use. The South India 
Arcaka Association, Madras, has published in grantha script almost 
all the manuals useful for personal or temple rituals which serve all 
the needs of the priests. Their manuscripts are put somewhere in a 
comer and just taken out one day ina year for the Sarasvati Paija. The 
damaged ones, if any, are secretly thrown into a river. Generally they 
do not even have a list of their collections. 

However for some time we have seen a growing interest in the 
publication of the available Agamas. Arthur Avalon has made a great 
effort to make a study of Sakta tantras. His series Tantrik Texts is well 


known, as is Prof. Schrader’s introductions to Pdadficardtra and the 
Ahirbudhnya. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work represents an attempt to study the Saivism of 
the Agamic, Epic and the Puranic period, together with its ancillary 
cults, with special reference to the Saiva religious practices prevalent 
in South India. 

Few, indeed, are the books which embody a critical and historical 
survey of Saivism as a whole. In the religious history of India, no 
religion has had such a long and continuous tradition as Saivism. On 
the basis of archaeological and literary evidence it is possible to show 
that the religion of Siva has persisted in India, without a break, since 
the pre-Vedic times. Few living religions in the world, if any, can 
boast of such a long and unbroken tradition. The very antiquity of 
Saivism implies that that religion must have gone through various 
vicissitudes in the course of its long history of at least 5000 years. As 
such, a detailed study of this religion in its entirety can only be made 
through intensive investigations into the various periods of its history. 
Insofar as literary sources are concerned, we may in this connection 
think of three periods, namely the Vedic period, the Epic and Puranic 
period, and the modern period. Scholars have already thrown sufficient 
light on the Vedic period of the history of this religion. The studies on 
this subject are either found scattered in the relevant chapters of 
treatises dealing with Vedic religion and mythology, or are available 
in the form of independent monographs and papers which concern 
themselves solely with the problem of Rudra-Siva in the Veda.’ 


' Arbmann, Rudra, Untersuchungen zum altindischen Glauben, Uppsala, 1922. 
Siecke, “Der Gott Rudra im Rig-Veda”, Arch. Rel., 1.113, 209. 
Charpentier, “Uber Rudra-Siva”, WZKM, XXIII, 151. 
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Subsequent to this period, as far as the literary history of Saivism is 
concerned, we have to take into account the period of the Agamas, 
the Epics and the Purdnas. It is strange that the Saivism of the Agamic, 
Epic and Purdnic period has not received adequate attention from 
scholars interested in religious studies.” Incidental references are no 
doubt made, now and then, to the Epic and Puranic characteristics of 
Saivism, but a comprehensive (and more or less objective) statement 
regarding the religion of Siva and its ancillary cults has long been a 
desideratum. Without such a statement, the history of Saivism can by 
no means be regarded as complete. The present study is undertaken 
with a view to filling this gap to a certain extent. However, before 
proceeding, one point needs to be clarified. The term Saivism is some- 
times understood to comprise the Saiva religion as it is found in the 
four main periods of the religious history of ancient India, namely, 
the pre-Vedic proto-Indian period, the Vedic period, the period of 
heterodox religions, and the period of Hinduism, and at other times it 
denotes the Saiva philosophy as represented by the various Saiva 
systems, such as the Pasupata dualism, the Siddhanta dualism, the 
Dvaitadvaita system of Lakuliga, Srikantha’s Saiva-visistadvaita, the 
ViraSaiva-Visistadvaita, and the monistic Saivism of Kashmir. It must 
therefore be pointed out that the scope of the present work is delibe- 
rately restricted to the consideration of the Saiva religion, and that 
too as reflected in the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas. The value 


Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH, no. 1, pp. 94-148. 

Sitaramiah, “Rudra in the Reveda”, OJMS 32, Oct, 1941. 

Chaudhari, ““Rudra-Siva, an agricultural Deity”, HO 15, June 1939. 
Venkataramanayya, Rudra-Siva, Univ. of Madras, 1941, 

Fatehsingh, “Rudra”, JHQ 16, Dec. 1940. 

Ray, Panibhushan, “Siva-Mahesvara”, J. Dept. Lett. Univ. Calcutta, 30. 


? Mention must however be made of The Religions of India, vol. 1, Lonvala, 1950, by 
A.P. Karmarkar, in which the Epics and the Purdnas are cited profusely. But this 
work is an attempt to study Saivism from a particular point of view only, namely as 
an extension of the Mohenjodaro religious cults. The author characterizes all the 
religious systems discussed in this work as the vrdtya or the Dravidian systems. 
With great ingenuity, he connects the Epic and Purdnic traditions with the 
Mohenjodaro religious cults. Karmarkar’s conclusions are often speculative and 
far-fetched. 
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of the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas as important literary sources 
Which deal with the various aspects of Saivism will be discussed 
elsewhere in this chapter. These valuable sources, however, have not 
been fully utilized by the few writers who have attempted to present 
a connected history of Hinduism. All that they have done is to 
incidentally devote a chapter or two to Saivism, without any special 
reference to the Siva of the Agamic, Epic and Puranic period. A few 
works of this type may be mentioned here. 

Hindu Mythology by Wilkins > devotes its first part to the consi- 
deration of the Vedic deities. Part II 4 deals with Puranic gods like 
Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Uma, Ganesa and Karttikeya. Wilkins has 
profusely drawn upon Puranic data for the delineation of the various 
characteristics of these gods, but his general treatment of the subject 
cannot be said to be either exhaustive or critical and historical. 

Monier-Williams has devoted only two chapters of his 
Brahmanism and Hinduism to topics relevant to our studies. One of 
these chapters (ch. IV) first deals with Saivism, its definition and 
modes of worship. This is followed by a statement regarding the god 
Siva, the Saiva sects, and the ceremonies connected to the religion of 
Siva. The other chapter (ch. V) describes some Saiva temples, shrines 
and sacred places. This work is certainly useful, in that it has collected 
together quite an amount of material relating to Siva and Saivism. In 
another work entitled Hinduism,’ Monier-Williams devotes one 
chapter (ch. VII)’ to the origin and growth of Hinduism and the evo- 
lution of the doctrine of triple manifestation, another * to the deve- 
lopment of Saivism and Vaisnavism, and the theory of incarnation, 
and a third ° to the doctrine of devotion (bhakti), as elaborated in the 


> Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, London, 1900. 


* Pages 89 ff. 
5 Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, John Murray, London, 1891, Chapter 


IV, pp. 73-94 and chapter VII, pp. 180-208. 
®° Monier-Williams, Hinduism, London, 1940. 
* Pp.83 FF. 
* Chapter VIII, pp. 97 ff. 
” Chapter IX, pp. 115 ff. 
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‘Puranas and the 7antras. But in both these books, the Epic and Puranic 
Saivism as such has failed to receive proper attention. In his Religions 
of India,'° Barth has sought to make a detailed study of Indian religion. 
In a chapter on Hindu sects he has dealt at some length with the 
religion of Siva. In another chapter, entitled “The sects, their History 
and Doctrines’”,'' he has discussed the religions represented in the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Purdnas. According to Barth, 
“the positive history of the sects does not commence till the eleventh 
or the twelfth century by which time they are capable of re-assertion’’."" 
Insofar as Saivism is concerned, Barth seems to be more interested in 
its various philosophical schools. After a few comments on ancient 
Saivism he refers to its importance for Samkhya metaphysics. He 
then discusses such topics as the systems of the Pasupatas and the 
MaheSvaras, the doctrine of grace among the Saivites, and the Sakti 
or the feminine principle. He turns his attention to idealistic Saivism, 
the sects of the tridandins and the smartas, the Kashmir school of 
Pratyabhijiia and the great Saiva religion of the Deccan. He also 
discusses the sects of the ViraSaivas and the Lingayats and of the 
sittars and alchemists of South India. In section IV,'3 which is devoted 
to the study of worship, Barth’s discussions centre around the ‘diver- 
sity of the Hindu worship’. After commenting briefly on the worship 
of Ganesa, he tries to trace the origin and development of the worship 
of images. “Linga and Yoni”, “Private Religious Observances”, and 
“Worship in Temples” are some of the topics relevant to the present 
study which he has discussed in this chapter. Barth’s work can, 
however, by no means be characterized as an intensive study of 
Saivism of the Epic and Purdanic period. Indeed, it was not intended 
to be one. 

Among non-Indian writers on Indian religions, reference is often 
made to Farquhar. Three of his works deserve special mention in the 


'° Barth, Religions of India, Trubner’s Oriental Series, London, 1889. 
'! Pages 186 ff. 


'? Barth, Religions of India, p. 186. 
'3 Pages 252 ff. 
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present context, namely, A Primer of Hinduism, The Crown of 
Hinduism. and An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. How- 
ever, as far as the topics coming under the purview of this book are 
concerned, only a few sections of each of these works are relevant. In 
two chapters of A Primer of Hinduism," Farquhar gives a briefaccount 
of the Purdnas and the Hindu pantheon. Siva being just one among 
the gods discussed here, no intensive study about him was possible. 
The author discussed the Saivasiddhdnta philosophy in passing. 
Chapter X devoted to bhakti cannot be said to be complete, for it 
deals only with the Vaisnava aspect of it. 

The Crown of Hinduism, in the words of Farquhar himself, “‘is 
an attempt to discover and state as clearly as possible what relation 
subsists between Hinduism and Christianity”.'* It is not meant to be 
an exhaustive treatment of Hinduism, though it deals with most of its 
prominent feawures. Later in this book, the author described the Hindu 
gods as they are represented in early literature, followed by a history 
of Hindu images and the beliefs about them. In the course of this 
history of Hindu iconography, the author has tried to indicate “the 
religious needs which inspire Hindu idolatry’. 

An Outline of the Religious Literature of India '6 is certainly a 
valuable book, containing quite a few chapters which are relevant to 
our present study. For instance, in Chapter III,"’ which deals with the 
movements towards theism, the discussion is focused on the various 
aspects of Hinduism, and in the course of that discussion, the Saiva 
materials in the Epics are carefully investigated. Chapter IV similarly 
deals with the Saiva materials in the Puranas and also with other 
Saiva literature. In Chapter V, the author speaks of various religious 
and philosophical sects among the Saivas, such as the Pasupatas, the 
Lakuligas, the Kapdlikas and the Nathas. Attention is also drawn there 
to the Agamic Saivism of both the Tamil and Kashmiri schools. 


‘4 The Christian Literature Society for India, 1911. 
'S Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism, p. 3. 

‘© Oxford University Press, 1920. 

'7 Pages 78 ff. 
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Informative to the general reader is the work of P. Thomas " 
which, being replete with illustrations, gives a detailed account of 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon. All material for this work is derived 
from the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas, with emphasis generally 
put on the myths and legends. Reference is occasionally made to a 
few religious beliefs which differ from place to place. The author, 
however, devotes only three pages to the description of Siva,!’ and 
another three pages in all to that of Ganesa, Karttikeya and Devi.”° 
The illustrations are mostly from North Indian representations, except 
for one or two taken from the South. 

Among more recent works on Indian religions, first of all may 
be mentioned those of Konnow and Tuxen, and of Renou. In the 
Religions of India,*' Konnow and Tuxen have undertaken a historical 
and subject-based treatment of Indian religions, beginning from the 
pre-Vedic Indus Valley period. Theirs seems to be an attempt to 
introduce the religious history of India to foreign students. And though 
in that book there is an independent section about Saivism, it does 
not embody any detailed statement on the subject. Renou’s Religions 
of Ancient India ” aims at giving an account of the present state of 
the main problems concerning the religious history of ancient India. 
Naturally, many aspects of Indian religions including Saivism are 
only briefly treated, while others have received a cursory mention. 
The Religion of the Hindus * contains just one chapter which deals 
with a subject coming under the purview of the present work, entitled 
“Religious practices of the Hindus”. A mention may also be made of 
J. Filliozat’s La dévotion visnouite en pays tamoul, which was 
particularly helpful from the point of view of mythology. The fourth 


'® P. Thomas, Hindu Religion, Customs and Manners, Bombay. 
'? Pages 28-30. 


20 Pages 30-31. 
*! Copenhagen, 1949. 
2 London, 1953. 


* Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, The Renald Press Company, New York, 1953. 
** Lecture delivered at ISMEO, Rome. 
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volume of The Cultural Heritage of India >S brings together consi- 
derable material which has proved to be of great use for our purpose. 
It includes an historical sketch of Saivism (ch. 3) and a discussion 
regarding Kashmir Saivism (ch. 4) and Virasaivism (ch. 5). But 
perhaps more relevant to the subject of this work are the chapters 
dealing with the Sakti cult (ch. 15) and the Skanda cult (ch. 21) in 


South India. Much useful information ts also made available about 


the Saiva saints (ch. 24) and the Sakta saints (ch. 29). The third part 
of the volume of The Cultural Heritage of India concems itself with 


religion in practice and describes, among other topics, the religious 


practices of Saivism. 

The monumental work of J. Muir by 
mention. His Original Sanskrit Texts,2° in five volumes, constitutes a 
veritable encyclopaedia by themselves, shedding considerable light 
on the various aspects of Indian culture as portrayed in the early 
literary works. In the fourth volume of that series, the author has 
undertaken ‘ta comparison of the Vedic gods with later representa- 
tions of the principal deities”. For the most part, he gives relevant 
extracts from different literary sources, followed by his own trans- 
lations, and thereby affords the reader an opportunity to find out for 
himself in what way the development has taken place. Of special 
interest is that, along with the extracts from the Vedas, he has 
reproduced ample materials from the Epics and the Puranas as well. 

Coming to the works which deal more specifically with Saivism 
and the allied religious cults and which, incidentally, are critically 
studied and frequently referred to in this thesis, at the very outset one 
has to mention R.G. Bhandarkar’s pioneer work in the field. His 
treatise on Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems,” which 
is characteristically scientific in its approach and systematic in its 
treatment of the subject, makes valuable material available to a 


all means deserves special 


25 The Cultural History of India, vol. IV, The Religions; published by the Ramakrishna 


Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 1956. 
26 Longmans Green and Co., London, 1902. 
27 Verlag von Karl J. Trabner, Stassburg, 1913. 
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research scholar and indicates the lines upon which he might proceed 
‘n his investigations. Bhandarkar is, however, more concerned with 
the origin and development of the Saiva religion from the Vedic times 
onwards, and consequently, the Agamic, Epic and Puranic Saivism 
by itself receives comparatively meager treatment in this work. The 
author’s references to the schools of the Saiva philosophy and aspects 
of Southern Saivism, incidental as they necessarily are, are no doubt 
most suggestive. 

The title of K.R. Subramanian’s The Origin of Saivism and its 
History in the Tamil Land ** is rather misleading, particularly inasmuch 
as the latter half of the title is concerned. The author begins by 
emphasizing the non-Vedic and non-Aryan origin of the religion of 
Siva. He then goes on to the discussion of the Buddhist and Jaina 
remains in Tamil Nadu and of the evolution of the architectural styles 
in South India. His discussion of the religious rites relating to Saivism 
is no doubt useful, but one looks in vain in the book for any history of 
Saivism in South India. Rose’s study of the various names of Siva 
occurring in the Purdnas and of the beliefs and magical ideology 
underlying those names *’ is a highly suggestive piece of work from 
the point of view of religious history as well as textual criticism. The 
author has also taken into account the Vedic Satarudriya and the 
Sivasahasranama, and the monograph generally throws considerable 
light of Saivism of the Epic and Purdnic period. 

S. Sivapadasundaram’s Saiva School of Hinduism treats Saivism 
in a general way, while C.V. Narayana Ayyar’s book specially refers 
to Saivism in South India. Ayyar is of the view that Rudra-Siva was 
already a Vedic deity at the dawn of history. Only a few chapters in 
the earlier part of the book are based on Sanskrit sources and, there 
too, not much is said about Agamic, Epic and Purdnic Saivism. The 
author’s main contribution is the exploitation of the Tamil sources 





28 K_R. Subramaniam, The Origin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land, Madras, 
1929. 

29 E. Rose, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Sivaitischen Namensglaubens nach den Purdnen, 
Bonn. 1934. 
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for the building of the history of Saivism, and had he bestowed as 
much attention on the description of the Saiva religious practices as 
represented in the Tamil works as he did to the reconstruction of the 
history of the religion, his work would have proved of greater use 
from our point of view. N. Venkataramanayya also believes *° that 
there are no valid grounds for presuming a non-Aryan origin for the 
Puranic Siva. The Vedic Rudra, according to him, was an Aryan deity 
of solar origin. Venkataramanayya discusses in his work the so-called 
Dravidic elements in the character of Rudra-Siva and also traces the 
evolution of the phallus, but of Agamic, Epic and Puranic Saivism, 
or of the Saiva religious practices, he has very little to say. In the 
“History and Philosophy of Lingayata Religion”, which forms the 
introduction to his edition of the Lizigadhdranacandrika,*' M.R. 
Sakhare deals with Saivism at length. He traces the history of Saivism, 
which he seems to regard as a Dravidian religion, from the Vedic 
times until the 12" century AD, but his main discussion centers around 
the Saiva cult sponsored by Basava in the 12" century. A reference 
has already been made to A.P. Karmarkar’s The Religions of India, 
Vol. 1, which treats Saivism as an extension of the Mohenjodaro 
ideology. He claims that the vrdtya (Dravidian?) radiated all culture 
and civilization from the Deccan to the four corners of the world. 
Hinduism in Ceylon by Cartman,?* which opens with a brief sketch 
of the political history of Srilanka, brings together much useful 
material relating to the Hindu religious beliefs and practices prevalent 
on that island. Among other things, the author deals with some topics, 
which are particularly relevant to the subject of this work, such as 
objects of worship, temples and temple ritual, festivals and pilgri- 
mages, caste, customs, etc. He rightly points out that, for the Srilanka 
Hindus, the God Siva is far more important than any other god, and 
discusses, at some length, the cults and religious practices centering 





30 N. Venkataramanayya, Rudra-Siva, Madras University, 1941. 
31 Lingadhdranacandrikd, edited with an exhaustive introduction dealing with the 
history and philosophy of Lingayata religion by M.R. Sakhare, Belgaum, 1942. 


32 Cartman, Hinduism in Ceylon, Colombo, 1957. 
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around that god. However, on account of the peculiar nature of his 
book, Cartman has not been able to go deeply into the subject. Another 
book which has proved of some help is /nstrument and Purpose: 
Studies on Rites and Rituals in South India, by Carl Gustav Diehl,** 
but his approach is anthropological rather than purely religio- 
historical. 

It will thus be seen that the present work, which certainly owes a 
good deal to the works mentioned above (and to many others), differs 
from them principally in the following respects. It undertakes for the 
first time a detailed and exhaustive treatment of the religion of Siva 
as represented in the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas. It also 
comparatively examines the various cults associated with the religion 
of Siva. Also, it critically examines, again for the first time, the Saivite 
and allied religious practices prevalent in South India. 

This work thus seeks to add a chapter or two toa fuller history of 
this religion with its long and unbroken tradition. 

Although, as indicated above, the scope of the present study of 
Saivism is limited to the Agamic, Epic and Puranic sources, with the 
view that the knowledge of the early history of the religion would 
provide a suitable background for that study and would aid a proper 
understanding of the concepts and practices of Saivism, the origin 
and development of early Saivism is studied from the pre-Epic sources 
of the Mohenjodaro and the Vedic periods. One entire chapter is 
devoted to this topic. The rise of the trinity of the Hindu gods belongs 
to the post-Vedic period; the old Vedic gods disappear, yielding place 
to new deities. The circumstances which led to this phenomenon and 
the consequent rivalries, inducing the formation of separate sects such 
as Saivism and Vaisnavism, form the contents of the third chapter. In 
this study of Agamic, Epic and Puranic Saivism, a study of Siva in 
the light of this mythological evolution is essential. The fourth chapter 
presents a complete picture of Siva as portrayed in the Purdnas. It 
will be agreed that no study of Saivism will be complete without a 


semieaise seen esa penie 
*° Carl Gustav Diehl, Instrument and Purpose: Studies on Rites and Rituals in South 
India. Pub. C.W.K. Gleerup, Lund, 1956. 
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study of the related rites and rituals in the A4gamas. These religious 
practices of Agamic, Epic and Puranic Saivism are best preserved — 
though in some cases in a developed form — in South India. The 
Saiva religious practices of South India have accordingly been ex- 
haustively dealt with in the two subsequent chapters. Though all that 
concerns Siva of the Agamic, Epic and Puranic periods has thus been 
fully treated here, there still remains an important aspect of this religion 
which deserves special attention: the ancillary cults, which, having 
their roots in the Agamas, the Epics and the Puranas, have, over the 
course of time, become an integral part of Saivism. 

Before proceeding, a word or two may be said here about the 
significance of the subject of this study. The Epics, or more particularly 
the Mahabharata, and the Purdnas, bear several common charac- 
teristics insofar as the religious material contained in them are 
concerned. Both these classes of literature present to us a religion in 
which the Rudra of the Vedie period and the Siva of the post-Vedic 
period merge into one. This transition is smooth in the Epics but rapid 
and marked in the Puranas. More names are attributed to the god, 
and the tendency towards sectarian worship becomes prominent. These 
two types of literary works portray religious faiths which are very 
close to those prevalent today among the people of India. It is in the 
Agamas, the Epics and the Puranas, and not in the Vedic samhitas, 
the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, that we have to search for Rama 
and Krsna, Ganega and Skanda, or Siva and Parvati. The Hindu reli- 
gion of today is for the most part constituted of the popular sects 
which have one or the other of these gods at their head. The great 
importance of the Agamas, the Epics and the Puranas as documents 
for the first time portraying the history of the Indian religion and the 
popular faiths of the people is thus well established. Compared to the 
concept of the Vedic period, that of the Siva of the Agamas, the Epics 
and the Puranas is definitely closer to the present day Hindu concept 
of that god. The forms of worship indicated in the Agamas, the Epics 
and the Purdnas bear close resemblance to the forms of worship which 
are prevalent today; and other religious practices also continued to 
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be more or less the same. As such, the study of Agamic, Epic and 
Puranic Saivism would be most helpful fora thorough understanding 
of its modern counterpart. It may also be pointed out that the Agamic, 
Epic and Purdnic Saivism has been deemed, in more senses than one, 
a direct continuation of the indigenous Siva religion of the pre- Vedic 
times and thus forms the connecting link between the later religion 
and the religion of the modern Saivites. 

A Study of Saivism in the present context implies the study of 
its ancillary cults as well. In South Indian traditions, with which this 
work mainly concerns itself, Siva is always represented along with 
his subordinate divinities. We can trace the gradual evolution of this 
group of divinities which are associated with Siva. It is even possible 
to find some indications of this evolution in the Veda. For instance, 
Rudra of the Rgveda is mentioned alone. Over the course of time, he 
is accompanied by the Maruts, though not exactly like the attendant 
divinities of later Siva. In the later Vedic texts, Rudrani and Uma- 
Haimavati joined the group. In the Agamas and the Epics, Karttikeya 
is added to the group. Later, the Puranas bring Ganesa. In South 
Indian Siva temples of great magnificence, we see a rich display of 
these subordinate divinities which are installed in the places duly 
assigned to them. This installation of the subordinate divinities is, 
indeed, an essential characteristic of the temples in South India. It is 
on account of these circumstances that an investigation into the 
ancillary cults of Saivism is incorporated in the present study. 

It might be asked why the Saiva religious practices of South 
India should be the specific concern of the present study; the answer 
is readily available. First of all, it was deemed necessary to limit the 
scope of this work so that an intensive treatment of the subject would 
be possible. Secondly, it is in South India that Saivism has had its full 
growth and development. It becomes evident that the influences of 
the Agamic and the Puranic traditions is far more deep-rooted in that 
region than elsewhere. Instance after instance may be cited in support 
of this; first to be mentioned in this connection are the temples. 
Colossal in structure, and long celebrated in history, they stand as 
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grand monuments of the religious traditions which they have preser- 
ved intact. These temples have helped to further the growth of several 
fine arts, such as, architecture, and sculpture, and music and dance.” 
Through many generations, they have preserved for us traditions of 
worship and ritual which are of great importance. Thanks to the 
religious generosity of the many South Indian kings of old, who not 
only established these temples, but who also made endowments ? Tor 
their proper maintenance, the ancient traditions of worship and ritual 
have been preserved more or less unchanged, through the agency of 
the continuous line of priests who have been hereditarily attached to 
the temples.*° Thus we see that on account of the munificence of the 
kings of old on the one hand, and the interconnection of music, dance 
and architecture with religious practices on the other, the old religious 
traditions have been preserved in South India mostly in their original 
form up to this day — the contacts with the Agamic, Epic and Puranic 
ideology having been never lost from sight. 

Some indications may be given at this stage regarding the 
methods adopted in the course of the present investigation. As has 
been pointed out elsewhere, the present study has two main aspects. 


** The following remark of Vaiyyapuri Pillai is significant in this connection: 

“Big temples with towers of enormous proportions were constructed by them. Temple 
walls and towers were adorned with beautiful paintings, festivals were instituted 
with grants of lands for their annual performances, musical entertainments and 
dances in the temples were arranged for. Thus several of the fine arts received 
encouragement. More than all, these structures became centers of education also, 
Itihdsas and Purdnas were expounded here for the benefit ofall the masses.” History 
of Tamil Language and Literature, pp. 101-102. 

P.V. Jagadisa Iyer in his South Indian Shrines (p. 35) refers to “the inscriptions 
recorded in temples which supply us with dates for the several charities made, and 
occasionally also for the construction of certain mandapas or halls, tanks, etc., 
subsequently set up”. This author has further pointed out elsewhere in the same 
work (p. 58) the fact that “the inscriptions recorded in the walls of the various 
temples have been copied by the Epigraphical Department during the years 1888, 
1890, 1895, 1900, 1906, 1910, 1919 and 1921”. He regrets to note that “‘the great 
bulk have yet never been published” (p. 25). For an elaborate account of this topic, 
see ‘Temple offerings and Temple grants in South India”, Jnd. Hist. Cong., 4" Session, 


Lahore, 1940, pp. 156-168. 
36 See Shamsastri, R., ‘Dravidian Culture”, ABORY, XI, p. 340. 
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One is the study of Saivism and its ancillary cults as represented in 
the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas. The other is an Investigation 
of the Saivite religious practices described in those literary works 
with special reference to the form in which these religious practices 
have been preserved to this day in South India. The basic literary 
sources of this study have, of course, been the twenty-eight Saiva 
Agamas, the Saiva manuals, two Epics, the Ramdyana, the Maha- 
bharata and the eighteen Purdnas. All material pertaining to Saivism 
or its ancillary cults in these works was carefully collected and syste- 
matically analysed. Quite an amount of related literature also had to 
be taken into account. Similarly, most of the modern writings dealing 
with this subject were examined, with a view to obtaining an idea as 
to what work had already been done in this field and what still 
remained to be done. 

The material for the other aspect of this study had to be collected 
in several ways. The best and the most reliable literary sources for an 
investigation into the Saiva religious practices are without any doubt 
the Agamas. Twenty-eight in all 37 and composed entirely in Sanskrit, 
these extensive works ** were designed to impart complete information 
relating to the fourfold path of Saivism, comprising caryd, kriyd, yoga 
and jidna. From among the Agamas, special reference must be made 
to the Kdrana and the Kamika, which deal entirely with the rites 
(kriya). The temple worship prevalent in South India is entirely 
governed by the norms laid down in these authoritative works. These 
works have laid down the rules pertaining not only to the construction 
of temples and the fashioning of images, but also to the rites relating 
to their installation and the daily ceremonies which should be perfor- 
med, as well as those for special occasions. The Kdrana and Kamika 
gave rise to several Paddhatis which formed valuable manuals of the 


*’ Abhinavagupta, in his Zantrdloka, mentions ninety-two Siva-Agamas. See also 
Radhakrishnan, Jndian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 723. 

ae According to the Sivaércandcandrika of Appayya Diksita, the total number of verses 
in the twenty-eight Sivagamas, which form the basis of the Siddhanta Saivism, was 
more than one pardrdha, one sankha, and six padmas. 
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Saiva rituals. The various Agamas, particularly the Kdranadgama which 
contains abundant material on this subject, as well as the Paddhatis, 
have accordingly been often referred to while writing about the Saiva 
religious practices. An attempt is made to correlate wherever possible 
the Purdnic and Epic Saivism with the various aspects of the Saiva 
rituals represented in the Agamas. 

Having already been acquainted with their religious practices, 
while undertaking the writing of critical editions of Saiva Agamas, I 
undertook a study tour of South India, visited several temples, and 
collected firsthand information about the practices which have been 
in vogue there. The various religious rites which are performed at 
these temples throughout the year, both itva as well as naimittika, 
were either actually observed or discussed with the priests who 
officiated at them. A clear insight was gained into the entire system 
of worship and ritual in South Indian Saiva temples. The structure of 
the temples and the assignment of places in it to the ancillary divini- 
ties could also be studied. Similarly, the impressions imprinted on 
every image, the carvings, the architectural and sculptural repre- 
sentations of the Epic and Puranic narratives etc. were personally 
noted down. 

Representative literature in Tamil on this subject, especially the 
religious works, has also been studied for the purpose of this work. 
An attempt has been made to ascertain the extent of the influence 
which the Agamas, the Epics and the Purdnas have had on this Tamil 
literature. The results of this study are briefly summed up in the 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


A SURVEY OF THE EARLY History OF SAIVISM 


At the onset of the proposed study of the Saivism of the Agamic, 
Epic and Puranic periods, it would be desirable to prepare the necessary 
background by taking a rapid survey of the early history of the religion. 
This chapter, which is divided into seven sections, aims at such a survey. 
The investigation begins with a study of the pre-Vedic period. This is 
based entirely on the materials provided by the finds of the Mohenjodaro 
and the Harappa excavations. A picture of the Saivism of the subsequent 
periods is thereafter presented as portrayed in the various literary sources 
such as the Reveda, the Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas, 
the Upanisads, and the Sitras.' 


1. The Mohenjodaro-Harappa Period 


The excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa have brought to 
light quite a wealth of information relating to the early history of 
India. They have also given rise to — and quite naturally — a senes 
of problems, which deserve the closest attention from scholars 
working in the field. First of all, we have to tackle the question regar- 
ding the date of the Indus Valley civilisation.* Thereafter, we have to 


' An attempt ofa similar character has been made by Narayana Ayyat in his History of 
Saivism in South India, and also by Bhandarkar in his work entitled Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
and Minor Religious Systems. The present attempt is of a more elaborate nature. 

? Lakshman Sarup has drawn the conclusion that the Rg Veda represents a period 
earlier than the Indus Civilisation. See his paper entitled “The Rgveda and the 
Mohenjodaro”, JC, vol. IV, pp. 158-159. Wheeler holds the opposite view, that “the 
Indus Civilisation was still living in the early centuries of the second millennium 
BC.” According to him, “It was succeeded by a variety of (materially) inferior 
cultures, in some cases after a phase of violence”. Vide “Mohenjodaro”, TC, vol. Il, 
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determine its character, that is to say, to determine whether it was 
Aryan or Dravidian.’ These questions, though they do not directly 
concern our present study, have nevertheless much bearing upon it. 
Jt may be pointed out, at the very outset, that sometimes the religion 
of the Indus is itself regarded as one of the factors determining the 
antiquity of that civilisation.* It was John Marshall who first advan- 
ced a host of arguments with a view to determining the date and 
authorship of the Indus civilisation.’ But even after an interval of not 
less than eighty years following Marshall’s work, the whole question 
still continues to be more or less unsettled. Fully conscious of this, 
we proceed to investigate the subject at hand, the religion of the Indus 
Valley. In particular, we have to find the relationship which this 
religion has with what concerns us most, Early Saivism. 


a ee 
no. 1, pp. 158-159. See also Karmarkar, “The Age of Mohenjodaro Civilisation”, /nd. 
Hist. Cong., (The Proceedings) Sixth Session, 1943, pp. 131-132. Shamshastri seems 

to be at a loss regarding the fixing of the dates of the two civilizations, for he has 

begun to suspect whether both the cultures were interrelated. ABORI, vol. XI, p. 375. 

Srinivasachari is very frank and outspoken when he begins to express his doubts 

“whether the words Aryan and Dravidian denote two distinct races”. “Research in 

ethnology and philology”, he points out, “has not been fruitful in bringing about 

any decisive result.” See: “Pre-Dravidian, Proto-Dravidian and Dravidian”, JBORS, 
vol. XXIV, p. 54. Sarup in his article, “The Rgveda and the Mohenjodaro”, /C, vol. 

IV, expresses views radically different from those of Marshall and Mackay. 

According to him, “the evidence of anthropology does not support the theory of the 

Dravidian character of the Indus Valley civilization”. (p. 152). Heras refutes Sarup’s 

theory and faces all the arguments one by one; sec his article, ‘Were the Mohenjo- 

darians Aryans?”, J/H, vol. XXI, pp. 23-33. Chanda in his Jndus Valley in the Vedic 

Period (p. 2) observes: “Nothing as yet discovered affords any indication that the 

builders of the prehistoric cities at Harappa and Mohenjodaro were akin to the 

Rgvedic Aryans. On the other hand the civilization of those holders appears to be 

of a non-Vedic type.” In a paper read at the Indian Historical Congress, 1943 sessions, 

Pusalkar concludes that ‘“‘Vedic people were not homogencous, and were the earliest 

inhabitants of the Indus Valley”. See “Pre-Aryan and Non-Aryan in the Indus Valley”, 

Ind. Hist. Cong., 1943, p. 131. In an article entitled, “Authors of the Indus Culture”, 

Pusalker expresses the opinion that “there is nothing inconsistent in calling the 

Vedic Aryans the authors of Indus civilization, or styling the civilization as Vedic 

or Aryan”, See also Vedic Age, p. 153 by the same author. 

Though the date is now generally fixed at circa 3000 BC, schools still differ on the 

question whether the Indus Civilisation was Vedic, pre-Vedic or post- Vedic. 

2 Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, vol. 1, pp. 102 ff. 
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“Religion gives us the most convincing illustration of the 
explicitly Indian character of the Indus Civilisation.” ° So observes 
Gordon Childe, while reviewing the early history of the Indus civi- 
lization. We shall briefly summarize below the more important views 
about the religion of the Indus Valley, particularly insofar as they 
have some relevance for the study of Saivism. It may be pointed out 
that no buildings have so far been discovered in the Indus Valley 
which can definitely be identified as temples.’ Even those doubtfully 
classed as such do not seem to contain any religious relics. Religion 
has always played a prominent part in ancient cultures, and this is all 
the more so in the case of India.’ As far as the present aspect of the 
study is concerned, we have to remain content with the material that 
has become available and we have to proceed with the reconstruction 
of the history of the religion relying solely on the testimony of seals 
and of figurines and stone images. 

On the basis of a thorough investigation of the objects that have 
been discovered in the Indus Valley, Marshall has come to the 
conclusion that the religion of that period was a composite one and 
that many cults existed side by side, and continued to flourish without 
let or hindrance to one another.’ Of these religious cults, the Mother 
cult and the Siva cult must have been most widely prevalent —a fact 
which is attested by the abundance of relevant materials unearthed in 
the Indus Valley. In the later religious history, those two cults are 
seen to have developed into the two parallel religions of Saivism and 
Saktism. The Mother cult is also seen to have been merged into the 
Siva cult, so that the Mother or Sakti began to be represented as the 
consort of Siva. Other minor cults, like tree worship '° and the worship 
of inanimate objects," which had existed separately, were later fused 





° Childe, New Lights on the Most Ancient East, p. 184. 
” Marshall, ibid., p. 48. 

® Pusalker, op.cit., pp. 63 ff. 

? Marshall, op.cit., pp. 76 ff. 

'° Marshall, op.cit., pp. 63 ff. 

'' Marshall, op.cit., pp. 66 ff. 
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into the major cults. For example, the tree worship and the worship 
of serpents, of which traces are found in the Indus period, have been 
absorbed by the Saivism and Vaisnavism of the Epic and Purdanic 
periods. The serpent becomes the couch of Visnu: Siva wears the 
serpent as yajnopavita and as other ornaments. 7u/asi and hilva are 
considered to be sacred to Visnu and Siva respectively.'? Each temple 
in South India has its sacred tree under the designation sthalavrksa.™ 

A seal from Mohenjodaro depicts a horned deity (Fig. 1). This 
deity possesses very great significance so far as our study is concerned. 
A detailed description of it, as given by Marshall, is as follows:'4 

“The god who is three-faced is seated on a low Indian throne, in 
a typical attitude of yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to 
heel and toes tured downwards. His artns are outstretched, his hands, 
with thumbs in front resting on his knees. From wrist to shoulder the 
arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three larger; over 
his breast is a triangular pectoral or perhaps a series of necklaces ... 
and round his waist a double band. The lower limbs are bare and the 
phallus (urdhva-medhra) seemingly exposed, but it is possible that 
what appears to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waist-band. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To 
either side of the god are four animals an elephant and tiger on his 
proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne 
are two deer standing with head retardant, and horns turned to the 
centre. At the top of the seal is an inscription of seven letters, the last 
of which for lack of room, at the right hand top corner had been 
placed between the elephant and the tiger.” 





'* Fergusson seems not to have gone deep into the problem. Hurriedly he has made 
the following observation in his exhaustive work on the tree and serpent worship: 
“There does not seem to be a trace of Tree worship mixed up with Saivism, nor any 
real connection with serpent worship”. Tree and Serpent worship, p. 75. — 

'’ Gopinath Rao: “In South India, each Siva temple has some particular tree which is 
peculiar to that temple and goes by the name sthalavrksa, or the tree of the place ... 
The tulasi plant is held in high esteem and association with Vaisnavism and regular 
puja is daily offered to that plant in many Hindu homes today. The leaves of this 
plant are sacred and pleasing an offering to Visnu as those of bael tree are to Siva”. 


Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, Introduction p. 15. 
‘* Marshall, op.cit., p. 52. 
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Fig. 1: Horned deity on Mohenjodaro seals. 
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Various attempts have been made to study the seal in detail, and 
to find out the religious concept represented by it. Marshall," 
Mackay,'® and many other scholars '’ are unanimous in interpreting 
the deity pictured on the seal as the prototype of the later Siva. That 
deity is said to display many characteristics of the latter that are 
prominently assigned to him by Epic and Purdnic traditions. No 
attempt, however, is made specifically to impose the name of Siva 
upon that deity, though names such as Pasupati are mentioned in that 
connection.'” 


The pose in which the deity is represented immediately attracts 
one’s attention. He is seated cross-legged in an attitude of meditation. 
The position of his feet, toes and hands, clearly indicate some yogic 
dsana. It is not difficult to connect Siva with yoga. This characteristic 


‘5 Marshall, op.cit., pp. 52-55. 


'6 Mackay more or less repeats what Marshall has said, and thus endorses the latter's 
viewpoint. Vide Early Indus Civilisation, pp. 56 f. 


'7 Law M.N., ‘“Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilisation”, JHQ, vol. VIII, pp. 121 ff. 
Karmarkar A.P. “Fresh and further Light on Mohenjodaro Riddle” ABORI, vol. 
XXI, pp. 115 fF. 

The Linga-cult in Ancient India, B.C. Law, vol. 1, pp. 456 ff. 

“Some Nude Gods of the Hindu pantheon”, ABORY, vol. XXIII, p. 214. 

“The Aryo-Dravidian character of the Mohenjodaro Inscriptions”, Prdcyavdni, 
(Calcutta) I, pp. 99-101. 

Heras H.S.J. “The Plastic Representation of God Amongst the Proto-Indians”, 
Sardesai Comm. Vol., pp. 223-234. 

“The Religion of the Mohenjodaro People according to the Inscriptions”, J. Bom. U., 
V. (1936), pp. 1-29. 

“The Worship in Mohenjodaro”, J. Anthrop S. Jubilee Vol., 1937, pp. 31-39. 
Ghosh A, “Siva, His pre-Aryan Origin”, JC, vol. I, p. 763. 

Diksitar, “Antiquity of Saivism”, Kalydnakalpataru, vol. VII, 1940, p. 434. 
Childe. This author endorses Marshall’s viewpoint. He observes: “Mohenjodaro 
depicts a homed deity..., he is obviously a prototype of Siva, three-faced lord of 
beasts, prince of yogis, as Marshall has demonstrated in detail”, op.cit., p. 185. 


The identification of that deity with Siva is not accepted by T.M.P. Mahadevan, 
JGJRI, vol. IV. (1946), pp. 1-4. See also B.A. Saletore (New Review 10) and K.A. 
Nilakantha Sastri, JUPHS, II (NS), 1954, pp. 1-9). According to Saletore, the deity 
is to be identified with Agni, while Nilakantha Sastri thinks that “the so-called 
three-headed Pagupati form of Siva is in fact a buffalo-headed composite deity 
whose body is a clever fusion of various deadly animals”. 
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of Siva is repeatedly emphasized tn the Purdnas.'* The representation 
of Daksinamarti in a yogic posture, delivering a discourse to his 
disciples through silence, is still a striking example of the living 
element of yoga in Saivism.*? Several instances may be cited from 
the Purdnas to prove the closest connections of Siva with yoga.?! It 
Is generally assumed that, being pre-Aryan in its Origin, yoga was 
not given its due prominence in the Vedic literature. Though passages 
infused with yogic ideas are not wanting in the Vedic texts, it is in the 
Epics and the Puranas that yoga is frequently mentioned. Again, it 1s 
in these latter works that Siva (and, to a certain extent, Visnu) 1S 
constantly described as not only preaching the voga-marga, but also 
being himself master-vogin.” The emphasis on yoga in the Indus 





' This is clearly evident in the following epithets of Siva: 

Yogin: Kurma P., 1.9.58. 

Yogapati: Skanda P., 1.1.32.150. 
Yoginam [sitaram: Kurma P., 1.25.52. 
Mahayogesvara: Vdmana P., 44.58. 
Yogavidam varah: Karma P., 1.25.33. 

*’ “As the teacher of yoga, music and other sciences, he is known by the name 
Daksinamarti. One account gives an explanation as regards the etymology of the 
name. It states that because Siva was seated facing the South when he taught 
yogajnana, he came to be known as Daksinamiarti.” Gopinath Rao, op.cit., Vol. lI, 
pt. I, p. 275. In this connection the popular verse relating to this topic may be cited: 
Citram vatataror mule vrddhah Ssisya gurur yuvd | 
Gurostu maunam vydkhadnam Sisyasca chinnasamsayGh || 
“Wonder, at the root of a banyan tree are old disciples and a young teacher; the 
comments of the teacher are silent and the disciples have their doubts cleared!” 

"The Kiirma Purana (Il, chapters 1-11) contains a Gita in imitation of the 

Bhagavadgitd. It must be noted that the colophons of these chapters also are 1n 

imitation of those of the Bhagavadgita, and thus this gifd too claims to be a yoga- 

sdstra. It is interesting to note that these two gods, Visnu and Siva, alone continue 
to wield great influence among their devotees from Upanisadic times onwards. 

This may probably be due to their association with yoga. Both of them are teachers 

of yoga, though the implications of the term yoga is not the same in the two cases. 

It may incidentally be noted that Brahma, the other member of the trinity, reveals 

no connection with the yoga-mdrga, and in course of time he withdrew totally from 

the religious sphere. 

Visnu is mentioned as a mahayogin, and he himself s 

and points him out as the promulgator of yoga. Karma P., 1.25.31 ff. 


peaks of Siva in similar terms, 
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Valley religion 1s further made clear by other objects unearthed there. 
The head of a male statue from Mohenjodaro has its eyes focused on 
the nose.” This pose naturally leads to the conclusion that it is a 
portrayal of an attitude of yoga. Another representation of the deity 
in yogic posture is depicted on a small faience seal from Mohenjo- 
daro. On either side of this deity are portrayed two ndgas, ina kneeling 
posture, praying with their hands stretched upwards.** All these points 
may be cited as proof of the prevalence of the yogic ideology which 
seems to have formed an essential characteristic of the Indus Valley 
religion. 

Besides the yogic posture, there is another characteristic of the 
Pasupati representation, to which special attention may be drawn. 
The lower limbs are bare and the phallus is seemingly exposed. This 
is in sharp contrast to the priest-like figure earlier referred to with a 
robe thrown over its shoulders, and with eyes fixed on the nose for 
meditation. In this context, it is suggested that nudity is not necessa- 
rily the characteristic of the Indus gods. However, the figure on this 
seal is shown naked, and it may, in all probability be a prototype of 
the Purdnic Siva, who reveals the same characteristic.?> 

Attention also may be drawn to another characteristic of this 
figure; three faces are visible in this portrayal. This is explained in 
various ways. In the later mythology, five heads are ascribed to Siva,” 
and each denotes a separate function.*’ Sometimes this god is referred 
to as four-faced.”* The ascription of three faces to Siva does not seem 
to have been common in Hindu mythology. It is, however, not unlikely 
that the fourth face of the figure in the seal is on the rear, and is left 
entirely to our imagination to be visualized.?? Such an assumption 
would remove any difficulty in relating that figure with Siva. 


23 Mackay, op.cit., pp. 53 ff. 

*4 Marshall, op.cit., p. 68. 

*> Cf. Matsya P., 154, 331. 

© Skanda P.,1.1.34.47; Bhagavata P., VIII.7.29. 
27 Siva P., Vayusamhita, 8.1-10. 

* Kurma P.,1.20.63; Liriga P., 1.19.7. 
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Another noteworthy characteristic of this seal is that a few animals 
are portrayed as surrounding the central figure. This hints at the 
lordship of the god over animals. This fact, again, naturally leads 
one to connect that god with later Rudra-Siva, who, in a similar 
capacity, has gained the appellation Pasupati.*° 

However, the horns that are displayed on the head of the figure 
are indicative of more than what they ordinarily seem to signify in 
the case of other figures.*! It has been pointed out that not only in the 
Indus Valley, but also in all other parallel cultures, the horns have 
indicated divinity. But in the case of Siva it has given rise to an ele- 
gant headdress.” It is exclusively the characteristic of Siva to arrange 
his hair in various shapes:*Jatamakuta is the special characteristic of 





29 The explanation given by Stella Kramrisch about the image of Mahadeva may be 
recalled in this connection: 
“The Visnudharmottara speaks of the five heads of Siva. They are Isana, Tatpurusa, 
Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata. They face four directions. The first, the highest, 
is not carved as a rule on these images, which are known as pancamukhalinga, the 
five-faced sign or symbol. Pancamukhalinga has four faces in the four directions, 
they are carved against the central /ir'ga-pillar, whose rounded tops surmounts them, 
Though four faces only are generally carved, they too need not be all visible. Three, 
two or one face only is required to be shown, if the innermost sanctuary in which 
stands the linga has four, three, two or one doors respectively.” “The Image of 
Mahadeva in the cave of Elephanta Island”, Ancient India, no. 2 (July 1946), p. 6. 

>° Cf. Pasuindm pataye namah, TS, IV.5.1.17. and Taveme panca pasavo... AV, 
XI.2.9; other names with similar implication occur in the Purdnas. 

31 Marshall, op.cit., p. 67. 


32 That Siva had an elegant headdress, which invariably happened to be an artistic 
arrangement of the matted hair, may be seen from the following note: 
“The fatamakuta is as the name indicates made up of twists of matted hair, done 
into the form of a tall cap. The Uttarakamika gives the following somewhat long 
and unintelligible description of the usnisa in which the jatdmakuta is included. 
Jatabhih paficabhir granthim trimatrena viSesatah Ekadhd tu tridhda vrtya Ses 
abhih parsvalambanam Jatamakutam etad dhi sarvalankdram Iritam: “five jatas 
or braids of matted hair are taken and tied into a knot three inches in height by 
coiling them into one or three loops, the remaining braids being bound and taken 
through to be left hanging on both sides.” 
Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. I, p. 28. 

>3 Kapardin is an epithet ‘of Siva: YV, IV.5.1.10; IV.5.1.29 & IV.5.1.49. Siva is often 
described as Kapardin in the Purdnas. Brahmdnda P., 11.25.12; Vamang Pp 
33.24; Vayu P., 1.54.69 and so on. 
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the anthropomorphic representations of Siva seen in the temples of 
the South.** Some scholars see in these horns a forerunner of the 
trisiila.» It is also suggested that the proto-Indian Siva was originally 
represented as a bull (which was his special animal) and that, even 
after the anthropomorphisation of the god, the horns were preserved 
as the relic of the original representation. The horns of the Indus 
Valley Pasupati later came to be regarded as the crescent moon borne 
on his forehead by the Epic Siva. 

The discovery of stones, varying in size and resembling the 
phallus, tends to confirm the authenticity of the above identification.*” 
The phallic cult has been shown by several scholars to have been 
closely connected with Saivism,3* and this topic is studied in detail 
elsewhere in this work.*’ It is sometimes suggested that the phallic 
cult and the Pasupati cult of the Mohenjodaro times, though inde- 
pendent in origin, were amalgamated over the course of time, and 
that this fusion of these two cults was clearly evident in the /iga 
worship of later Saivism.*° 

Among the animals worshipped in the Indus religgic) was . 
powerful bull.“ The bull occupies a prominent place in Saivism. It 1s 
the vehicle of Siva and at the same time is the crest of {us banner. 
However, it may be incidentally pointed out that no instance can be 
cited where all these features, individually claimed to characterize 


** See chapter V regarding the various images of Siva discussed therein. 
°° Marshall, op.cit., p. 54. Regarding the horns of the Mohenjodaro deity, sce: 
Saletore, “The identification of a Mohenjodaro Figure”, N.R., vol. X, pp. 31-34. 


More as G.M. “A Mohenjodaro Figure”, N.R., vol. X, p. 443; Ghosh, “Siva — His 
Pre-Aryan origins”, /C., vol. Il. p 764 ff. 


36 Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH, no. 1, pp. 141-142. 
>” Marshall, op.cit., p. 54. 


** Among these may be mentioned Marshall, Heras, Karmarkar, De, Diksitar, and 


Sur. Their views are discussed elsewhere in this work. A totally different view is 
maintained by Mahadevan. 


* Chapter V of the present work. 


* However, no positive evidence is advanced in support of this viewpoint. 
*" Marshall, ibid., p. 72. 
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the Saiva religion, are portrayed together. In other words, we cannot 
find a seal in which clear indications are given of the interconnection 
between the various cult-objects, Pasupati, the Mother goddess, the 
phallus, and the bull. 

From the above study, we may draw the following conclusions 
about the Indus religion: first of all, there are no religious buildings 
which can be definitely identified as temples. Secondly, traces are 
found of several religious cults, such as the Mother cult, the PasSupati 
cult, the worship of certain cult objects like trees, and the adoration 
of phallic objects. Thirdly, the male god represented on the famous 
Pasupati seal, on account of his yogic posture, his three visible faces, 
and his being surrounded by beasts, is in all probability to be identified 
as the forerunner of the Epic Siva. And fourthly, no clear indications 
are available regarding any interrelation among the various cults 
mentioned above. 

In this connection a passing reference may be made to the 
attempts made by Father Heras to read the inscriptions of Mohenjo- 
daro and thereby determine the character of the religion of the Indus 
Valley. The method adopted by this scholar is not quite scientific and 
his interpretation of the seals is definitely unconvincing.*? His inter- 
pretations are vitiated by his attempts to read into the Indus Valley 
inscriptions which belong to the second millennium BC, descriptive 
phrases and clauses which are modem in character. In some cases 
they are more modern than even the phrases and clauses which one 
meets with in the Tamil works of the classical type.*? Unless a scientific 


* The inefficiency of the method of interpretation of this scholar is thus pointed out: 
“Father Heras ... laboured with the pictograms discovered from the cities. He 
assumed that these pictograms were ideograms and tried to weave a consistent 
annal out of them. He substituted South Indian words for the pictures...How did he 
know that these pictures did not bear a Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali or Marathi name? 
... His views are influenced by other considerations and consequently the conclusions 
he draws are one-sided and biased”, Samkarananda, Rgvedic Culture of the Pre- 
historic Indus, vol. I, pp. 51 ff. 

*? Even a superficial comparison of both the dialects reveals this fact very clearly. 
There is hardly any phrase in the inscription which is sufficiently archaic to 
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approach was made to the study of the Indus Valley epigraphy and 
unless some clues were found as in the case of the hieroglyphics, it 
might not be possible to arrive at any useful conclusions in the matter.” 
The fact that the interpretations of the inscriptions on the seals by 
Heras are not quite reliable is even hinted at by his pupil, who seems 
to be inclined to rely mostly on the data available to him in the Vedic 
and the other works which he regards as accounts of Dravidian culture 
recorded in the Sanskrit language.*° 


2. The Rgvedic Period 


Now we pass on to another period; here we are on firmer grounds 
insofar as the religious history of ancient India is concerned, for the 
materials we are able to gather help us to draw conclusions with far 
greater precision. The importance of the Reveda as a cultural-historical 
sourcebook which has been preserved for posterity, more or less in 
its original form, is recognized by all.*® 

The position ascribed in the Vedic pantheon to Rudra, in whom 
we are able to identify the predecessor of the Epic Siva, is of great 
significance for our study. This god inspired great awe among the 
beings, the only other god to have done so being Varuna,‘” who was 
once regarded as the greatest in the Vedic pantheon. Thus it becomes 
evident that the attitude of the people towards Rudra was, throughout 
the period, based on feelings of fearful devotion. As against this, the 





indicate its antiquity. This even leads one to wonder whether this is probably due 
to the interpreter’s lack of acquaintance with the less familiar Sangam dialect, 
which differs very widely from modem Tamil. 

** Srikantha Sastri, however, holds the view that the language of the Indus inscriptions 
is not primitive Dravidian, Munda or Burushaski, but primitive Indonesian. Hunter 
thinks that the Indus signs were borrowed from Austric predecessors. See QUMS, 
vol. XXXII, no. 3, p. 291. 

** Karmarkar, The Religions of India, vol. 1, pp. 29ff. 

“ Winternitz, 4 History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, pp. 37ff. 

*” “Varuna is invoked in far fewer hymns than Indra, Agni or Soma, but he 1s 


undoubtedly the greatest of the Vedic gods by the side of Indra.” Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 54. 
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minor position of this god in the pantheon is implied by the infre- 
quency of hymns addressed to him. This is a kind of paradox relating 
to Rgvedic Rudra — a paradox, which, indeed, supplies the key to 
the proper understanding of the personality of the god. As we pass 
from the Rgveda to the later strata of Vedic literature, we begin to 
feel the gradual growth of the importance and popularity of this god. 
Of course, the peculiar manner in which Rudra is sought to be isolated 
from the other gods of the Vedic hierarchy within Vedic ritual con- 
tinues to be evident even in later Vedic literature. 

The Rgveda presents a religion which is totally different from 
that of the Mohenjodaro times. Here, perhaps for the first time, we 
come across a rich pantheon of divinities, all of which differ from 
one another in their functions and characteristics. Of these, Indra, 
being the most often invoked, (puruhuta), was certainly the most 
popular god. This is plainly evident from the number of hymns 
which celebrate him.** Next in importance to him is Agni.*? In the 
Rgvedic pantheon, a very minor position is assigned to Rudra. He 
has only three full hymns addressed to him.*° He is mentioned in the 
Rgveda only seventy times in all.*' Even on the basis of this meager 
material it is necessary to reconstruct the personality of Rudra with 
a view to finding out how and to what extent he is related to the 
Epic Siva. 

A clear picture of Rudra is given to us in the Rgveda, with distinc- 
tive representations of his physical features. Explicit references are 
made to his hands * and arms °° and to his limbs ™ and lips.*° The 


a 

48 “His importance is indicated by the fact that about 250 hymns celebrate his greatness 
more than those devoted to any other god, and very nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of hymns of the Reveda.” Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 54. 


49 “Next to Indra, he is the most prominent of the Vedic gods. He is celebrated in at 
least 200 hymns of the Rgveda.” ibid., p. 83. 


50 RV, 11.33; 1.114; VII.46. 

5! His name occurs about 75 times. Macdonell, op.cit., p. 74. 
$2 Rudra mrlayakur hastah. RV, 1.33.7. 

53. Vajrabdho. RV, 1.33.3. 
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braided hair “° which he wears Is highly significant. His complexion 
is brown.’ He has a dazzling appearance, and his brilliance ** engages 
the attention of the Vedic poet. 

Rudra is armed with weapons of offence. He carries the thunder- 
bolt.*? He is armed with a bow and arrows,” and they are strong and 
ewift.°! This bow ts later retained by Siva, and he wields it with an 
attribution of a special name Pindaka to it. It is even possible that the 
thunderbolt mentioned above developed into the trisi/a. 

Rudra has often been described as being constituted of two 
distinctly opposite personalities. He is fierce °° and destructive “ yet 
at the same time is kind and benign.” He ts the strongest of the strong 
65 and is depicted as the ruddy boar of heaven.” Epithets such as 
‘bull’,°’ indicative of immense physical strength, are showered on 





4 Sthirebhir angath pururtipa ugro, “with firm limbs, of many forms and terrific” RV, 
3329. 

“ Susiprah. RV, 1.33.5. 

* Kapardine. RV, 1114.1. 

? Babhruh. RV, 1.33.5. 

* Yah sukra iva stryo hiranyamiva rocate, “He who shines like Sukra, like Sarya, 

like gold”. RV, 1.43.5. 

° Vajrabaho. RV, 1.33.3. 

™ Arhan bibharsi sayakani dhanva. RV, 11.33.10. 

“' Ima rudrdya sthiradhanvane ... ksipresave, “to Rudra whose bow is strong and 

arrow swift”. RV, VIL.46.1. 

"= Uerah, RV,1U.33.9. and RV, X.126.5. 

’ Upahatnum. RV, 1.33.11. The Purdnas usually depict him as a calm and peaceful 
looking god, and to this god of benign qualities the devotces were attracted. But his 
fury also formed the subject matter of some passages in the Purdnas. This was 
especially when the gods were oppressed by demons. However, it must be noted 
ihat the god js never to be represented tn his dreadful form for purpose of worship. 
The Agamic texts strictly lay down the rule that the Images meant for worship 
should be devoid of such features. The Santa aspect, on the other hand, is to be 


amply displayed. 
“ Mrlaydkuh. RV, 11.33.7. 
lavastumas tavasdm. RV, \i.33 > 
Dives vardham arusiam, RV.1.114.5. 
°” Vrsahhah, RVW.33.7. 
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him. He is the exalted one,” always swift and rapid,” ever-young ” 
and unaging.’' He is unassailable * and unsurpassed in might.”* More- 
over, he is intelligent,” wise * and beneficient.” This self-glorious 
god 7 rules over the heroes.” He ts the lord of the world ” and wins 
for himself the epithet isa@na. Later on, the name Isvara, an appella- 
tion derived similarly, is exclusively reserved for Siva. By his rule 
and universal sovereignty, he is aware of the doings of men and gods.” 
He is exalted as the father of the world.’ 

Many atime he is called the bountiful god.* This easily-invoked 
god claims for himself the epithet ‘auspicious’. This epithet, it is 
suggested, is used euphemistically, to counteract the natural dread- 
fulness of the god. It is, however, with this apptication, that this god 
gains great prominence in later literature. 

As pointed out above, malevolence is a quality frequently 
assigned to Rudra in the Rgveda. He is repeatedly requested not to 
injure or slay his worshippers, their children, or their cattle. His shafts 


a 

§ Brhantam. RV, Vil.10.4. 

” Prarudrena yayind. RV, X.92.5, 

° Yuvd pitd svapa rudra esdm. RV, V.60.5. 

' Ajaram. RV, VI.49.10. 

> Asalhava. RV, VII.46.1. 

3 Ojivah. RV, 11.33.10. 

. Kad rudrayva pracetase, RV, 1.43.1, 

5 Kavim. RV, 1114.4. 

% Susumnam. RV, VL49.10. 

17 Rudrava svayasase. RV, 1,129.3. 

® Ry idraya _, ksayadviraya. RV, 1.114.1 and 2. 

” Tyanad asya bhuvanasya. RV, I1.33.9. 

“” Sa hi ksayena ksamyasya janmanah Samrdjyena divyasya cetasi. RV, Vy 46.2. 

8! Bhuvanasya pitaram. RV, V1.49.10. 
This became a common concept in later times. Kalidasa reters to Siva in Stintia: 
terms: Jagatah pitarau vande Parvatiparamesvarau (Raghuvanga, 1.1.) The 
Saiva saints of South India, too, address the god as both father and mothe, te 

*? Midhvah. RV, 1.114.3. The liberality of this god is evident in the Epics - 
P; irdnas, especially in the latter, where he is described as without reserye bein the 
on the devotees whatever objects they desire from him. Wing 


 Sivah. RV, X.29.9. 
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are always dreaded and the appeasement of his wrath is always 
solicited.” In the Rgveda itself, Rudra once receives the epithet ‘man- 
slaying’.*° 

But great benevolence is also a characteristic feature this god. 
He is sought to pacify the anger and the evil that came from the 
gods.” He is prayed to *’ not only for the sake of protection but also 
for bestowal of blessings.** He is invoked to bring about welfare for 
men and beasts.* It may be pointed out that his lordship over man as 
well as beast ultimately became a prominent characteristic of the 
god. 

Rudra could be beneficient to his worshippers in another way. 
He was the master of the art of healing ® and his remedies often 
cured the sickness of the ailing supplicants. He is said to be possess- 
ing a thousand remedies,” and his hands too are glorified as restorative 
and healing.” He raises up the heroes with his remedies, and thus 





** M4 no mahdntam uta md no arbhakam ma na uksantam md na uksitam | Ma no 
vadhih pitaram mota mdtaramh md nah priydstanvo rudra ririsah || 
“Do not kill the great among us, nor the small one, nor our bull, nor the crop grown 
by us, nor our father, nor our mother, nor our dear selves, o Rudra, in a desire to 
harm.” RV, I.114.7-8. 

© Rudrdya nrghne. RV, IV.3.6. It is significant that this quality attributed to Vedic 
Rudra disappears almost completely in later times. The idea that he is the lord of 
beings (pasupati) comes to the fore-front, and this idea is emphasized in the 
subsequent religious texts. In the Epics and the Puranas his anger is shown to be 
directed only against the demons, several of whom he is described in these texts to 
have destroyed. 

* Are asmad daivyam helo asyatu. “Throw away far from us the divine anger.” RV, 
I.114.4. Cf. Griswold, The Religion of the Rgveda p. 298. 

"” Svasti no rudrah patu amhasah. “Hail! May Rudra protect us from evil.” RV, V.51.13. 

** Unmd mamanda vrsabho marutvan tvakstyasa vayasG nddhamdnam. 
“He, the bull, beyond measure, rejoiced the one praying him with the most vigorous 
health.” RV, II.33.6. 

89 Sam nah karatyarvate sugam mesdya mesye nrbhyo naribhyo gave. 
“May he bring happiness, easy of access, to the horse, the ram, the ewe, the men, 
the women and the cow.” RV, 1.43.6. 

® Bhesaja rasi. RV, 11.33.12 and VIL.46.3. 

°! Sahasram te bhesaja. RV, VII.46.3. 

* Mrlayakur hastah. RV, 1.33.7. 
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wins for himself the distinction of being the greatest physician among 
physicians.” Some of the temples of South India maintain this an- 
cient Vedic tradition by ascribing such names as VaidyeSvara and 
Vaidyanatha to Siva enshrined within. 

Tryambaka,™ a common epithet of Siva in later religion, is alrea- 
dy applied to Rudra in the Rgveda at least once.** This has a different 
implication altogether; here it merely means that he is a god who has 
three mothers or sisters. 

The significant association of Rudra with the munis who are 
mentioned in the tenth mandala has been emphasized. Through that 
association the Vedic Rudra is sought to be related to later Siva.® 
This hymn,”’ it has been pointed out, portrays a distinct religious 
cult, the cult of the muzis, and provides a graphic description of its 
adherents. They are called munis. They wear long hair and have a 
tawny complexion. They are described as wearing dirty garments. 
They follow the course of the wind and are said to have attained 
divinity. The occult powers which they have acquired are indicated 
by reference to their wading through the firmament, illumining all 
objects. Many a time the munis are associated with Vayu in the 
muni-sukta, and this is a sure indication that they were endowed 
with superhuman powers attainable through yoga. The description 
of these munis wearing coloured garments as wandering through 
the sky, and as treading the tracts of the Apsarases and the Gandharvas, 
reminds one of the mysterious achievements of the yogins. Rudra 1s 
associated with them, sharing a cup of poison with them. This 
reference naturally suggests an identification of the two gods, Rudra 
and Siva. 


°° Bhesajam bhisaktamam. RV, 11.33.4. 

* For a discussion of the appellation Tryambaka, see F. Singh, “Rudra”, JHQ, vol. 
XVI, p. 788. 

°° RV, VII.59.12. See also Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the 
Upanisads, HOS, vol. 31, p. 143. 

% Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, Journal of the University of Poona, no. 1, Pp. 100. 

7 RV, X.136. 
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3. Rudra in the Atharvaveda 


Most of the gods of the Rgveda appear in the Atharvaveda. “But 
their character has quite faded, and they hardly differ from each 
other ... and as the magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and 
destruction of demons — the gods being invoked only for this purpose 
— they have all become demon killers.” ” [t may, however, be pointed 
out that this observation made by Winternitz does not apply to Rudra, 
who maintains intact his identity in the Atharvaveda. mainly his terror- 
inspiring personality. He continues to be dreaded and so do his bow 
and arrows. As a matter of fact, the concept of Rudra becomes more 
dynamic in the Atharvaveda, possibly through its amalgamation with 
that of Bhava and Sarva, especially the latter, who himself was an 
eminent archer. 

Bhava and Sarva, originally different from Rudra,” are men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda and both share the characteristics of Rudra. 
In the hymns in which these two are addressed, Rudra is substituted 
either for one or for the other; thus did the identity of Rudra with 
Bhava and Sarva finally come to be established. Bhava and Sarva are 
always united and accordant.'™ 

Black locks are ascribed to Rudra. He is thousand-eyed !°! and 
dark in complexion.' The devotee pays obeisance to his face, eyes, 
skin, form, aspect, limbs, belly, tongue, mouth, teeth and nose.! 
Rudra rides in a chariot.'™ Thus, in this Veda we come across a rich 
display of the anthropomorphic features of the god. 





”* Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, p. 124. 
” Dandekar, op.cit., p. 99. 
° Bhavdrudrau sayuja samvidanau. AV, XI. 2.14. 
"! Nilasikhandena sahasraksena rudrena. AV, X1.2.7. 
2 Svdvdsvam Krsnam asitam. AV, X1.2.18. 
" Mukhaya te pasupate yani caksiimsi te bhava | 
Tvace riipdya sandrse praticindya te namah || 
Angebhyasta udardya jihvdyd asyaya te | 
Dadbhyo gandhaya te namah || AV, X1.2.5-6. 
™ Mrnantam bhimam ratham. AV, XI.2.18. 
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Sarva wields a golden bow.'®* Far flies the shaft of Rudra.'°° 


Bhava and Sarva are implored not to discharge their long arrow.'°’ 
Rudra fires his shafts in the presence of his worshippers.'’* Besides 
these weapons, Rudra employs various diseases as his weapons, which 
he directs against his foes. Cough and fever '” are the most dreaded. 
He is implored not to overwhelm the worshippers with fever or poison, 
nor With the fire that comes from Heaven. He is besought to favour 
those who offer him worship." 

Bhava and Sarva are fierce gods.''' Prayers are offered to them 
for safe delivery from calamity.''? Sarva is renowned for his skill in 
archery,''? and both he and Bhava are worthy of reverence.''* This 
god is repeatedly implored to be gracious, and afford protection, to 
remove calamity and give life. He is described to be manifoldedly 
wise. He views the whole world and thus superintends the movements 
of all beings.'” 

Bhava and Sarva launch their lightning against the wicked and 
also against those who practise sorcery.''® They are lords or spirits 
and birds and beasts.'!? They are besought to not be hostile and also 
not to discharge their long arrow. “Shoot not the arrow aimed and 
drawn against us” ''® is the earnest prayer of the devotee. Fear 1s 
constantly expressed of harm from the god to bipeds and quadru- 





10S Dhanur bibharsi haritam hiranyayam. AV, X1.2.12. 

166 Rudrasyesuh carati. AV, XI.2.12. 

107 Pratihitam dyatam mad visrdstam. AV, X1.2.1. 

108 Sahasraksam atipasyam purastdd rudram asyantam bahudhd. AV, X1.2.17. 

09 Yasya takma kdsika hetirekam, AV, X1.2.22. 

10 Bhava rdjan yajamadnaya mrda. AY, XI. 2.28. 

1! Ai fasmin dhattam vajram ugrau. AV, IV.28.6. 

2 Bhavasarvau ... no muficatu amhasah. AV, \V.28.1. 

3 Babhruh Sarvo sta nilasikhandah. AV, VI.93.1 and also Sarvayastre, ibid, verse 2. 
14 Namacyebhyo nama ebhyah. AV, V1.93.2. 

5 Na te diiram paristhasti te bhava sadyah sarvan paripasyasi bhamim. AV, XI.2.25. 
16 Bhavasarvau asyatam papakrte krtyakrte duskrte vidyutam deva hetim. A Vi Be bi 2 
7 BhavadSarvau mrdatam ma bhiydtam bhitapati pasupati namo vam. AV, X1.2.1. 


8 Pratihitam ayatam ma visrastam. AV, X1.2.1. 
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peds,''? and anxiety often expressed as to whether he would abandon 
their bodies to the dogs with mighty mouths. ‘Covet not thou our 
kine or men or goats or sheep.” '*° Such are prayers usually addressed 
to Rudra, Bhava and Sarva. 

In the Atharvaveda, Rudra (Bhava and Sarva) is called Pasupati 
many a time. Five kinds of animals are within his domain — the 
kine, horses, men, goat and sheep.'*' He is ugra.'?? Whatever breathes 
on earth is his. He is the ruler of Heaven and the lord of the earth.'33 
All the sorcerers act under his behest.'*4 He is once mentioned as the 
slayer of Andhaka.'* The stars and the moon are under his control. 

Yhe fifteenth book of the Atharvaveda contains the vrdatya 
hymns ” in which the highest Brahman is conceived and exalted as 
vratya. They seem to speak of the two aspects of the vratya, identified 
with the great god — Mahadeva, the lord ISana, Rudra, and the other, 
his prototype, the earthly vrdatya.'?? Strangely enough, some of the 
qualities attributed to the vrdtyas bear resemblance to those of Rudra. 
The vrdatyas seem to have been beyond the pale of brahminical circles, 
but they could be accepted within the fold of orthodoxy by virtue of 
their sacrifices. The achievements of the Ekavratya are thus recounted: 
“He became Mahadeva. He gained the lordship of the gods. He became 
lord. He became the chief vratya. He held a bow. His belly is dark 
blue and his back is red. At the instigation of the gods, Rudra in his 


''? Ma no himsistam dvipado md catuspadah. AV, X1.2.1. 

2° MG no gosu purusesu md grdho no ajdvisu. AV, X1.2.21. 

2! Taveme patica pasavo vibhakta gavo aSvdh purusa ajavayah. AV, X1.2.9. 

'22 Ugrau. AV, IV.28.3 and also XI.2.21. 

3 Tava catasrah pradigas tava dyaus tava prthivl tavedam ugrorvantariksam | 
Tavedam sarvam aGtmanvad yat pranat prthivim anu || 
“Yours are the four directions, yours the sky, yours the earth, yours this intermediary 
space, yours all that has a self, yours all that breathes on the earth, you are fierce.” 
AV, XI.2.10. 

'4 Tasyeme sarve ydtava upa prasisamdsate. AV, XIII.4.27. 

"5 Rudrendndhakaghdatind, AV, X1.2.7. A variant reading of andhaka as ardhaka is 
also found. 

126 AV, XV, hymns 1-18. 

7 Wintemitz, op.cit., p. 154. 
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various aspects as Bhava, Sarva, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva and Isana is 
ascribed to the various regions as the archer to guard the vrdtya.”"** 

Another hymn which deserves special attention from the point 
of view of our study is the Brahmacari-sakta.'* This has often been 
explained as extolling the Vedic student.'° However, a few of the 
characteristic features of the brahmacdrin are seen to be against the 
theory. The hymn also cannot be understood as referring to the concept 
of Brahman. The distinctive features of the brahmacarin lead to the 
assumption of the existence of a brahmacari-cult.'*' Following a life 
of rigorous discipline, as indicated by the occurrence of such terms 
as samidh, mekhala, srama, tapas, gharma, bhiksd, the brahmacarins 
are described as “clothing themselves with heat (gharma), and stand- 
ing up with fervour (tapas). The gandharvas, also connected with 
Siva in later mythology, are associated with the brahmacari, the 
former being described as following the latter. 


4. Rudra in the Yajurveda 


The elevation of Rudra to a higher position is clearly evident in 
the Yajurveda. The simultaneous and steady rise to prominence of 
Rudra and Prajapati in that Veda seems to proclaim in advance that, 
over the course of time, these two gods are destined to emerge out of 
the Vedic pantheon as the most powerful gods. It was towards the 
end of the Vedic and the beginning of the Epic period that these two 
gods along with Visnu formed a group by themselves. However, this 
Trimurti concept is entirely foreign to Vedic religion. 

Great awe for Rudra is the keynote of the relationship that seems 
to have existed in the Yajurveda between the deity and the devotee. 
Not only the god himself, but also his bow and arrows, and even his 
choleric temper which constantly roused the sense of awe in the mind 
of the Vedic worshipper, became the object of reverence. 


‘SAV RV'S.1-21, 
AY LS. 
30 Whitney, Atharvaveda Samhita, vol. Il, p. 636. 


'' Dandekar, op.cit., p. 100. 
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The Satarudriva, included in the Vajasanevi |" and the Tuittiri- 
ya! samhitds, is a collection of verses which is important for two 
main reasons. First of all, it contains various names of Rudra shared 
by the Epic Siva, making the identification of these two gods very 
easy. Secondly, the series of datives in the texts of the Sutarudriva, 
each followed by namas,'** has helped formation of specific religious 
formulas, such as hiranyvabdhave namah, dixa@ncapataye namuah, etc. 
The mode of arcana, employing these formulae with namas at the 
end, is aregular feature of the arcand ritual in the South. Worshipping 
gods and goddesses by means of the recitation of one thousand names 
(sahasrandma), three hundred names (trisati), or one hundred and 
eight names (astottarasatanadma) is acommon occurrence in the daily 
rituals of the temples in South India. 

We shall now proceed to form a picture of Rudra in accordance 
with the description of that god in the Yajurveda. We shall particularly 
note all such characteristics of Rudra that have been inherited by his 
Epic successor. 

Rudra’s blessed body is auspicious.'* [t is not terrible, nor does 
it betoken harm. Red is the distinctive colour of this god, and 


attributes chosen to describe him imply redness or any other colour 


approximating it. He is copper-coloured,'** ruddy or brown. He is 
golden-haired,'*’ golden-armed '** and thousand-eyed. His neck is 
blue,'’? and his hair is arranged in a peculiar style which give him 
the name Kapardin.'*° He wears yajnopavita '*' and is clad in a 





MaVS, AVIS, 

"FS. 145.1, 

TS, 1V.5.1.17 onwards. 

35 Siva tanah. TS, 1V.1.2. 

'°6 Asau yas tamro aruna uta babhruh sumangalah. TS, 1V.5.1.6. 
"' Namo harikesaya. TS, 1V.5.1.17. 

"Namo hiranyabahave. TS, 1V.5.1.17. 

'” Nilagrivaya sahasraksaya. TS, 1V.5.1.8. 

'” Kapardine. TS, IV.5.10, also [V.5.1.20 and IV.5.1.44. 

'"! Upavitine. TS, 1V.5.1.1V. 
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skin.'*? He is even described as wearing a turban.'*? He is of a short 
stature and is called a dwarf.'™ 

Of all the weapons borne by Rudra, it is the bow and arrow that 
are dreaded most. The poet-devotee with great awe pays obeisance 
to the god’s bow and his arms,'*? which wield deadly weapons. Rudra 
is implored to loosen the strings from both the ends of his bow,'*° and 
to discard the arrows which he carries in his hand.'*’ It is often desired 
that his bow should at all times be devoid of a bowstring '** and his 
quiver should contain blunt shafts.'"? Besides his bow with which he 
terrifies people, Rudra also wields a sword '*° which is a source of 
fear to them. However, it may be noted that the tristi/a, a prominent 
weapon of the Epic Siva, is not mentioned in this Veda. 

Rudra is described as the dweller of the mountain.'*' He is the 


2 Kritim vasdnah. IV.5.1.17. 
In the Purdnic mythology, Siva is representing as wearing the skin of some animal. 
This is sometimes described as the skin of the elephant (Matsya P., 154.4301; Padma 
P., 1.43.385.), sometimes the skin of the tiger, (Karma P., 1.25.51), and at times 
even the skin of the lion (Va@mana P., 52.6). In one place he is described as wearing 
the skins of all these animals (Padma P., 1.46.21-2). 

') Nama usnisine. TS, 1V.5.1.22. 

‘4 Namo hrasvaya ca. TS, IV.5.1.30. 

' Ubhdbhyam uta te namo badhubhydam tava dhanvane, TS, IV.5.1.14. 

‘8° Pramurica dhanvanas tvam ubhaya drtnyor jydm. TS, IV.5.1.9. 
The bow of Siva slowly disappears, and the description of Siva given in the Purdnas 
and the representation of the god installed in the temples of South India generally 
present him with the parasu, mrga, and his other two amms in the yarada and the 
abhaya poses. However, two representations of Siva, and the relevant descriptions 
in the Purdnas, reveal him as wielding a bow. One of them is Kirata, the bestower 
of the divine weapon of Arjuna. The other is Tripurantaka, the destroyer of the 
three cities. The appellation Pinakin has gained universal recognition in religious 
circles, and it is a name specially characteristic of Siva. 

'? Vasca te hasta isavah para ta vapa. TS, IV.5.1.9. 

48 Vijyam dhanuh. TS, 1V.5.1.10. 

49 Vigalyo bdnavan uta. TS, IV.5.1.3. 

‘90 Kakubhaya nisangine. TS, IV.5.1.20. 

51 Giriganta. TS, 1V.5.1.3. Girisa. Ibid., 1V.5.1.4. Girisdya. IV.5.1.29. This tradition 
of associating Rudra with the mountain became stronger in the later Saiva religion. 
The Epic and the Puranic literature mention Kaildsa as the abode of Siva. 
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lord of the beasts.'** So fierce and terrible is the god that his gracious 
favour is repeatedly sought.'*’ He is glorified in this Veda as a bringer 
of prosperity and happiness,'** and also as the most gracious one.!** 
He is implored not to slay men and cattle. With auspicious words do 
the worshippers supplicate him that all their cattle and men be heal- 
thy and cheerful.'*® He is auspicious and therefore called Siva.'*? He 
is the bringer of prosperity, and is therefore named Sankara.'** These 
two appellations mentioned in the Yajurveda became more common 
in later mythology. He is the first divine physician.'° Rudra is des- 
cribed as being surrounded by attendant spirits. The Rudras, thousands 
of them, surround him on all sides. In later mythology these came to. 
be known by specific names, pramatha-ganas, of whom Nandin and 
sometimes Gane§a are described as leaders.! 

Names, such as Rudra, Ugra, Bhima, Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, 
Nilagriva and Srikantha occur prominently in the Yajurveda, and 


persist to this day as apellations of Siva frequently employed in the 
rituals. 


'? Pastindm pataye namah. TS, IV.5.1.17; also pasupataye, ibid., verses 28 and 40. 
‘> Midhustama Sivatama Sivo nah sumand bhava. TS, 1V.5.1.41. 
IS Sambhave ca mayobhave ca. TS, IV.5.1.41. 
‘55 Midhustama. TS, IV.5.1.51. 
'6 Asdrh prajGndrmh esdm pasinam md bher md ron mo ca nah kificandmamat. 
TS, TV5:1:47. 
'*7 Namah sivaya ca. TS, IV.5.1.41. 
''8 Namah sankardya. TS, IV.5.1.41. 
'°9 Prathamo daivyo bhisak. TS, IV.5.1. 


‘ “Tn the post-Vedic literature, Rudra is represented as being followed by various 
classes of spirits and demoniac beings often referred to as Rudraganas, bAutas or 
the Siva-ganas most of whom show an essential affinity with the original Rudras. 
It would thus seem that the relationship between Rudra and the Rudras was 
original and organic, that it was temporarily suppressed in the Rgveda, and the 
Maruts took the place of the Rudras, that in the later Vedas the ancient Rudra- 
Rudras combination was revived, and that, finally, in the post-Vedic literature 
the ancient Rudras assumed the form of the Rudra-ganas or Siva-ganas.” 
Dandekar, op.cit., p. 104. 
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5. Rudra in the Brahmanas 


The Brdhmanas are essentially exegetical in character. Indeed, 
they constitute the earliest commentaries on the Vedic samhitds. It 
must be pointed out that the Brdhmanas seek to interpret the samhitas 
mainly — or even exclusively — from the ritualistic point of view. 
They assume that the verses, formulas, and chants collected in the 
Vedic samihitds are intended to be employed within a sacrificial ntual. 
Thus mythology, which implies the celebration of gods, now falls 
into the background and sacrifice becomes the central theme. What- 
ever little mythology there is in the Bradhmanas is made subservient 
to the ritual. Insofar as the personality and character of the Vedic 
gods are concerned, the Bradhmanas add but little to what has already 
been said in the samhitads. Nevertheless, we do come across some 
references to Rudra in the Bradhmanas, and on the basis of these it is 
possible to reconstruct a picture of the Brahmanic Rudra. 

Generally speaking, in the period of the Bradhmanas, most of 
the early Vedic gods begin to lose their importance because, as 
indicated above, the centre of attraction had shifted from the gods to 
the sacrifice.'*! Rudra, however, seems to represent an exception to 
this general rule; the portrayal of Rudra in the Brahmanas clearly 
indicates this god’s ascendancy to power. This elevation of Rudra 
becomes all the more conspicuous on the background of the minor 
position occupied by him in the Rgveda. In the Brahmanas, Rudra 
has a strong rival in Prajapati who also now rises to higher ranks. '® 
Rudra is represented to have overpowered Prajapati.'** The events 
relating to this incident are recounted in the Brdhmanas in detail. 
We are told of the incest of Prajapati.'“ The gods were determined 
to chastise him. Out of their frightful forms they fashioned Bhitapati. 





‘61 About the Vedic gods as represented in the Brdhmanas, Winteritz says: “But their 
significance has faded, and they owe all their power they possess to the sacrifice 
alone”. History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 196. 


\62 4jtareya Brahmana, 1.33. 
'63 Compare Satapatha Brahmana, 1.7.4.1, 11.11.2.8, VL.1.2.8. 


'64 Aitareya Brahmana, III.33. 
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This incident hints at the supremacy which Rudra establishes over 
Prajapati.'© 

The Aitareya-Brahmana ascribes a very high place to Rudra. 
The Kausitaki also adds to the greatness of the god; and this it has 
done to such an extent that Rudra is definitely raised above the other 
gods in the Bradhmanas. This fact is, first of all, reflected in the 
assignment of a name to Rudra, which hints at his being greater than 
other gods. He is Mahadeva,'™ the Great God par excellence. He 1s 
not only great, but also powerful. Isana '* is another name of this 
god, and this name indicates the power or ruling Capacity which he 
possesses in great measure. I$ana, Iga, Igvara and similar other 
appellations, such as Mahesga, Mahesvara, Paramesvara, continue even 
in the later religious literature to be used exclusively for Siva. Among 
other names assigned to Rudra by the Kausitaki-Brahmana are Sarva, 
Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, Isana and ASani. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, Rudra is once mentioned as hundred- 
headed, thousand-eyed, and hundred-quivered.'** He is the golden- 
armed leader of the hosts.’ He is most kindly yet was originally 
called manyu (angry).'”° Often he is identified with Agni.'”! 

There are two passages in the Bradhmanas, one in the Satapatha 
and the other in the Sankhdyana, which describe the incident which 
led to the assignment of the various names of Rudra. We are told that 
this god once began to weep. He was asked why he did so; he replied 
that he was nameless and requested that he be given a name. Prajapati 
responded to his request and gave him a name befitting this action. 
Because he wept (arodit), he got the name Rudra. Rudra persistently 
insisted on getting more names, and received eight in all. These are 
Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, Rudra, [gana, and Agani.'” 





Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, p. 145. 
HOS, vol. 25, p25, 

'? Kausitaki Brahmana, VI.1.3.10-17. 168 Satapatha Brahmana, IV.157. 
'9 Ibid., TV.160. 17° Ibid., 111.157. 

'” Tbid., 111.51-64, also 11.158 and 159, also 1.340. 

'? Satapatha Brahmana, V1.1.3.10-18, also Kausitaki-Brahmana, V1.2.£E. 
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The Sankhdyana-Brahmana associated with these eight names 
respectively the eight elements, namely water, Agni, Vayu, the pla- 
nets, the trees, ddityva, the moon, food and Indra. We may discern '” 
in this eightfold nomenclature a forerunner of the later eight forms of 
Siva which were said to constitute his divine body. Of course, the 
eight elements mentioned in the Brdhmanas are not wholly identical 
with those mentioned in the later religious texts. 

It is once recounted in the Bradhimanas that Agni was created as 
the hundred-headed Rudra.'™ He is the newly-kindled fire.'”? He is 
Agni in his immortal form.'” In the process of this identification of 
Agni with Rudra, the Bradhmana mentions the names of Rudra as 
those of Agni. The following are the names thus mentioned: Sarva, 
Bhava, Pasiinam-pati, Rudra and Agni.'” All the names in this list 
except Agni are said to be ungentle. Therefore, only the gentle 
appellation, Agni, is retained. 

The North is characterized as Rudra’s special region.'’”* Rudra 
rules over beasts.'”? He is Pasupati, the lord of beasts.'*° In one of the 
Brahmana passages, he is described as having been formed of a 
compound of all terrible substances.'*! He is the ruler of animals." 
He pursues creatures. Even the gods are afraid of his strung bow and 
the arrows, for he is powerful enough to destroy them.'*? He is once 
described as hotar.'™ He craves the slaughtered cow,'®* and under the 
name Mahadeva he is said to slay cattle.'®* He is the ksatra, whereas 
the Rudras are the vis.'*’ When the gods rose to heaven, Rudra 





173 Sankhdyana Brahmana, V1.1.2-9. 
174 Satapatha Brahmana, \V.201. 


175 Thid., 1.340. 76 Ibid., I1I.156. 7 bid., 1.201. 
18 Satapatha Brahmana, IV.2.10, also X1.1.1.10; XIV.2.2.38. 
199 [bid.. I1].6.2.20; 1.7.33.8; VI.3.2.10. 180 Thid., V.3.37. 


81 4jtareya-Brahmana, Il.33.1. 

'82 Satapatha Brahmana, XII.7.3.20. 

183 Thid., 1X.1.1.1-6. 184 Thid., TV.3.4.25. 1 Jhid., V.3:19. 
18 Tandyamahd Brahmana, V1.9.7. 

'87 Satapatha Brahmana, (X.1.1.15. 1.1.1.25. 
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remained behind.'** Oblations of wild sesamum and sometimes 
gavedhika flour on an arka leaf are offered to Rudra.'*? He is wor- 
shipped with mystic syllables.'” The trvambaka oblations are offered 
to Rudra.'’! By means of this, the sacrificer is said to deliver from 
Rudra’s power those that are born and those yet to be born: the 
sacrificer’s offspring shall not suffer from disease or blemish. This 
offering is sometimes made on roads, as these are known to be the 
favourite haunts of Rudra. At the end of the tryambaka homa, Rudra 
is told: “These are thy portions. Therewith depart beyond Mijavant”’. 
The Satapatha Brahmana mentions Ambika as the sister of 
Rudra, and not as his consort.'” She is the dispenser of happiness. 


6. Rudra in the Upanisads 


The religious setting of ancient India undergoes a distinct 
transformation during the Upanisadic period. Curiously enough, 
Rudra has now the highest attributes ascribed to him, and these 
attributes are for the most part abstract in nature. In a sense, the god 
becomes more and more difficult to grasp. His identity with Brahman 
is established. It is clearly stressed that, through knowledge of this 
god, one attains liberation; ‘“‘only by knowing him does one pass over 
death. There is no other path going there.” '™ 

It must be noted that, in the Upanisads, stress is no longer put 
upon the anthropomorphic features of the god, nor on the weapons 
he wields, nor even his terrifying nature. The description of the 
external features of the god, where it is at all attempted, does in no 
way help the average devotee to easily visualize his personality. 
The Svetasvatara Upanisad is the earliest of the Saiva Upanisads 
and belongs to a fairly early period. It is, therefore, this Upanisad 
which has been taken as the main basis for our study of Rudra in the 
Upanisads; and all the references are from that Upanisad. 


'88 Thid., 1.7.3.1. 189 Thid., [X.1.1.8. 

mS Thid, TX.1.1.22. 19! Thid., I. 438. 

'? Taittiriya Brdhmana, 1.6.10; Satapatha Brahmana, 11.6.2.9. 

'3 Tameva viditvatimrtyum eti ndnyah panthd vidyate ayandya. V1.15. 
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The Svetasvatara Upanisad characterizes Rudra as visvatomukha, 
visvatascaksus, visvatohasta and visvatahpat “having heads, eyes, arms, 
feet on all sides”.'™ His face is propitious.'®S He is devoid of parts,'”° 
and free from blemishes.'”? His is the most benign body which is 
auspicious, unterrifying and revealing no evil.'’* He is to be grasped 
by the mind.'” He has many forms,*” which cannot be seen by mortals 
with their physical eyes.”°! It is not possible to ascertain his nature 
even through comparison, for there is nowhere the like of him.” The 
Upanisad proclaims that no one has so far grasped him.*° He is 
incorporeal.°™ He sheds lustre on all regions — above, beneath, and 
across — and shines like the sun.*” 

It is in the Svetasvatara Upanisad that we find for the first time 
a clear allotment of the function of creation, preservation and 
destruction to Rudra-Siva. Contrary to later convention, it is to one 
and the same god that these functions are ascribed here. He is the 
protector. After creating all the worlds, he absorbs them at the end of 
time.2% Rudra creates Brahmi, and gives unto him the Veda.**’ He is 
the author of existence and non-existence.*** He is the creator of 


ee 
16 Visyatahcaksuruta visvatomukho visvatohasta uta visvatahpat. Ul.3. 


19S Rudra yat te daksinam mukham. IV.21. See Sankara’s commentary on this line: 
Daksinam mukham = mukham utsdhajananam. 


1% Akalah. VI.5; and Niskalam. VI1.19. 

197 Niravadyam. VI.19. 

198 Siva tanth aghorah papakasini. IlL.5. 

19 Bhavagradhyam. 

20 Vigvarupam. V1.5. 

201 Na samdrsyate pasyati tisthati ripam asya | Na caksusd pasyatt kaScanainam || 
[V.20. 

202 Nq tasya pratima asti. 1V.19. 

203 Nainam urdhvant na tiryaticam na madhye parijagrabhat. IV. 19. 

204 4nidakhyam. V.14. 

205 Sarva diga urdhva adhas ca tiryah prakdsayan bhrdjate yadvanadyvan | Evam sa 
devo... V.4. 

2% Saiicukocdntakale samsrjya visvad bhuvandni gopah. IIl.2. 

207 Yo brahmanam vidadhati purvam | Yo vai vedamsca prahinoti tasmai || V1.18. 


208 Bhavabhavakaram. V.14. 
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everything.*” He creates heaven and earth.?'° He is the supreme 
ultimate cause.*'' Of old he gave rise to the golden germ.?" He beheld 
the same when it was born.” He is the author of creation and its 
parts.*'* He is the maker of all.?!* He makes the one seed manifold.2!® 
He is the maker of all things.?!’ 

Rudra is described as the protector of the mountain.2!* He is the 
ruler of nature and spirit.*! He is the lord of the two-footed and the 
four-footed beings.””° He is the cause of the worldly existence, of 
liberation, of continuance and of bondage.”! He is the protector of 
the world in critical time.222 He is the guardian of the world. He 
rules this world for ever.?*4 He, the great seer, is implored to endow 
the beings with clear understanding.” He is the author of time,**° the 
knower,”’’ the witness.?”* He is the controller of many.””? He alone 
embraces the universe,” and by him this whole world is enveloped.”*! 
He is the knower of all.”2 





” Visvasya srastdram. IV.14. *'° Dydvabhimi janayan. II1.3. 
211 Sa kdranam. V1.9. 

*!2 Hiranyagarbham janayamdsa parvam. IIlL.4. 

*) Hiranyagarbham pasyata jayamdnam. TV.12. 

214 Kaldsargakaram. V.14. 

215 Sa visvakrt. VI.16. 

216 Etam bijam bahudhd yah karoti. V1.16. 

217 Esa devah visvakarmd. IV.17. 

718 Giritrah. II.6. 

719 Yonisvabhavan adhitisthaty ekah. V.4. 

20 Ya ise asya dvipadah catuspadah. IV.13. 

221 Samsdramoksasthitibandhahetuh. VI.16. 

222 Sa esa kale bhuvanasya gopta. IV.15. 

29 Bhuvanasya goptd. VI1.17. 

224 Ya ise asya jagatah. V1.17. 

25 Sa no buddhyd Subhayd samyunaktu. MI.4. 

226 Kalakdro. V1.2. 

227 Inah. VI.16. 228 Saksi. VI1.11. 
29 Vasi niskriyanadm bahiwindm. VI.12. 

° Visvasyaikam parivestitaram. V1.13. 

*! Adhitisthati eko viSvani riipdni yonisca sarvah. V.2. 

2 Sarvavidyah VI.2; also cf. sa vetti vedyam na ca tasydsti vetta. TI.19. 
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A special characteristic ascribed to Rudra in the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad is his ruling power. This function is so frequently ascribed 
to him that he becomes the ruler par excellence. This brings him the 
appellation such as Iga, ISvara and Isina. The Upanisad describes 
him as one that rules with his ruling powers.**? He is the ruler of 
all.*3* He is the lord of the world,*** he is the supreme master of 
masters,”*° and the lord of all. Being the highest deity of deities,” he 
rules over all forms, and all sources.*** He rules over whatever 
creatures are born of a womb.**? He exercises his lordship over all **° 
and is the one ruler over the whole world.**' Of him there 1s no master 
in the world, no ruler. Of him there is neither progenitor nor lord.*** 

This ruling power of Rudra, which he wields unrivalled, having 
no equals or superiors, indicates the monotheistic trend of Saivism 
—a trend which is greatly emphasized in the Puranic and post-Puranic 
texts. In the Svetdsvatara Upanisad this idea is expressed most un- 
equivocally with the words: “He is the ruler over this whole earth. 
Rudra is one, and there is no place for a second.” ** 

Many are the abodes which the Upanisads ascribe to Rudra. He 
is, first of all, all-pervading. He is omnipresent.” He is hidden in all 
things,”*° and dwells in all beings.*° The wise who perceive him as 


sic sg in spa 
233 Sarvan lokdn isata Isanibhih, Ill.1. 


234 Yq ise asya jagatah nityam eva. V1.17. 
235 Visyadhipo. III.4. 


236 Patim patinam. V1.17. 
237 Tam Isvardnadm paramam mahesvaram tam devandm paramam. V1.7. 


238 Adhitisthatyeko viSvdni ripdni yonisca sarvah. V.2. 
239 Yonisvabhavan adhtitisthaty ekah. V.A4. 


240 Sarvadhipatyam kurute. V.3. 

241 Na Ise asya jagato nityameva ndnyo hetur vidyata Isandya. VI.IT. 

242 Na tasya kascit patir asti loke na cesitd ... Na cdsya kascid janita na cddhipah. 
VI19. 

243 Eko hi rudro na avitiydya tasthuh Ya iman lokdn tsanibhih. HI.2. 


244 Sarvavyapi sa bhagavan tasmat sarvagatah Ssivah. TIT.11. 
245 Sivam sarvabhatesu gidham. IV.16; also: Eko devah sarvabhitesu gtidhah. IV.11. 


24 Sarvabhutdntardimd. V1.11. 
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abiding in their selves, to them belongs happiness.**’ He is in fire and 
in water. He has entered into the whole world.*** He is framed in the 
heart of the thought and by the mind. Those who know him thus 
become immortal.*” He dwells in the cave (heart) of all beings. He is 
a dweller of the mountains.’*° It is perhaps this idea which gained 
stronger grounds in the Epics and the Puranas, which speak of the 
mountain abode of Siva. 

Only a few extracts from the earlier Samhitds reproduced in the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad contain a few prayers. Rudra is there implo- 
red not to injure man or beast, not to slay the heroes in his anger, not 
to hurt children, cattle or horses, and not to curtail the life of the 
worshipper.”*' He is even implored to empart to the suppliant a clear 
understanding.*°? 

Attention may be drawn to the characteristics which are attributed 
to Rudra for the first time herein. The most noteworthy characteristic 
ascribed to him is omnipresence.?* He is the one embracer of 
everything,*™ the one embracer of the universe.2°5 He is hidden in all 
things like the exceedingly fine oil that comes out of clarified butter.2° 
He is the inner self of all beings.**’ He is the firstborn. He is both 
born and yet to be born.*** With the thought that he is unborn, he is 


87 Hrdd manisd manasdabhiklpto ya etad viduh amrtds te bhavanti. \U1.13. 
248 Yo devo agnau yo apsu yo visvak bhuvanam dvivesa. IlI.17. 
*49 Sada jandnam hrdaye sannivistah ...amrtdste bhavanti. Ul.13. 


250 Giritrah. III.6.; this, though it means the protector of the mountain, indicates his 
connection with it. 


51 Ma nastoke tanaye mda na dyusi md no gosu m4 no asvesu ririsah | 
Virdn md no rudra bhamito vadhih || 1V.22. 


252 Sa no budhyd samyunaktu. 1V.12. 

233 Sarvavydpi bhagavan ... Sarvagatah sivah. 1.11. 
254 Sa bhumim visvato vrtvd. III.14. 

255 Visvasyaikam parivestitaram. IV.14. 

*56 Ghrtdt param mandam ivdtistiksmam. IV.16. 

*57 Sarvabhitdantaraima, VI.11. 


258 Sa eva jdyah sa janisyamdnah. V.16. 
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approached in fear.**? He is the source and origin of the gods.°® In 
him all the worlds rest.7°! He is hidden in all beings,*** and is the 
origin of all.*°? This auspicious one is without blemish, irreproachable 
and tranquil.*™ He is adorable,’ divine ** and imperishable.*®’ He is 
devoid of beginning and end.** He is the possessor of all knowledge,” 
and is to be seen beyond the three kinds of time, the past, the present, 
and the future.?”? He is eternal among the eternals, and intelligent 
among the intelligences.2”! He is the beginning.*” He is the lord of 
qualities 2” and at the same time devoid of them.*” 


7. Rudra in the Sutras 


The Srauta and Grhya stitras, which for the most part form the 
manuals of scriptural and domestic rituals, present a very particular 
treatment of Rudra; the Dharmastitras have hardly anything to say 
about him. While in the Srauta-stitras the priestly hierarchy isolate 
Rudra from the generality of the official Vedic gods in a very marked 
manner, the Grhya-stitras, which derive many of their rites from popular 
practices, assign to him a prominent place, at least in some cases. It is, 
therefore, mostly on the basis of the Grhya-siitras that an attempt iS 
made here to present a picture of Rudra in this part of Vedic literature. 





259 didta ityevam kascid bhiruh prapadyate. IV.21. 
26) ¥y devanam prabhavah. IIl.13. 

261 4smimiloke adhisritah. 1V.13. 

262 Eko devah sarvabhiitesu gudhah. V1.11. 
263 Vigyayonih. V.5. 

264 Sivam. TV.14 and 16. Sdntam. VI.19. 

265 Tdyam. V1.5. 

266 Devam. V.14. 

267 Aksaram. LV.18. 

268 Anddyantam. V.13. 

269 Sarvavidyah. V1.2. 

270 Paras trikalad akalo pi drstah. V1.5. 

211 Cetanascetandnam. V1.13. 

272 Adih sah. V1.5. 

273 Gunesah. VI.16. 

274 Nirgunah, VI.11. 
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The Rudra of the Sitra-period, no doubt, retains many of the 
features generally associated with him in the pre-Sitra Vedic times. 
He continues to be glorified as Mahadeva, Hara, Mrda, Sarva, Siva. 
Bhava, Bhima, Pasupati, Rudra, Sankara. and Iéana.2”5 Curiously 
enough, Sarva and Bhava are once mentioned as Rudra’s sons.°” 
Rudra’s consort in her various aspects as Rudrani, Bhavani ete. is 
mentioned in the Sitras.*”” Rudra’s hosts are described as attacking 
men and beasts with disease and death.?”* Rudra is described in one 
of the Sutras as seeking to slay men.2”? He is connected with 
serpents.**” Paths, crossroads, waters, forests, mountains, and dung- 
heaps are mentioned as his usual haunts.28! 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that the offering of oblations 
to Rudra, in the srauta ritual, was not performed with much cordial- 
ity. Consideration was shown to him merely because it was inevitable. 
For it was by giving him a share that he was to be gotten rid of. 
Sometimes, such dismissal of Rudra during the course of the sacrificial 
performance is indicated by a peculiar movement of the sacrificial 
ladle.*** This manner of allotting portions to Rudra is reminiscent of 
the old Brahmana tradition, and, in this connection, Rudra is told, 
“these are thy portions; therewith depart to Mijavat”.2*3 

Rudra is associated with the cardinal directions. Whenever a 
sacrifice is offered to him, the quarters are to be worshipped.“ He is 
offered oblations specially to remove and prevent diseases etc. When 
a disease befalls a person, he is to offer boiled rice and grains of 





275 Asvalayana Grhyasiitra, [V.819. 

*76 Ibid. , 1V.20.1. 

°” Hiranyagrhyasiutra, 1.3.7. 

278 Sankhayana Srautasutra, IV.19.8. 

279 Cf. Asvaldyana Grhyasitra, IV.8.30. 

280 Thid., TV.8.28. 

8! Paraskara Grhyasutra, II.15.12-15; also Hiranya-Grhyasiitra, I.5.16.10. 

*® Twice he holds out the offering ladle to the north. Verily, thus having pleased Rudra 
in his own quarter he lets (him) go. Ait.Br, IL.1. 

83 Dandekar, op.cit., p. 97. 

** Asvalayana Grhyasitra, IV.8.22.7.24. 
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gavedhukad grass, uttering certain mantras to Rudra, the strong one 
with braided hair.-*° When there is an outbreak of epidemic among 
men or cattle, a sacrifice 1s offered to him.**° If a disease afflicts 
one’s cattle, the owner should offer sacrifice to this god in the middle 
of the cowshed.**’? When once the cows are driven out, he should 
repeat the verse: “may the valiant one protect these cows, for me”’. 
Rudra is also glorified in the daily »mahdyajnas.-** 

The fact that Rudra is treated in the ritual differently from other 
gods is attested by several sacrificial details. First of all, to him are 
generally prescribed the offering called balis,**’ as opposed to havis, 
which is the name given to the oblations made to other gods. It is laid 
down in one of the Sitras that arka leaves filled with blood should 
be offered to Rudra and his hosts.*” Blood is, indeed, always asso- 
ciated with this god. If in a sacrifice, blood oozes out of the udder, 
the cow is to be sacrificed to Rudra. The prescribed formula is repeated 
for his purification.”! 7ryambaka-homa is the only Srauta ritual in 
which Rudra is given a distinctive place, but even there his character 
is represented as different from that of other gods.*”* 

Another peculiarity of the treatment shown to Rudra in the rituals 
is the assignment of the ucchista offerings to him. Rudra is, therefore, 
characterized as ucchesanabhaga.*® These offerings too are to be 
offered not in the burning sacred fires, but upon coals. 

Offerings to Rudra are always to be confined to areas outside 
the village. In this connection, the Asvaldyana Grhyasutra lays down 
the general rule: “One should not take anything associated with the 





285 Sankhayana Grhyasutra, V.6.1; also Asvalayana-Grhyasutra, 1V.8.40. 
286 § FS. . III.4.8; also [V.8.40; also Sarikhdyana-Grhyasiitra, V.6.1. 

287 4§valayana Grhyasitra, IV.8.35. 

288 Gobhila Grhyasutra, III.6.1. 

289 Thid., 1.4.31; Asvalayana Grhyasitra, TV.8.22. 

2% Paraskara Grhyasiitra, III.8.6.11. 

291 Katydyana Srautasutra, XXV.2.2. 

92 Dandekar, op.cit., p. 97. 

2°) Dandekar, op.cit., p. 87. 
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worship of Rudra into the village”, for this god will do harm to the 
human creatures.” It is further laid down that the sacrificer should 
keep his people away from the place where he has to perform a 
sacrifice to Rudra.’ 

However, references are found in the Sutras to the benefits that 
are derived from the propitiation of this god. Through sacrifices to 
Rudra, one procures wealth, wide space, purity, sons, cattle, long life 
and splendour.** 

Yet another strange detail relating to the offering to Rudra is 
noteworthy in the present context. When an offering is to be made to 
Rudra, or when a Vedic verse or formula is to be recited for him, the 
sacrificer is asked to touch water.?”’ Most probably, this touch of water 
is meant to symbolically wash away all taint which may have adhered 
as the result of the contact maintained with Rudra during the rituals. 


At the end of this brief survey of the early history of Saivism, 
we may observe inclusively these essential characteristics of Siva 
which we have noted so far. These characteristics, which have evolved 
over the course of time, helped to give shape to the present concept 
of the god. In the Indus Valley religion, we come across certain 
features, such as the chief god being the lord of animals and the 
prince of yogis, his four (or rather three) faces, the representation of 
the bull as both an emblem of his banner and as his vehicle, the 
phallic worship, etc., and these features clearly help us to identify 
the Indus Valley Pasupati as the prototype of the later Siva. The 
Rgvedic Rudra also reveals several distinctive features of the later 
Siva. Among them are the braided hair, the bow which in later 
mythology came to be specified as pindka, his benevolent and 





4 ASvalayana Grhyasutra, IV.8.32. 
*8 ASvalayana Grhyasitra, IV.8.33. 
°° ASvaldyana Grhyasitra, 1V.8.34. 
aon Sankhayana Grhyasiitra, 1.10.9; also Yajnaparibhdasdsttra, 53. 
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malevolent dispositions, the epithets Siva and Tryambaka, the 
association with the muni cult, and his character as the divine 
physician. The Rudra of the Ya/urveda retains all the above features, 
and has a few more added as well. These are: a red complexion, 
golden hair, a blue neck, a peculiar headdress, a skin garment, and 
an abode in mountains. Names such as Siva and Sankara came to be 
generally used, though it should be remembered, they were used 
rather in their etymological sense and more or less euphemistically. 
It was much later that these became the special names of the god. 
The Atharvaveda reiterates most of these characteristics of the god, 
especially his skill in archery and his lordship over the animals. The 
association of Rudra with the vrdtya and the brahmacari cults is 
also very significant inasmuch as his connection with the later Siva 
is concerned. The Brahmanas hint at the popularity which Rudra 
was gradually gaining. These texts have also recorded the peculiar 
treatment which was given to the god in the rituals. The appellations 
Mahadeva and Isana gain prominence during this period. Rudra’s 
ascendancy over the other gods is further indicated by his rivalry 
with Prajapati, whom he eventually overpowers. Special reference 
must be made to the description in the Brahmanas of the incident 
which led to the ascription of eight names to Rudra, for these names 
may be said to be the forerunners of the later popular concept of the 
eightfold form of Siva. In the Upanisadic period, no god — neither 
Brahma nor Visnu — was elevated to such high position as Rudra. 
Rudra is seen to have maintained his popularity and to have at times 
even claimed the abstract attributes of the Brahman, which appealed 
most to the Upanisadic seers. The Sutra texts, naturally enough, reflect 
the ideas of the Bradhmanas. 

It will thus be seen the basic character and personality of the 
Epic and Puranic Siva have been derived from a divine prototype 
which had existed in India, even from the pre-Vedic proto-Indian 
period and which had been represented differently in different reli- 
gious complexes: as yogisvara-pasupati of the Indus Valley religion, 
as the red god (Sivan) of the proto-Dravidian, as the Vedic Rudra, as 
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Sarva of the Easterners and the Bhava of the Valhikas,*”* and as the 
god associated with such cults as the muni cult, the vrdtva cult and 
the brahmacari cult. No doubt, as will be pointed in the next chapters, 
several characteristics not seen in the early periods came to be 


attributed to the Epic and the Purdnic Siva: but the essential concept 
was already there. 








88 Cf. Satapatha Brahmana 1.7.3.8. 
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THe DECLINE AND FALL OF THE VEDIC Gops. 
THE RISE OF THE HINDU TRINITY OF Gops 


In the foregoing chapter an attempt is made to trace the 
development of the personality and character of Siva in both his 
Pasupati and Rudra aspects. What has so far been considered may be 
described as the basic structure of Saivism. It may be incidentally 
pointed out in this connection that since all orthodox schools of 
thought in India acknowledge the authority of the Vedas, the orthodox 
adherents of Saivism also accept the Vedic texts as providing the 
basis for this religion. Naturally, great importance came to be attached 
to the Rudra religion of the Vedic period. 

The present chapter, coming closely after the one which has dealt 
with the early history of the Saiva religion, seeks to follow the further 
developments in that religion as evidenced in the Epics and the 
Puranas. Ina sense these developments coincide with the transform- 
ation — or rather the extension — of the Vedic (Brahmanic) religion 
into the Hindu religion. This chapter is divided into three sections. 
The first section deals with the decline and fall of the Vedic gods, and 
attempts to discover the reasons for the same. It also discusses the 
corresponding rise of the Hindu, trinity of gods. The next two sections 
are devoted to the study of this very topic — the first with reference 
to the Epics and the second with reference to the Purdnas. 


1. The Evolution of Ancient Vedic Religion 


The supersession of the Vedic gods through the gods of Hinduism 
must indeed be regarded as a significant landmark in the religious 
history of ancient India. It is possible to indicate some of the factors 
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which must have been responsible for this important religious 
phenomenon. To begin with, attention may be drawn to d peculiar 
tendency which is noticeable in connection with the evolution of Vedic 
mythology. It may be stated as follows: it has to be assumed that the 
character of the religion of a community is determined by the kind of 
life which that community lives. This is particularly true of a people 
— like the Vedic Indians — for whom religion 15 4 living force. It 
will be seen that the ideology relating to most of the Important gods 
of the Veda arose to meet certain specific conditions of the life of the 
Vedic people. When these conditions ceased to exist, the particular 
god who used to be celebrated in connection with those conditions, 
naturally, fell into the background, and a new god came to the forefront 
to suit a new set of conditions. As a result of this, generally speaking, 
no god of the Veda could permanently preserve his supremacy. For 
instance, in the early stages of their life, the Vedic Aryans lived in 
close proximity with nature. They were deeply impressed by the vast- 
ness and brightness of Nature round about them, and they sought to 
give a religious expression to this fact of life through the mythology 
of Father Dyauh. In course of time, however, these people came to 
realize that Nature, vast as it is, is by no means chaotic. It functions 
in aremarkably well-ordered manner. There must be some law which 
governed all its manifestations — even the minutest ones — and thus 
transformed into a cosmos what would have otherwise been a chaos. 
This concept of cosmic law (rta) and its administrator Varuna, 
consequently superseded the concept of Dyauh. Later, when the Vedic 
Aryans set out from their secondary Urheimat in the region of Balkh 
towards the land of seven rivers, in search of “fresh fields and pastures 
new”, they encountered on their way stout opposition from various 
antagonistic tribes, whom they collectively referred to as Dasas or 
Vrtras. Warlike activities then constituted the essential feature of their 
way of life. Naturally, they needed a new god and a new religion to 
suit the changed conditions of their life. So emerged their national 
war-god Indra and the religion associated with him. Over the course 
of time, when the popular tribal religions became prominent, even 
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Indra was superseded by gods like Visnu and Siva. Thus corresponding 
to the changing environments, the important Vedic gods fell into the 
background, one after another, and made place for newer gods.! 
Another tendency which must have indirectly helped the decline 
of Vedic gods 1s noticeable in the Reveda Samhita itself. It is what 
Max Miiller has chosen to characterize as kathenotheism or heno- 
theism.” Not much need be said about this in the present context. As 
is well known, as many as thirty gods have found their place in the 
Vedic pantheon.* Among them, gods like Indra and Agni occupy the 
most prominent position. It is generally assumed that the easiest way 
of determining the importance of a Vedic god is to consider the number 





' The following remarks made by Pusalker corroborates the same view: “The theology 

preached is heterogencous. In preference to the Vedic deities of whom only Indra 

and Agni retain their premier positions, popular deities are praised in the Purdnas, 

The three chief gods are Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Varuna becomes the lord of the 
ocean, and his twin Mitra has disappeared. The sun is highly extolled in some 
Purdnas, details of his worship are given in the Bhavisya. Yama, the god of the 
dead, punishes the sinners in his hells. Gandharvas and Apsarases are celestial 
musicians and nymphs. Under demons are classed the Asuras, Daityas, Danavas 
and Raksasas.” Studies in the Epics and Puranas, pp. |x-Ix1. 

Cf. Max Miller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 532 ff. “When these 
individual gods are invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the Powers of 
others, as superior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of the Suppliant as 
good as all the gods. He is left at a time as a real divinity —as supreme and absolute 
in spite of the necessary limitations, which to our mind, a plurality of gods must 
entail on every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment from the Vision of 
the poet; he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes of 
the worshippers.” For the rationale of henothcism: see Betty Heimann 

“Kathenotheism and Danastutis or Kathenotheism and Istadevatas”, ABOR] 28 ¢. 
33; “Contrasts in Fundamental Postulates: Monotheism or Henotheism”, Befyaigay 
Comm. Vol., 1957, pp. 219-227. 

Macdonell in his Vedic Mythology, presumably following the Nirukta speaks of 
three groups, the celestial, the terrestrial and the atmospheric, to which these gods 
belong. 1. Dyauh, 2. Varuna, 3. Mitra, 4. Sarya, 5. Savitr, 6. Piisan, 7, Visnu, g 

Vivasvat, 9. Adityas, 10. Usas and 11. Asvins belong to the celestial group, 1 > 
Indra, 13. Trita Aptya, 14. Aparh Napat, 15. Matarisvan, 1. Ahirbudhnya, 17. 4;- 
Ekapada, 18. Rudra, 19. Maruts, 20. Vayu, 21. Parjanya and 22. Apah belong to th, 
atmospheric region. 23. Rivers, 24, Prthvi, 25. Agni 26. Brhaspati, 27. Soma, 28 

Tvastr etc., 29. Prajapati, 30. Manyu Sraddha and similar abstract deities belong to 
the terrestrial group. . 
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of hymns which are addressed to that god. It is further assumed that 
the various qualities attributed to a god do not necessarily decide the 
degree of his greatness, for it is often seen that the same set of attributes 
is ascribed to different deities. For the Vedic seer, the god from whom 
he seeks favour for the moment is the highest god. This kathenotheistic 
tendency may be said to have created an atmosphere of scepticism as 
regards the position of the Vedic gods in general. It may also be said 
to have, in a sense, adumbrated the later Hindu sectarianism. 
Mention may also be made, in the present context, of the rise of 
ritualism in the period following the Samhitd-period, namely, the 
Bradhmana period. We are not concerned here with the cultural back- 
ground of this phenomenon in the history of Vedic religion,‘ but it is 
certainly relevant to point out that, in the Brdhmanas, the Vedic gods 
came to be subordinated to the all-absorbing institution of sacrifice. 
It would be seen that the Bradhmanas gave a different twist to the 
pattern of the earlier Vedic religious faith. Being exhaustive treatises 
on ritual, they attached great importance to the details of performing 
them. Ritualism developed to be a science by itself, and elaborate 
schemes of performing the rites were worked out. Over the course of 
time the whole system grew more and more complicated. The efficacy 
of sacrifices depended entirely on the precision with which the aspirant 
executed the instructions, which the Brahmana texts prescribed in 
their minute and elaborate versions. A slight error in the process would 
not only not bring to the sacrificer his desired objects, but would lead 
him to calamitous consequences.’ Thus we may note the gradual 


* For a statement of this subject see: Dandekar, “Cultural Background of the Veda”, 
Ceylon Univ. R., vol. XI, Nos. 3 & 4, (1953), pp. 135-151. 


> Cf. Eggeling, Translations of SP.Br. (SBE, vol. XLIV), p. 160: “The prosperity and 
adversity which may be described to befall the sacrificer depends upon the correct 
knowledge of all these details. Such, indeed, are the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, 
and they (take) hundreds upon hundreds of days’ carriage drives; and if any venture 
into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, evil-doers and fiends harass 
them, even as fiends would harass foolish men wandering in a wild forest; but if 
those who know this do so, they pass from one deity into another, as from one 
stream into another, and from one safe place to another, and obtain well-being, the 
world of heaven.” 
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transfer of the potentiality from the gods to the mere mechanical 
process by which they (the gods) were to be propitiated. Sacrifice 
was regarded as possessing a mystical potency superior even to the 
gods, who, it is sometimes stated, attained to their rank by means of 
sacrifice. 

In this connection, it would be interesting to compare Rgvedic 
mythology with the legends in which the Brahmanas abound. While 
the hymns of the Rgveda were more or less exclusively designed to 
celebrate the exploits and miraculous deeds of specific gods, the 
Bradhmanas invented legends whose main purpose was not so much 
to glorify Vedic gods as to lay stress on some aspect or other of Vedic 
ritual. That all attention should be focused on ritual seems to have 
been the rule, and Brahmanic mythology was not an exception to it. 

Moreover, it is not quite unlikely that the elevation ofa particular 
group of mortal beings, namely priests, to the rank of gods (devas)* 
contributed, in some small measure, to the undermining of the 
greatness of the Vedic gods. So far as sacrifice was concermed, the 
brahmanic priests came to be looked upon as important as — if not 
more important than — the Vedic gods themselves. 

The few characteristic features of the Bradhmanas which have 
been mentioned above, no doubt, constituted another blow to the 
already declining importance of Vedic gods as such. 

The attitude of the Upanisads, again, must be said to have 
furthered this process of the decline of Vedic gods. For the early 
Upanisadic thinkers, neither the mythology of the Samhitds nor the 
ritualism of the Brahmanas had any appeal. Search after the highest 
philosophical truth was their sole aim. They sought to understang 
the reality underlying the Vedic gods and Vedic ritual, which after 
all were mere external and temporary manifestations of that Teality. 





6 Taittirtya Samhitd, 1.7.3.1: “Two kinds of gods are there, indeed, namely the pods 
are the gods, and the learned and studying brahmanas are the human gods, Be 
the two the sacrifice is divided. The sacrificial gifts are for the gods, the 
(daksind) for the human gods ... These two kinds of gods transfer him, w 
are sacrificed, into the blessedness of heaven” Sat. Br., 1.2.2.6. 


tween 
Presents 
hen they 
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The plurality of gods, for instance, seems to have caused a severe 
strain on the mind of these thinkers. We see in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad how Yajnavalkya was repeatedly pressed by Sakalya to 
state the real number of gods. Reluctantly he went on reducing the 
number, step by step, from the popularly accepted number of gods, 
3306, to one.’ 

There is no doubt that in some of the later Upanisadic texts, 
theistic ideas begin to recur. These Upanisads may, indeed, be charac- 
terized as being sectarian. It should, however, be remembered that 
they were essentially sectarian only with reference to the Hindu gods 
like Siva and Visnu,* rather than with regards to the Vedic gods like 
Indra and Varuna. As a matter of fact, they are the result of the 
Hinduisation of the Upanisadic thought. The Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
is a classic example of this trend. Monistic and monotheistic ideas 
are blended therein into one harmonious concept.’ The identifica- 
tion of Rudra with Brahman was probably one of the earliest 
manifestations of this trend, and soon the other sects followed suit.!° 
The bold and sudden transfer of the attributes of the Upanisadic 


© BAU Pid. 1-9, 

8 Cf. “Visnu and Siva both secured the purpose of the philosophical interpretation. 
Both were popular gods who became the One god in turn (sectarian differences 
probably representing geographical distinctions) that One God who even in the 
Upanisads is also the All-God. For this reason many passages of the Epic are on the 
philosophical religious level of the Svetdsvatara Upanisad.” Cambridge History of 
India, vol. I, pp. 273-274. 

9 Cf. Tatah param brahmaparam brhantam yathdnikdyam sarvabhitesu gadham | 
Visvasyaikam parivestitdram igam tam Jnatvamria bhavanti || Sv. Lig: Beck 
Yasmat param ndparam asti kificid yasmdn ndniyo no jyayo Sti kascit. Ibid., 3.9. 
Udgitam etat paramam tu brahma tasmimstrayam supratisthadksaram ca | 
Atrdntaram brahmavido viditva lind brahmani tatpard yonimuktah || Ibid., 1.7. 

'© Deussen (The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 10) speaks of five types of later 
sectarian Upanisads. Among these are included: 1. Siva Upanisads — These 
represent the popularly-worshipped Siva (IS4na, Mahesvara, Mahadeva etc.) as a 
personification of the dtman. Atharvasiras, Atharvasikhd, Nilarudriya, Kaldgni- 
rudra, Kaivalya. 2. Visnu Upanisads — These represent Visnu as the highest reality 
Mahdndrdyana, Atmabodha, Nrsimhapurvatdpaniya, Nrsimhottaratdpantya, 
Rdadmapurvatapaniya, Ramottaratdpaniya. 
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Brahman to a personal god is a turning point in the history of religious 
thought in India. It substantially helped the growth of power and 
popularity of Rudra and Visnu, who had been but minor deities in 
the Rgvedic pantheon. A special place of prominence had already 
come to be assigned to Prajapati in the Brahmanic period. We see in 
the period of the later Upanisads, most of the Vedic gods, except 
Rudra, Visnu and Prajapati, had lost their hold on the minds of the 
people. 

It would be seen that, in the course of its evolution, the religion 
of the Veda had, by and large, become either mythologically and 
ritualistically hieratic (as in the Samhitas and the Braéhmanas) or intel- 
lectually abstract (as in the Upanisads). It was, therefore, natural that 
it should have failed to take deep roots among the general populace. 
The exclusiveness of the Brahmanic priests on the one hand, and the 
high intellectual sophistication and spiritual discipline demanded by 
the Upanisadic thinkers on the other, could have hardly been expected 
to make the Vedic religion a truly ‘popular’ religion. This was, then, 
the time for the so-called heterodox religions to raise their heads. An 
atmosphere of skepticism regarding the absolute validity of the Veda 
and the efficacy of sacrifice was already created by the Upanisads, 
and this was duly taken advantage of by the heterodox systems of 
thought. The Upanisadic period, which in a sense represented the 
culmination of the Vedic way of life and thought, seems to have been 
followed by a break in the continuity of Vedic culture and the conse- 
quent rise of three main currents of thought. Firstly, the heterodox 
systems like Jainism and Buddhism forged ahead, taking advantage 
of this interregnum. Secondly, the orthodox rearguards of Vedism, 
who loyally continued to adhere to the Veda and to all that the Veda 
signified, sought to meet the onslaught of the heterodox systems by 
resuscitating, reorganizing and systematizing Vedic knowledge and 
Vedic ritualistic, social, and domestic life. This revival of Vedism 1s 
reflected in the Sutra-veddnga literature. 

But from the cultural-historical point of view, it is the third 
current of thought which may be said to have ultimately proved far 
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more successful than either of the first two. It is possible to assume 
that, even while the Vedic religion had been in ascendancy, there co- 
existed several popular religions. The origin of some of these latter 
may, indeed, be traced back to a pre-Vedic non-Aryan religious 
complex. Some of these popular tribal gods must have been so 
influential that it was found necessary to include them — albeit 
hesitantly — into the hieratic Vedic pantheon. It is quite understand- 
able that, while being included into the hieratic Vedic pantheon, these 
popular gods should have been subjected to some kind of deliberate 
metamorphosis. 

During the interregnum following the Upanisadic period, these 
popular tribal religions which over the course of time came to be 
collectively known as Hinduism, must be said to have followed the 
way of the golden mean. They were averse to the hieratic pantheon 
and exclusive ritualism of the Veda, but they did not openly revolt 
against the Veda. On the contrary, they claimed allegiance — however 
weak in actual practice — to the Veda. Therefore, in an atmosphere 
which was still imbued, to a greater or lesser degree, with Vedism, 
Hinduism did not stand out as something alien. At the same time, 
Hinduism, which arose essentially as a popular religion, could not 
acquiesce in the ritual of Vedic religion as such. It, no doubt, accepted 
Vedic gods, but assigned to them a subordinate position. Vedic gods, 
like Indra and Varuna, gave place to the popular gods like Visnu and 
Siva; Vedic ritual was generally superseded by bhakti, tapas, yoga, 
and samnyasa. This is the religious background of the Epics and the 
Puranas. 

As has been pointed out above, the Epic and the Puranic texts 
register the rise of the three gods, Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra-Siva, 
thereby presenting, in sharp contrast, the decline of the Vedic gods. 
Some of the Vedic gods had already been forgotten, while the Epics 
ascribed mere subordinate positions to Indra, Varuna and Yama. An 
indication of their prestige having been undermined may be seen in 
the fact that only restricted functions now came to be ascribed to 
them. Indra, for example, was represented as the guardian of the 
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East, and later became just a figurehead of the gods.'' He has the 
asuras as his opponents, and they are now represented as having 
become too powerful for him to tackle easily. Many an asura-chief 
is mentioned in the Purdnas as challenging Indra’s position. The 
helpless and subdued Indra had, in turn, to seek the help of one of 
the new great gods, Brahma, Visnu and Rudra.'* What a contrast 
between the two personalities — that of Indra, the national war-god 
of the Vedic Indians, and of Indra, the voluptuous and ever-nervous 
figurehead of the Epic and Puranic texts! Indra’s further deteriora- 
tion is to be seen in the Ramdyana. For his offences of coveting 
Gautama’s wife, he was made to suffer a great ignominy.'’ Over the 
course of time Indra’s character became more and more stereotyped. 
Though the various names reminiscent of his Vedic exploits were 
retained, they had completely lost their significance. Even in 
domestic rituals he seems to have forfeited his importance."* Further, 
it is well known that there are very few temples still dedicated to 


Indra. 
In the Saiva rituals, the various quarters of the ydgasald are cere- 


moniously guarded. The gods in charge of the respective quarters are 


| The setting up of the Epic Indra in an environment totally different from that of the 
Vedic times, may be seen in the description of his abode. A/BA, III.164. 42-52; and 
also the description of his capital. /bid., U1.44.1-32. 
Cf. the legend of Andhaka, where Siva is described as having been approached for 
help. Siva P., Jridnasamhita, 43, ibid. Dharmasamhitd, 4; Karma P., 1.16; Maisya 
P., 179; Varaha P., 27; Vamana P., 70. The three worlds were destroyed and the 
gods with their king Indra were set free by Siva. Siva P,, Jridnesvara Samhita, 24; 
Linga P., 71 & 72; Matsya P., 140. Jalandhara gave Indra and his followers enough 
trouble. Siva came to their rescue Padma P., III.12 and 13; also Liriga P., 1.97. 
3 Mama ripam samdsthdaya krtavanasi durmate | 
Akartavyam idam tasmadviphalatvam bhavisyati || 
Gautamenaivamuktasya sarosena mahdtmana | 
Petatur vrsanau bhiimau sahasrdaksasya tatksanat || Ramayana, 1.48.26-27. 
“You have acted assuming my own fomn, oh evil-minded one. That is a misdeed. 
Therefore there will be an adverse fruit. Immediately, the testicles of Indra, thus 
addressed by the great-souled Gautama in anger, fell on the ground.” 
‘4 It may be noted that the main offerings to Vyahrti are closely followed by offerings 
to Prajapati, Visnu, and Rudra. Offerings to Indra are hardly traceable in such a 


context. 


— 
nN 
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summoned by the chief priest and an order from Siva is conveyed to 


them. The following instruction given to Indra may be cited as an 
example: 


Bho bho indra tvaya svasyam disi vighnaprasantaye | 
Sdavadhdnena yagantam yavat stheyam Sivajfaya || '' 


“Oh Indra, you must remain in your quarter to check any obstacle 


and to stay on guard until the end of the ritual. by the command of 
Siva.” 


In a like manner, the other gods in charge of the quarters — 
Agni, Yama, Varuna and others — are instructed to be vigilant and 
guard their directions until the completion of the ydga. 

Incidentally, the Epics seem to show that the three gods, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, were originally independent of one another. No trace 
of the concept of trimurti as such is to be found in these works. The 
three functions of creation, preservation and destruction — possibly 
the absolute minimum to which all actions may be reduced — are 
respectively the special functions of these three gods. Brahma, as 
Prajapati, was assigned the function of creation even in the Vedic 
times.'® Similarly, the Vedic Visnu and the Vedic Rudra were con- 
cemed with preservation and destruction respectively.'’ It may be 
suggested that these three functions, which in a sense represents a 
single scheme, brought the gods discharging these complementary 
functions together to form a group of three. 


'S Sivalinga-Pratisthavidhi, I, p. 105. 

° The god Prajapati is invoked to bestow abundant offspring. RV, X.184.1. He is 
celebrated in another hymn of the same Veda as the creator of heaven and earth, of 
the waters and of all that lives. (X.121). 

” Visnurgopdh paramam pati pdthah priya dhamdnyamrtd dadhanah | 
Agnistd visva bhuvandni veda mahaddevdnam asuratvam ekam || RV, UI.55.10. 
Also, Ya u tridhatu prthivim uta dyadm eko dadhara bhuvanani visva. RV, 1.154.4. 


It may be assumed that the malevolent aspect of Rudra was later on exaggerated to 
such an extent that destruction became, in course of time, his main function. 
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However, it may be pointed out that the idea of fiurti has never 
been a dominant feature of the religion of the Hindus.'* No temples 
are found in which the three gods have been installed and worshipped 
simultaneously, with equal importance and status given to each of 
them. As a matter of fact, Brahma had ‘altogether lost the privilege of 
being worshipped in temples.'® The worship of Dattatreya which 
persists in Maharastra and the adjoining regions may be described as 
perhaps the only significant representation of the trimurti concept. It 
must, however, be pointed out that the idea of trimurti has found 
expression mostly in literary works and in sculpture.” The concept 
of trimurti may, in a sense, be said to be philosophical.” 

An attempt may now be made to study these three gods one by 
one with a view to surveying their history up to the end of the Puranic 


times. 


ite, see tae ee ei 

'8 Specially significant is the following extract from Zimmer’s Myths and Symbols in 
Indian Art and Civilisation, p. 125 ff. “With the triumph of popular Hinduism (as 
documented in the art works of the classic, medieval, and modern periods, as well 
as in the Puradnic and Tantric texts, the great Epics, and certain passages of the 
Upanisads) Brahma is definitely subordinate to Visnu and Siva. The moder Hindu 
is a devotee of either Visnu or Siva, or the goddess; in serious worship Brahma now 
plays no role.” 

19 Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhitd, 6.1-21. 

20 Among all sculptural representations displayed on the towers, and pillars of the 
temples of the South Brahma, Visnu and Siva are portrayed. These portrayals, no 
doubt, answer to the descriptions of these gods as given in the Purdnas. These are 
individual representations. It must be noted that the three gods are never presented 
together on an equal footing. In temples built in Siva’s honour the other two gods 
are portrayed as subordinate. The following example of the occurrencé of a positive 
reference to the 7rimurti may be given from Kalidasa 

Namastrimurtaye tubhyam praksrsteh kevalatmane | Kumarasambhava, 11.4. 
“Homage to you of triple form, but of single self before creation.” 


Hopkins observes as follows: “The relation between the popular and the philosophic 
trinity is simple. The 7rimarti represents three stages or manifestations of the One, 
as a creative, preservative, and destructive divine Power, that is, as the active God, 
in distinction from the Absolute (godhead) of the philosopher; but since this Power, 
despite its active consciousness, is also the universe, it is at once God and godhead.” 


Origin and Evolution of Religion, pp. 316-317. 
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Brahma 

Brahma appears in the Vedic literature as Prajapati.’? He is 
only mentioned for the first time in the hymns of the tenth mandala 
of the Rgveda.* He is one of the few minor Revedic deities who 
represented the apotheosis of abstract ideas.2* Thus, Brahma’s origin 
and character seem to stem from speculation rather than from a popular 
cult. In spite of his sublime character, his worship did not appeal 
much to the religious feeling of the masses. In one of the hymns he is 
praised as the creator and preserver of the world, and also as the one 
god.” In this hymn there lies hidden the thought that, in reality, there 
does not exist the plurality of gods, and that the one and only god 
Prajapati alone deserves honour. As has been rightly pointed out, in 
most of the philosophical hymns of the Reveda, the idea certainly 
comes to the foreground of a creator who is now named Prajapati, 
now Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati, or again Visvakarman, and who is 
thought of as a personal god.”* In the Brdhmanas 2’ he is identified 
with sacrifice,” and the function of creation is attributed to him. In 
the srauta and grhya rites he is invoked to supervise the rituals. 


22 Visvakarman in the Brdhmanas is expressly identified with the creator Prajadpati. 
Prajapati is distinctly but only once, the name of the supreme god in the RV. In the 
AV and YY and regularly in the Brdhmanas, he is recognized as the chief god. In 
the Sutras the identification of Prajapati with Brahma is very prominent. 

~ See RV, X12 1. 

*“ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 118: “A few other abstract deities originating in 
compound epithets and all representing the Supreme God who was being evolved at 
the end of the Rgvedic period are found in the Reveda.” 

* Hiranyagarbhah samavartatagre bhiitasya jatah patireka asit. RV, X.121.1. 

*6 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, p. 100. 

7 Zimmer has, in this connection, observed as follows: The mythology of Brahma 
seems to have developed during the period of the Brahmanas (ca. 1000-700 BC), 
and to have been a product of orthodox Aryan thinking. Brahma served for a time as 
a personification of the supreme Brahman, but even during his greatest period the 
two rivals, Visnu and Siva were rapidly gaining ascendance”. Zimmer, op.cit., p. 
125 fff. 

*® “The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms all, indeed, a creative force of 
nature. Therefore the sacrifice is identical with Prajapati, the creator. ‘Prajapati 1s 
sacrifice’ is an oft-repeated sentence in the Bradhmanas.” Winternitz, op.cit., p. 197. 
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The concept of the god Prajapati-Brahmi ts to a certain extent to 
be related to that of the Upanisadic Brahman, the supreme principle. 
Brahma, the personal god, may be regarded as an aspect — of course, 
on a lower level — of Brahman; on the other hand, he is in a vague 
way also identified with it.*? Various factors seem to have contributed 
towards the deterioration of the greatness and dignity of this god, and 
led to the ultimate denial of his active worship. For one thing, he has 
many rivals in the field of creation,*’ a field which orginally had 
been specifically assigned to him. The function of creation is taken 
away from his charge and placed in the hands of secondary creators 
who are actually created by Prajapati-Brahma and who are them- 
selves styled as Prajapatis.*! Brahma’s incest with his daughter may 
also be regarded as one of the reasons for his losing his popularity.*? 
Furthermore, aetiological legends are found in the Purdnas in 
connection with the absence of temples to Brahma.” And this lack of 
temples, on its part, may have been one of the reasons for the failure 
of the continuation of the Brahma-cult.* Besides, it should be noted 
that Brahma is almost always represented as subordinate to Visnu 
and Siva. Visnu is said to have created Brahma. And Siva became a 
very powerful rival of Brahma so far as the function of creation was 
concerned,** for Siva is represented as having created beings of a 
higher order than Brahma could. 


*? Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 119: “In the place of this chief god (i.e. Prajapati) 
of the later Vedic theology, the philosophy of the Upanisads put the impersonal 
Brahmi the universal soul or the Absolute.” 

30 This rivalry is felt even in the Brahmanic period. Rudra is set against Prajapati as a 
strong rival. 

3! Brahmé mentally created the five creators. They were Rudra, Dharma, Manas, Rucj 
and Akrti. Brahmdanda P., 1.9.1-9. 

2 This myth is of Vedic ongin. In the MS, 4.2.12, we hear of Prajapati described as 
enamoured of his daughter Usas. See also AB, 3.33; SPB, 1.7.4.1; PB, 8.2.10. 

33 Siva rebuked Brahmi for uttering a lie and cursed him thus: Ndtaste satkrtir Ioke 
bhiyat sthanotsavadikam. “There shall be nothing for you in this world, neither homage 
nor temple, nor festival or anything else.” Siva P.,, Vidyesvara-samhitd, 6.1-2), 

4 Cf. Moor, Hindu Pantheon, pp. 2-3. 

35 Refer to the concluding part of this chapter. 

8 Vayu P.,1.10.52-59. 
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Brahma figures in post-Vedic literature as a bestower — perhaps 
an indiscreet bestower — of boons.’*’ Having granted the boons desired 
by the asuras, he later repented for having granted them. It was thus 
to him that the gods, oppressed by the asuras to whom boons had 
thus been granted, would retreat for remedy and rescue.* In such 
contingencies, he had no other alternative than to lead a deputation 
of the gods to Visnu and at times to Siva also. 


Visnu 


It is interesting to note that Visnu has retained his name through- 
out the history of religion from the Vedic times onwards. In the 
Rgveda, he was not regarded as being a prominent god. However, 
his two main exploits, namely the help rendered by him to Indra 
during his encounter with Vrtra and his having encompassed the 
whole universe in his three steps, are frequently proclaimed in the 
Rgvedic hymns.*? In the Brahmanas, Visnu is identified with sacri- 
fice.” A few later Upanisads glorify him as the highest godhead.*! 
Prominent in many domestic rites are the oblations offered to him.*” 


*? Brahma was merely compelled to become manifest by the three great demons: 
Dahyamdanesu lokesu tais tribhir danavagnibhih | 
Tesdm agre jagadbandhuh prddurbhitah pitamahah || 
“When the worlds were being burnt by the three fires (of penance) of these Danavas, 
he, parent of the universe, the ancestor, appeared before them.” Matsya P.,, 129. 11-12. 
Brahma grants boons to Hiranyakasipu. /bid., 161. 10-16. 

*° Matsya P., 133, 1-18. Visnu is also among the gods who retreat to Brahma, seeking 
remedy. /bid., 154. 1-49. 

*” RV, 1.154. In the Brdhmanas Visnu assumes the form of a dwarf, in order by artifice 
to recover the earth for the gods from the asuras by taking his three strides. SB, 
1.2.5.5; TS, 2.1.3.1; TB, 1.6.1.5. Visnu’s association with Indra is indicated by the 
fact one whole hymn, VI.69, is dedicated to these two gods conjointly. Such 
association is referred to in various other hymns of the RV, e.g., VI.99.5 & 6; 1.155.2; 
VII.99.4; 1.154.6; 1.155; VII.12.27; V1I.99.4 & 5; 1.22.19. For an exhaustive treatment 
of Visnu in the Veda see Dandekar, ““Visnu in the Veda”, Kane Comm. Vol., pp. 95- 
110; J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism. 

WY SPB, itd. 

4! The Ndrdyantya Upanisad deserves special mention in this connection. 

#2 The three main offerings in all the grhya rites are made to Prajapati, Visnu, the 
Paramatman, and Rudra Pasupati. 
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Visnu’s association with Indra during the early period probably led 
to the transfer of some characteristics and exploits from Indra to 
him. Indra, the subduer of Vrtra, is in later mythology represented 
as having a constant struggle with the asuras. He thus becomes an 
avowed enemy of the demons. Yet Visnu claims for himself the 
title daitydri, and, assuming the role of the chief of the enemies of 
the asuras, often fights with the chiefs of the demons in order to 
afford protection to Indra and his host of followers. Consequently, 
the function of preservation came to be exclusively assigned to 
him. 

In later history, Vaisnavism could flourish greatly, presuma- 
bly, on account of the richness derived through its fusion with 
various other cults. The popular cult of Krsna-Vasudeva and Rama 
are seen to have become an integral part of it. Even the Buddha was 
regarded as an avatara of Visnu. Over the course of time, Narayana 
and Vasudeva were declared to be identical with the Brahman of 
the Upanisads. Both the Vedanta and the Sarhkhya systems of philo- 
sophy came to be pressed into service in order to explain the popular 
Vaisnavite conceptions of creation and destruction of the world. 
The ascetic ideal was also duly acknowledged. A new way of life 
leading to moksa was worked out. This was the way of devotion, 
the bhakti-marga, which was celebrated as the shortest and the easi- 
est path leading to this ultimate goal. The bhakti cult soon became 
the most characteristic feature of Vaisnavism. The Bhagavadgita, 
which is regarded as the most outstanding religio-philosophical text 
of Vaisnavism, is also one of the earliest works, which preaches the 
path of bhakti. 


Rudra 

A brief history of the development of the cult of Rudra has al- 
ready been attempted in the previous chapter. It has been shown how 
Rudra-Siva gradually grew in power and prominence through the 
various periods. Ultimately he became the Great God (Mahadeva). 
He was often celebrated as the foremost among the yogins, and this 
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fact is affirmed several times in the Purdnas.* In the early literary 
works there is no evidence to show that Rudra-Siva was worshipped 
in the /inga form. However, the Epics represent the amalgamation of 
the Rudra and Siva cults ina very distinct way. Rudra-Siva is elevated 
to a very high position in the Epics. He is now the lord of Kailasa, 
attended by beings who are known as the pramathas. The devotees 
perform tapas to win his favour. He manifests himself before them 
and grants their desires. 

It is, however, strange that in spite of all this, the brahmanical 
orthodoxy refused to accept Saivism wholeheartedly within its fold. 
Even the Epics and the Purdnas betray signs of the struggle which 
vehemently continued between the older hieratic Vedic religion and 
the non-Vedic Saiva faith. Reference has already been made to the 
peculiar isolation of Rudra from other Vedic gods. An offering to 
Rudra was closely followed by a rinsing of the palms with water.“ In 
this connection, it may be pointed out that, even at the present time, 
the remnants of an offering made to Siva, both at home and in temples, 
are not to be distributed to devotees as prasdda.*® 

It seems that Saivism had to fight very hard to establish itself 
among the orthodox religions. Victory of Saivism over the orthodox 
Vedic tradition may be shown to have been achieved in the Purdnic 
period. This is clearly indicated by the Daksa episode frequently 
described in the Purdnas. Daksa is said to have once entered the 
assembly in which his sons-in-law and other juniors were seated. On 
seeing him, all of them rose in their seats as a mark of respect for 


43 Reference may be made, in this connection, to the /svaragitd, a discourse on higher 
knowledge. This is modeled on the Bhagavadgitd. Siva, in this work, is spoken of 
as the highest godhead. He is pictured here as a master yogin. See Kurma P., Uttara, 
chapters 1-11. 

“4 See chapter 2. This is characteristically a Vedic custom, and offerings to Siva, or 
rather Rudra, in the grhya rites is even at the present time, followed by such a 
rinsing. 

45 An injunction may be cited from one of the Purdnas making such a prohibition: 
Abhaksyam Sivanirmdlyam patram puspam phalam jalam. Vardha P., 186.52. 
“T eaves, flowers, fruits, water, remnants of offerings to Siva should not be eaten.” 
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him. Siva deliberately did not do so. Thereupon, in great fury, Daksa 
cursed Siva that thereafter he would not receive any share in the 
sacrifices performed in honour of the gods.*° This is how the Puranas 
accounted for Siva’s being denied any share in the Vedic sacrifices. 
However, the Daksa episode itself explains how Saivism took up the 
challenge from the orthodox Brahmanism and emerged victorious. 
We are told that Daksa later invited all the gods to a sacrifice performed 
in their honour, yet purposefully leaving Siva out. Siva was denied 
his share though he appeared on the scene and demanded it. De- 
termined to destroy the sacrifice, Siva created Virabhadra to teach 
Daksa a proper lesson. Daksa’s sacrifice was upset and the participants 
were punished; Daksa himself was decapitated and his head was 
thrown into the sacrificial fire. Later on Brahma intervened and 
requested Siva to restore Daksa back to life.*? They all recognized 
Siva’s greatness and assured him of his share in the future sacrifices. 

The Daksa episode may be interpreted as marking the suppres- 
sion of the orthodox Vedic religion by Saivism and the supremacy it 
gained over the other religions prevalent at that time. Siva gets recog- 
nition as a god worthy of his share from the sacrifice. He emerges a 
stronger personality with universal recognition. The eightfold per- 
sonality of the god comprises Agni and Yajamana — the two most 
essential factors in the scheme of sacrifice.” 


*© Siva cursed Daksa and his associates when they performed a sacrifice without 
assigning him his due share; Daksa retaliated by pronouncing a counter-curse. 
Yasmat tvam matkrte'nistam rsindm krtavadn asi | 
Tasmat sdrdham surair yajne na tvdm yaksyanti vai dvijah || 
Hutvagnim tava krira hyapah spraksyanti karmasu | 
‘Because you have committed a wrong to me, an act undesirable to the sages, Brahmins 
will not offer you a share in sacrifice with other gods. After doing an offering in fire 
to you, they will rinse palms with water.” Brahmdnda P., 1.13.72-73. 
Bhagavata P., 1V.5-7; Brahma P., 1.32; Brahmanda P., 1.13; Garuda P., 1.5; Kurma 
P.,1.15; Liriga P., 1.100; Siva P,, Jriana-samhita, 7; Skanda P., 1.1.1.5; Vamana P., 5; 
Vardha P.,21 & 22; Vayu P., 1.30. 
In his article, ‘The Astamirti concept of Siva in India, Indo-China and Indonesia”, 
Kamalesvar Bhattacharya has shown that “in Cambodia, where our information is 
the most detailed on the subject, the concept of astamurti had been so thoroughly 
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2. The Epics and the Rise of Brahma, Visnu and Siva 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were essentially designed 
to glorify the heroic deeds of the ksatriya warriors. One may not, 
therefore, expect from them any subject matter of a purely religious 
nature. However, parts are found to have been added to both these 
Epics from time to time. It was mainly with the view of gaining a 
wider currency that various religious and philosophical teachin gs came 
to be associated with these Epics, which had been rapidly rising in 
popularity. In this respect, the Mahabharata was affected far more 
than the Ramayana — indeed to such an extent that the ori ginal bardic- 
historical poem, Jaya, increased in bulk enormously, and it soon 
acquired its encyclopaedic character. A critical study of the Epics is, 
therefore, bound to prove useful for reconstructing the religious his- 
tory of this period. The purpose of this section in the present chapter 
is to trace the growth of Saivism in this new environment, which is 
different from that of the Vedic period which preceded it. 

The Epic period, not being very far removed from the Vedic 
times, retained several religious traditions of the Vedic period. Sacri- 
fices such as the vdjapeya and the asvamedha were often performed; 
the Raémdyana mentions these often. It also refers to the gifts, usually 
of cows, which were lavished in various forms on the brahmanas 
who were highly venerated and duly respected. 

The religion of the Mahabharata is diverse in its character. The 
Mahabharata prominently depicts the continuation of many Vedic 
traditions. Frequent references are made to sacrifices, in which liberal 
gifts were bestowed to brahmanas. A few instances may be cited to 
illustrate this: 


Istam me bahubhir yajnair datta vipresu daksinah | *° 


and deeply assimilated by the upholders and followers of Brahmanical culture in 
that country, that far from remaining an abstract concept there (as it appears to have 
been the case in India itself), it attained a concrete realization, in the form and 
symbol of worship, in a country far off from its source, as a living ingredient of 
Siva’s cult”. JHO XXIX, p. 241. 

 MBh, 1X.5.27. 
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“I have performed many sacrifices and given daksina to brahmins.” 


Brahmanebhyo dadau raja yo 'Svamedhe mahamakhe | °° 


“This king who gave to Brahmins in great horse sacrifice.” 


Istvad punyair mahdyajnair istva lokdn avapsyasi |*! 


‘‘A fter performing meritorious rites, after performing great sacrifices, 
you will obtain rewards in the other world.” 


References are common to the bestowal of different kinds of 
cows in an asvamedha sacrifice. Moreover, the importance of the 
sacrifice is duly emphasized, and the fruits it brings are described in 
great detail: 


Yajnair indro vividhair annavadbhir 

Devan sarvan abhyaydan mahaujah | 

Tenendratvam prapya bibhrdjate sau ** 
“Indra of great power, approached all the gods with diverse offerings 
of food. He shone having thus obtained lordship.” 


The following verse refers to the immense power which sacrifice 
is supposed to bestow even upon gods: 


Mahddevah sarvabhito mahdtma 

Hutvatmanam devadevo vibhitah | 

Visvamllokan vyapya vistabhya kirtya 

Virocate dyutiman krttivasah || *° 
“Mahadeva, all-pervading, great-souled, who offered his self, god of 
gods, powerful, who pervaded all the worlds, sustained them with his 
glory, shines, resplendent, clad in a skin.” 


The great gods Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, as well as Indra, are 
described to have themselves performed sacrifices.’ Moreover, at 
the performance of sacrifices by mortals, the gods are said to have 
regularly appeared to accept the offerings: 





© MBA, XIII.29.135. 5! Jbid., XI1.36.6-11. 
2 Ibid., X11.10.11. 3 Tbid., X1I.10.12. 
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Darsam ca paurnamasam ca kurvan vigatamatsarah | 

Tasyendrah sahito devaih saksat tribhuvanesvarah || 

Pratyagrhnan maharaja bhdgam parvani parvani |* 
“(Mudgala performed] new and full moon sacrifices, without selfish- 
ness... Indra, the lord of the three worlds, in person, with the other 
gods took his share, O great king, in each session.” 


Sacrifices led to an increase in the strength of the gods.*° The 
performance of the rdjastiya by the Pandavas is mentioned.’ The 
king Mahabhisa performed a thousand sacrifices and one hundred 
vdjapeyas; giving great pleasure to Indra, he thereby attained heaven.** 


It has thus been remarked: 

Drstva punyairmahdyajnairistva lokanavapsyati = 
“After witnessing, after performing great sacrifices, he will obtain 
rewards.” 


Great reverence was shown to the brahmanas, whose status, from 
the religious point of view, seems to have reached the highest. 


Brahmana ... arcaniyah sada 

Ete bhimicara deva vagvisd saprasadakah | 
“Brahmins should be always honoured. They are gods moving on 
earth. Their speech is poison or grace.” 


To get the brahmanas pronounce benedictions, which were 
believed to be bringing immense merits, was a common religious 
custom: 


Brahmanan vacayethastvamarthasiddhijaydasisah | ° 


“You should cause Brahmins to utter wishes of success and victory.” 


Vacayitva dvijasresthan ...° 


* MBh, VI. 7.17. °> Tbid., 111.246.6 & 7. © Ibid. , 1.202.10. 
*? Ibid., 1.84 & also II.49. "* Tbid., 1.91.2. °° [bid., X11.31.47. 
© Ibid., XII. 39.38. °! Ibid, XII.72.5. 


° Ibid., VUI.7.11-12 and also [I.21.11. 
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Feeding the brahmanas had become a regular religious practice. 
Distribution of food to brahmanas in golden vessels is mentioned.® 

Great importance was attached to the worship of Agni in the 
Mahabharata. Arjuna, before he set out to obtain the divine weapon, 
made offerings to Agni.™ People with religious fervour are described 
as krtahnikah sarve “having, all, performed their daily ntes”.°° When 
the Pandavas had to spend one year incognito, they could not carry 
with them the fire which they had always kept lit. As the next best 
thing, therefore, it was deposited with their purohita until their return. 

It must, however, be emphasized that in the Epic period various 
innovations had come to be made in the religious practices, several 
new elements having been introduced into the older srauta nituals. 
Many of these new elements are mentioned side by side with the 
older ones, thereby giving a clear indication of their simultaneous 
prevalence. 


Devan pitfn manusyams ca munin grhyams ca devatah | 
Pujayitva tatah pascad grhastho bhoktum arhati \|*" 
“After worshipping gods, Manes, men and sages, home deities, the 
householder is entitled to eat.” 
Moreover, 
Puspopaharair bahubhir balibhir arcayitva divakaram | 
Yogam asthaya ...° 
“After worshipping with flower offerings, many oblations to the 
Sun...” 
And also 
Grhastham hi sada devah pitaro rsayastatha | 
Bhrtyascaivopajivanti tan bhajasva mahipate || 
“Gods, Manes, sages and servants always depend on the householder. 
Honour them, O king.” 


° MBh, II.28.15. 6 Thid., 111.38.16-27. © Jbid., 11.52.34. © Ibid., 1V.4.2. 
$7 Tbid., X11.37.27. 68 Jbid., 111.3.13. 69 Tbid., X11.23.4. 
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The same idea is again found in: 


Pitrdevaviprebhyo nirvapanti yathavidhi ™ 
“They do offerings to the Manes, the gods and Brahmins, according 
to rules.” 

And, 

... tarpayasva yathavidhi 

Devan pitrn rsimscaiva ..."' 
“Offer to gods, Manes and Sages, oblations to their satisfaction, 
according to rules.” 


And also, 
Tarpayadmasa devamsca pitfmscaiva ...7 


“Tt offered oblations to satisfy gods and Manes.” 


Details of the manner in which different offerings were made 
are sometimes given even in stray references: 


Devan vagbhih pitrn adbhis tarpayitva ...” 
“After satisfying the gods with speech, the Manes with water...” 


The srauta sacrifices, in general, may be said to have suffered a 
little setback, as references were made in the Mahabharata to other 
religious rites and practices by means of which similar, or even better, 
results were believed to be attained. To go on pilgrimage (tirthaydtrd) 
and to have a dip in the sacred rivers brought equal merits to the 
aspirant: 


Tatra snatva divam yanti api papakrto janah | ™ 
“After a bath there, sinners go to heaven.” 


One could also secure the continuity of one’s family through 
such religious tours of sacred places and by bathing in the rivers, 
whose sacredness is already established. 


7 MBA, II.37.41. " [bid., XII.24.22. 72 Ibid., XII.31.44. 
3 [bid., 1.4.9. 14 Ibid., U1. 81.129. 
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The change brought about by the Epics in the status of the Vedic 
gods indicates the vital transformation which religious faith under- 
went. Indra, Agni and other Vedic gods no doubt continued to receive 
their shares in the sacrifices. However, it must be remembered that 
the esteem in which these gods were held in the past definitely began 
to dwindle. Though one hardly comes across a positive statement to 
this effect in the Epics, the events portrayed in these works bear ample 
testimony to this. The Ramdyana clearly indicates the change which 
had been brought about in the functions of the various Vedic gods. 
For instance, Varuna, Agni, Yama and even Indra had by that point 
come to assume the mere guardianship of the cardinal directions. 
The Mahabharata also portrays these gods similarly reduced, posted 
‘n different ranks and offices. Indra was installed as the lord of the 
devas, Yama of the Pitrs, Kubera of the Yaksas (and also of wealth), 
and Varuna of the waters.” Moreover, we find Yama ascribed to the 
South; Varuna to the West; and Soma to the North,” with the title of 
lokapala.” 

Indra, the foremost god of the Vedic pantheon, is represented in 
the Ramayana as a mere king of the gods, one who was morally 
degenerate and thus subjected to the curse of a sage who had become 
his superior both spiritually and in power. Moreover, Indra seems to 
have begun to adopt a new attitude towards sacrificial practices. 
Constantly in the habit of upsetting asvamedha sacrifices, he would 
himself appear to steal the sacrificial horse.’ 

The Mahabharata speaks of Indra as one of the Jokapalas;” 
Indra, Yama, and Kubera introduce themselves to Arjuna as such. 
Indra has established his kingdom in Svarga." A picturesque descrip- 
tion of Indra’s capital and the environment with which he is there 
associated is given.*! Festivals are described to have been celebrated 
‘n his honour. Contrary to the convention that only the three gods 





75 MBh, XII.122.27-30. 16 Thid., VIII.30.76-79. 77 Ibid., TI. 164.13-15. 
7% Ram., 1.39. 
79 MBh, I1.42.17. and II1.6.23. 80 Tbid., H1.159.5. 81 Thid., I1l.44.1-32. 


8) Did... 102.205 
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bestow boons, Indra is only once described to have granted boons to 
devotees who performed tapas in his honour. An aspirant proclaims: 


Sakrac ca labdho hi varo maya * 
‘T obtained a boon from Indra.” 


Indra functions as the god of rain “ and is a great controller of 
clouds.” In his role as the king of gods, he displays in most cases a 
thorough inefficiency, especially when the asuras challenge his power. 
Vrtra is still his foe, and in order to kill him he begs of the sage 
Dadhici his bones, which the magnanimous sage gives without 
hesitation.** The ignominies which Indra suffers from time to time 


through such oppression are recounted in the Epics. A passage may 
be cited as an illustration in this connection: 


Devairapi hi duhkhani praptani Jagatipate | 

Indrena Sriyate rajan sabharyena mahdtmand || 

Anubhitam mahadduhkham devardjena ...®7 
“Even the gods incur misfortunes, o king. We hear that Indra, the 
great-souled lord of the assembly, the king of god, experienced a 
great misfortune.” 


Indra’s weakness is also shown by his succumbing to the curses 
of sages. Nahusa, while functioning as Indra, was cursed by Agastya.*® 
The office of Indra could be secured by any ardent aspirant. The Epics 
mention at least two ways of attaining Indrahood. It was generally 
believed that the performance of the necessary sacrifices led to this 
position. It is stated once in the Epic: 


Indratvamarho radjadyam *° 
“This king deserves Indrahood.” 


Later, even tapas was believed to lead to the same result. Nahusa 
considered himself to be the least qualified to become Indra, but the 
gods entitled him to Indrahood on account of tapas.” 


8 MBh, 1.87.7. also IV.161.26. 4 Ibid., 1.22.1-5. 85 Ibid., 1.128. 
© Tbid., 111.98 & 99. 8? Tbid.,V.8.36-37. 88 Ibid., III. 178.33-44. 
®? Ibid., 1. 57. 4. ” Ibid., V. 16.23-26. 
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The Ramdyana has many instances in which Vedic gods like 
Agni and Indra were introduced merely as standards of comparison 
employed in the description of mortal beings;*' the same is the case 
with the Mahabharata.” One also finds that, when oppressed by any 
powerful demon, Indra, Agni and the other gods would go to Brahma, 
fall prostrate at his feet, and complain to him of their difficulties. The 
decline in the power of the gods naturally undermined the great 
significance of the sacrifices which were performed in honour of them. 
There are clear indications in the Epics of the yaj7ia having lost the 
important and honourable place which was once assigned to it in the 
religious sphere. 

We discover another factor in the Epics which seems to have 
contributed to the general decline of the sacrificial cult; this is fapas. 
This religious practice belongs to a totally different religious milieu, 
and is employed to acquire spiritual power and to propitiate the gods. 
Tapas, as opposed to homa (sacrifice), is presumably derived from 
the pre-Vedic non-Aryan religious ideology. In a sense, it may be 
regarded as being a complement of yoga, which is also derived from 
that ideology. 

Curiously enough, though, tapas in the sense of religious self- 
mortification rarely occurs in the Rgveda, yet it is frequently referred 
to in the Bradhmanas. Tapas and sacrifice are both mentioned in these 
later texts; but with one noteworthy distinction, namely that fapas 1s, 
broadly speaking, described as being practiced only by gods, while 
sacrifices are recommended for both gods and men. In the Epics, 
tapas and yajna are mentioned side by side, of course, without the 
distinction implied in the Brahmanas. For instance, tapas and sacrifice 
are described in passages like the following as being practiced 


concurrently: 





1 Fg, 1V.52.4; V.35.9. Some though not comparisons proper, show the mortals as 
excelling in the qualities concerned. 1.6.5; 1.7.21; II.2.30; 11.68.35; VI.125.16. 


2 Fg. 1.69.47; II.7.4; I1.13.81; Tf1.50.29; 1.79.3. 
% See in this connection: Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH 1, pp. 137. 
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Devan istva tapastaptva ...%, and 
Tapasa devatejyabhir vandanena ...% 


At other places, blending of the ideas of tapas and sacrifice is 
implied: 
Yastvemam brahmatapasdnveti vidvan 
Tena srestho bhavati hi jivamdnah ” 


But the general tendency is for tapas to replace yajna. 

Yapas originally implied mortification of the body. It meant 
sacrificing physical comforts and pleasures with a view to gaining 
spiritual power and elevation. Over the course of time, however, the 
word came to be used in the very general sense of a religious practice 
which was closely allied to bhakti. It is believed that the tapas practiced 
by a person roused in the god the feelings of gratification and grace. 
Accordingly, tapas is usually represented as being closely followed 
by the bestowal of boons. In the Epics, Brahma, Visnu and Siva are 
usually mentioned as the gods to be propitiated through tapas. This 
honour is rarely extended to Vedic gods like Indra or Varuna, though 
one or two rare instances may be cited of their having been won over 
by means of tapas. As has been pointed out above, tapas eventually 
superseded the cult of sacrifice. Tapas was believed to yield fruits — 
both spiritual and material — which were far richer than those which 
sacrifice could yield. Boons of all descriptions are mentioned in the 
Epics as being obtainable through tapas. On many occasions, the 
boons were such that Brahma actually repented his having granted 
them. He could not, however, refrain from granting those boons, for 

the power of tapas is indeed irresistible. 

The glorification of tapas is a favourite subject of the authors of 
the Epics. The prowess of tapas is celebrated frequently and in a 
variety of ways. It is said, for instance: 


4 MBh, IiI.200.12. 
% Ibid., T11.196. 16 & 20. 
% Tbid., 111.190.66. 
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Tapasa bhavita narah ”’ 
‘Men are fostered by tapas.” 
A person who has attained power through tapas boastfully 

proclaims: 

Aham: tapasvi balavan ... 

Mayi kruddhe jaganna syad mayi sarvam pratisthitam | ** 
“I am a powerful ascetic... If I am angry, the world will not exist. 
Everything rests on me.” 


The same idea is emphasised elsewhere in the same text: 


Lokah pasyantu me viryam tapasascabalam mahat |” 
“Tet the worlds see my strength and the great power of tapas.” 
The more severe the fapas, the greater was the prowess attained. 
This idea seems to be implied in: 
Tapo tapyan mahat tivram suduscaram arindama | '” 
“They conducted a great tapas, severe, difficult to do, o chastiser of 
enemies.” 
Also in: 
Tapasyati tapo ghoram '°" 
“He will perform a terrific tapas.” 
And in: 
Acaranta tapas tivram ... bahuvarsakam ‘°° 
“They conducted a severe tapas... for many years.” 
The efficacy of tapas was proclaimed in the Epics to be absolute. 
Brhaspati performed tapas to restore Indra to his former position.'™ 


The curses pronounced at the asuras were ineffective; such was the 
excellence of the tapobala they had acquired.'™ Yama is said to have 





97 MBh, V1.64.8. % Jbid., V.15.16. & 17. % Ibid., V.9.42- 
100 Thid., V.9.6-8. 10l Thid., I11.19.26. 102 Fhid., TH.210.2. 
103 Thid., V.16.26 & 27. 1% Tbid., 1,202.15. 
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been persuaded to speak to Savitri for two reasons: one was that she 
was a pativratda; the other was that she was endowed with fapas.'°° 
Indra used to feel overpowered by anxiety whenever he heard that 
some one was engaged in tapas.'” Just as he was in a habit of putting 
difficulties in the way of the regular performers of sacrifice. lest they 
usurp his office (indrapada)as the result of the successful comple- 
tion of their sacrifice, he also sought to upset the aspirants who, ina 
similar spirit of rivalry, practised tapas. Vi$vamitra made Indra eTOow 
nervous by his severe penance; the latter therefore sent out Menaki 
to violate the sage’s tapas.'°’ On another occasion, unseated from 
Indrahood, he was compelled to live in disguise. He is then said to 
have wondered how and by what kind of tapas his rival Nahusa had 
become Indra.'™ The greatness of tapas is summed up most effectively 
in the following passage: 


Tapaso hi param nasti tapasa vindate mahat | 
Nasadhyam tapasah kincid iti buddhyasva bharata ‘a 


“Know, O Bharata, that nothing is superior to tapas. By tapas one 
oblations a great fruit. Nothing is unattainable by tapas.” 


This new method of propitiating the gods is thus coincident with 
the elevation of Brahma, Visnu and Siva to the highest ranks. It is, 
indeed, with the religion involving these gods that the tapas cult, as 
described above, is predominantly associated. 

Now, coming back to the phenomenon of the elevation of Siva 
in the Epics, we find that that god is presented in the Ramayana as a 
powerful god, second to none in importance. For instance, Visnu, 
finding himself in a desperate situation, approaches Siva in all humi- 
lity, and addressing him as the most senior among the gods, implores 
him to accept the poison which was otherwise likely to prove fatal to 


105 MBh, Il1.281.12. 

10 Thid., V.9.6-8. 

1°? Thid., 1.165.19. 

“8 ibid., V.16.22. 

19 Tbid., I11.245.16-25. 
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all gods and men.!'° The supreme position which Siva occupies in 
this Epic is further indicated by the treatment which Ravana received 
when he tried to force his way into Siva’s abode. Ravana arrogantly 
challenged Siva as he had earlier done in the case of other gods. He 
was, however, effortlessly subdued by Siva who gently pushed the 
mountain with his toes; Ravana was almost completely crushed. He 
then praised Siva in glorious terms, and consequently won for himself 
the god’s favour. Pleased with Ravana’s valour and devotion, the gad 
presented him with a sword.''' It was before Siva alone, among all 
the gods, that Ravana 1s said to have bowed down. 

The Ramayana does not relate in detail all the exploits of Siva. 
However, in this Epic, one comes across a very brief account of one 
or two such exploits. The destruction of the god of love,''* the receiving 
of the river Ganga on his matted hair ' and the birth of Karttikeya '"* 
received quite a detailed treatment, yet these episodes cannot be said 
to be directly relevant to the main theme of the poem. Moreover, the 
appellations and attributes of Siva used in the various parts of the 
Ramayana seem to suggest that the exploits of the god that they imply, 
though not actually recounted in this Epic, were quite current among 
the people. The Ramayana refers to Siva as the punisher of the demon 
Andhaka '"5 and the destroyer of the three cities of the demons.''® He 
is said to have asserted his superiority by upsetting Daksa’s sacrifice 
and by punishing all its participants."'’ The Mahabharata also portrays 





110 Uyacainam smitam krtvd rudram Stilabhrtam harih | 
Devatair mathyamdne tu yatptirvam samupasthitam || 
Tattvadiyam surasrestha surdndm agrajo Si yat | 
Agrapujam imam matva grhdnedam visam prabho || Ramayana, 1.45.22. 

“Hari smilingly told Rudra, the trident bearer: that which was obtained when the 
ocean was chumed by the gods, let it be yours, O best of the gods, you are their 
elder. Accept this poison, considering it as the first worship of yourself.” 

1 Ram., VII. 16.37-47. —''!? Ibid., 1.23.9-13. "3 Thid., 1.43. WS Ibid... L37: 

5 Tryyevam tridasair ukto nisamydndhakastidanah. Ramayana, VU.6.27. 

116 Hanumata vegavata vanarena mahdtmana Lankapuram pradadgham tad rudrena 
tripuram yatha. Ibid., V.54.31. “Lanka city was bumt by the great-souled Hanuman, 
quick-moving, like Tripura by Rudra.” 

7 Thid., 1.45. 
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Siva as the great god who is not subordinate to any other. The great 
Epic recounts many of Siva’s exploits. His giving the Pasupata weapon 
to Arjuna ''® must be regarded as one of the more important episodes 
in the Epic. The favour which he bestowed on Bhagiratha is described 
in some detail.'!? The destruction of the three cities is also related in 
detail.'2° Siva is said to have fought with the demons and eventually 
destroyed them by means of a sword which he had obtained from a 
sacrifice.'*! His destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice is elaborated at two 
places in this Epic.!*? It must, however, be pointed out that the accounts 
of Siva’s glorious deeds are found in larger number in the Purdnas 
than in the Epics, and that even those few exploits which are described 
in these latter works have received a less elaborate treatment than in 
the Purdnas. 

Information relating to the Saiva ritual and religious practices of 
this period is very scant. The installation and worship of the god in 
temples is not mentioned at all. Some sacrifices seem to have been 
performed entirely in Siva’s honour. References are found in the 
Ramayana to Mahesvara-yajna, which seems to have enjoyed parity 
with every Vedic sacrifice.'?* Indrajit is said to have performed this 
sacrifice, invoking the favour of Siva. Laksmana also once mentions 
such a sacrifice to Rama.'™ In addition to sacrifice, tapas is employed 


"8 MBA, Ul.41.13-16. 9 Ibid. , 111.108. 
20 Ibid, VIII.24.3-65. also XIII.160.25-31. 
121 Thid., XI1.160.48-58. 22 Ibid., X11.274.5-56 and X11.330.42-47. 


123 Ayameko mahabdahur indrajit ksapayisyati | 
Anena hi mahdardja mdhesvaram anuttamam || 
Istva yajnam varam labdhva ... Ramayana, V1.7.29. 
See also rbid., VII.25.6. 

124 Nanyam pasyami bhaisajyam antard vrsabhadvajam | 
Nasvamedhat paro yajnah priyas caiva mahatmanah || 


Atha yajfie samapte ca pritah paramayd muda | 

Umapatir dvijan sarvan uvaca ... Ibid., V1I.90. 8-20. 

“I do not see another remedy than Siva. No sacrifice other than the horse-sacrifice 
is dear to the great-souled god... When the sacrifice ended, satisfied, with great joy, 
Siva told to all the Brahmins...” 
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to propitiate Siva.'*5 The offerings of flowers, sandalwood, incense, 
etc. are mentioned very rarely, and such passages are considered to 
be later interpolations into the Epic. Liviga worship also seems to 
have not quite been common during this period. Only once, Ravana 
is described to have carried a golden /iziga wherever he went. He ts 
said to have offered flowers, sandalwood and incense to the /iiga 
after having installed it on the banks ofa river.'*° However, it is main- 
tained that such passages are of a later origin. Echoes of the sacrifices 
of cattle to Rudra are sometimes heard in the Ramayana. Hanuman 
grew desperate when he failed to locate Sita at Ravana’s palace. He 
got angry with Ravana for his cruel act, and in this mood remarked: 


Athavainam samutksipya uparyupari sdgaram | 
Ramayopaharisyami pasum pasupateriva || '*’ 
“Or I will throw this Ravana far over the ocean and offer him as 
oblation to Rama, as one offers an animal to Pasupati.” 


The Mahabharata very rarely refers to sacrifices performed in 
honour of Rudra. However, expressions like Rudradyopajihirsati '** 
and yastum icchasi Sankaram '~ are not completely absent in the great 
Epic. At the same time, one comes across references to Siva being 
refused a share in the hieratic sacrifice.'*° Practising tapas with a 
view to propitiating Siva is frequently mentioned. Arjuna performed 





125 Ordhvabdahur nirdlambo vayubhakso nirasrayah | 
Acalah sthanuvat sthitva rdtrim divamarindama || 
Atha samvatsare purne sarvalokanamaskrtah | 
Umadpatih pasupati rdjanam idamabravit || Ram., 1.43. 2-3. 
“Arms uplifted, without support, living on wind, without shelter, motionless like a 
pillar, night and day, he stood erect, o chastiser of enemies, when a year was 
completed, saluted by all the worlds, Siva Pasupati spoke thus to the king.” 
26 Yatra yatra ca yati sma rdvano rdksasesvarah | 
Jambinadamayam lingam tatra tatra ca niyate || 
Valukavedimadhye tu tallingam sthapya ravanah | 
Arcaydmdsa gandhadyaih puspaiscamrtagandhibhih || 
Ibid., V1I.31.41-42. 
"27 Ibid., V.13.50. 
'28 MBh, I1.20.8. 129 Thid., 11.20.8-10. 130 Thid., X.18.1-26. 
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tapas to obtain his divine weapon.'*! ASvatthaman is also said to have 
practiced tapas to propitiate Siva and to have finally offered himself 
into fire.!32 Siva appeared before Amba in response to her fapas and 
granted her boons.'3 Siva himself performed tapas for the welfare of 
the beings.'** Only those who performed severe tapas could behold 
Siva.'35 The daily offerings of tryambakabali is once mentioned.'** 
Jarasandha worshipped Siva in a sacrifice.'3” Puja or the worship of 
Siva is fairly frequent, and one often comes across statements like 
pujyate tatra Sankarah.'** Visnu worshipped Siva and obtained 
boons.'’’ Brahm also is represented as having worshipped him.'*° In 


one passage, most of these ways of worshipping are mentioned 
together: 


ee homamantrapuraskrtaih | 
Aradhyah ... 


Tirthas which were held sacred to this god are mentioned in this 
Epic. Pilgrimages were undertaken to these holy places where the 
god’s immediate presence is emphatically assumed: 


Mahdadevasya sannidhyam tatraiva bharatarsabha | \*? 


All beings in the universe, without any distinction, are described 
to be worshipping Siva: 


Brahmddayah pisacantah yam hi deva upasate | 1° 


Thus, frequent mention in the Epics of the heroic deeds of Siva, 
the strong accent laid on his worship, and the introduction of various 
new forms of his worship may be regarded as clear indications of the 
high position which this god had come to assume during the Epic 
period. 


31 MBA, TIH.39.20-24. 132 Jbid., X.7.54-68. 
'33 Tbid., V.188.7 ff. '™ Ibid., V.97.12. 

135 Ibid. VI.7.22-25. 136 Tbid., VII.79.4. 

37 Ibid., 11.13.63. 8 Ibid., V1.12.26. 

139 hid, W1.82.17-21. “ Ibid., TH.83.23-25. 


'4! Tbid., VIII.25.131-156. 142 Tbid., I1.80.89. 143 Thid., XIII.14.1-4. 
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In conclusion, it may be pointed out that, inasmuch as the parts 
of the Epics with specific religious implications are concerned, they 
elevate and glorify Brahma, Visnu and Siva, investing each with an 
individuality of his own. For instance, an attempt is made to distin- 
guish Brahma from the Vedic Prajapati. One of the salient charac- 
teristics attributed to him, in contrast to his predecessor, was the 
capacity to bestow boons. Brahma is propitiated by tapas. His propi- 
tiation and gratification by the gods in times of difficulty established 
him as the god one should approach for boons, as well as one who 
would suggest remedies for the gods whenever they found themselves 
faced with a crisis. 

Visnu also rose to a similar position in a more or less similar 
manner. His status is represented as being even superior to that of 
Brahma, insofar as he is the Rama of the Ramayana and the Krsna of 
the Mahabharata. However, the position achieved by Siva must be 
regarded as quite unique in more senses than one. Having no direct 
connections whatsoever with the main theme of the Epics, he figures 
in them as an especially important god. This clearly indicates how 
firmly the Saiva religion had established itself during this period. 
Great is his prowess and mighty his achievements which the Epics 
proclaim with such gusto. As has been already pointed out, even 
Visnu glorifies him as the first among the gods and as one who 
deserved the foremost rank among them. 


3. The Puranas and the Individualization 
of the Three Gods 


The Puranas continued the process which the Epics had initiated. 
Attention was focused on the consolidation of the power of these 
three gods. It is possible to trace the various steps which were taken 
by the authors of these texts to achieve this end. The attainment of 
their great prowess and high position naturally gave rise to mutual 
rivalries; each of these three gods claimed supremacy. This becomes 
particularly conspicuous in the case of Visnu and Siva, for Brahma 
seems to have soon withdrawn himself from this peculiar competition 
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in the religious field. The Purdnas testify to the steady deterioration 
in the status of Brahma. 

It would be interesting to examine how the Purdnas contributed 
to the consolidation of the power of the three gods. There are five 
main factors which need to be considered in this connection. In the 
matter of bringing about the stability ofa religion and of emphasizing 
the popularity of its god, the religious practices connected with that 
god play a vital part. New forms of worship were introduced in the 
Purdnas in a manner more conspicuous than in the Epics. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the Vedic religious and ritual tradition 
granted only a very tenuous status to Rudra. The Purdnas now 
invented new forms of worship in order to give him new found 
prestige. Apart from the yajva of the Vedic times and the tapas of the 
Epics, the tirtha-ydtrds, piijd and vrata were given a prominent place 
among the religious practices of the Purdnas. Images of the gods 
were installed and their regular worship was encouraged. Connections 
were, however, maintained with the older Vedic traditions, and 
sacrifices were not allowed to pass into oblivion entirely. The Vedic 
ritual was rather adapted to suit the new conditions. One aspect of 
this revision is represented by Siva’s being assured of a regular share 
in the sacrifice as the result of the Daksa-episode. 

In regard to this, it must be noted that the new forms of worship 
introduced by the Purdnas were surely found preferable to the 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices as well as to tapas, both of which demanded 

special efforts on the part of the worshipper. The fact that the Puranic 
methods to propitiate a god have continued even to this day will amply 
testify to their popularity and general adaptability. Such simple and 
easily obtainable things as water, leaves, flowers and fruits formed 
the main offerings in this new form of worship. This stands in sharp 
contrast to the elaborate preparations required for the performance of 
a Vedic sacrifice. Simple acts characterized by personal devotion now 
superseded the mechanical sacerdotalism of Vedic ritual. The objects 
of this new worship were these three gods whose supremacy had 
become fully established. 
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Another religious device, initiated in the Epics and greatly 
popularized in the Puranas, is the association of these three gods 
with various localities — rivers, mountains, forests, towns, and so 
on. The practice of going on pilgrimage to these places gained wide 
currency. These sacred places were assigned to one or another of 
these three gods. Images of these gods, often as /ivigas, were installed 
at these sacred spots. Devotees from various parts of the country 
visited and offered worship at these tirthas; this practice continues to 
this day. This mode of honouring the god necessarily proved more 
effective to consolidate his power; for in this way, the names of these 
gods were connected with something tangible but permanent, and 
their memory was thus perpetuated. A ceremonial plunge in the rivers 
at these places would wash off the sins of the sinner; the simple 
offerings of flowers to the /irigas installed in these places was supposed 
to secure merit, superior to that acquired by performing numerous 
sacrifices of the highest order. 

Thirdly, it may be mentioned that the greatness of these gods 
was emphasized in the Puranas by constant narrations of their glo- 
rious deeds. They celebrate the supreme power which each of the 
three gods wielded in his own individual capacity. It is this supreme 
power which enabled them to grant boons and destroy the demons 
who stood in the way of the gods, the role of whose protectors these 
three had naturally assumed. The great enthusiasm to which the authors 
of the Purdnas were roused while recounting the exploits of these 
gods seems to have resulted, in some cases, in their negligence to 
strictly adhere to the Puranic conventions. Sarga, pratisarga, vamsa, 
manvantara and vamsanucarita may be said to have soon ceased to 
be the main topics of the Purdnas. Narration of the glorious deeds 
and mutual rivalries of these divinities became their main concern." 

The power of the Vedic gods depended on the oblations offered 
to them. Ina like manner, the power of the Puranic gods may be said 
to have depended on the glorifications bestowed on them. And such 





44 See Pusalker, Studies in the Epics and the Puranas, pp. xlv-xlv. 
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elegies and hymns abound in these texts. These come in most cases 
from the mouths of the oppressed gods or the vanquished demons. 
Many of the verses of this type have played a significant part in the 
religious life of the people. These verses are employed in worship 
even today. Among these special mention may be made of the thousand 
names (sahasrandmas) of Siva, Visnu and Devi. Apart from these, 
there are also found several minor collections of one hundred and 
eight names (astottaraSatandmas), or of eight (astakas) or ten 
(dasSakas) names, and they are used in worship in a similar manner. 
Deliberate demotion of other gods to a lower rank is the fifth 
and perhaps the most important factor leading to the firm consolidation 
of the power of the three gods. The old Vedic god, Indra and others 
continued to be assigned the subordinate position to which they had 
been reduced in the Epic period. These gods are represented to be 
running to one or the other of three gods for help, their position being 
always insecure, Karttikeya and Devi, who made their appearance in 
the Epics, continued to enjoy the same status as that assigned to them 
in those works. In the Purdnas, new gods like Ganega, Bhairava and 
Virabhadra appear for the first time. These latter texts were always 
reluctant to afford them equality with the three gods. Of these 
subordinate divinities, it is only Devi who is elevated to the highest 
level. The Devibhagavata-Purdna ascribes the highest place to the 
goddess, brushing aside the three gods and installing Devi as the 
undisputed godhead in their stead. Visnu is made to confess in this 
Purana: 


Naham svatantra evatra na Brahma na Sivastatha | 

Nendragnir na Yamas tvasté na stiryo na Varunastatha || '*° 
“I am not independent all all, nor Brahma, nor Siva, nor Indra and 
Agni, nor Yama, nor Tvastr, nor Sirya, nor Varuna.” 


For, it is Sakti alone who is the most powerful. Even Siva is 
unable to exercise his function without her cooperation. The goddess 
herself once proclaims: 


'S Devibhdgavata P., 1V.18. 
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ASaktah sankaro hantum daityan kila mayonjhitah | '*° 


“Without me, Sankara has no power to kill demons.” 


It has even been pointed out that the incapacity or rather the 
weakness of a mortal is always expressed with reference to Sakti 
rather than to other gods: 


Saktihinam naram brite lokascaivatidurbalam | 

Rudrahinam Visnuhinam na vadanti janah kila ||'*" 
“The world says of a very week man that he is without Sakti. No one 
says he is without Rudra or without Visnu.” 


It may, however, be mentioned in this connection, that this Sakti 
cult later came to be absorbed, more or less completely, into the cult 
of Siva. The glorification of Sakti may therefore be regarded as 
implying, for all practical purposes, the glorification of Siva. 

As a matter of fact, one of the outstanding achievements of 
Saivism in the Puranic period was the absorption into itself of all the 
minor cults. The divinities of each of these cults became, as it were, 
the members of a common family of which Siva was the paterfamilias. 
The attempt even to draw in Visnu into this group, as the brother of 
Umi, is to be seen in the Puranas. In spite of all such efforts, however, 
Vaisnavism still maintained its individuality. 

An element of rivalry soon crept into the religion during the 
Puranic times. In a sense this was a necessary concomitant of the 
attempts made by the authors of the Puranas to emphasise the 
greatness and the power of one or the other of the three gods. The 
trend was to glorify one particular god as supreme, and to build up a 
religious sect round him. The Epics do not reveal any traces of this 
attitude. In this race for supremacy among the three gods, Brahma 
was left behind almost in the very initial stages and was easily 
superseded by his two rivals. It is, indeed, very rare to see Brahma 
represented as the highest god dominating the other two. The chief 
role which he played in the Purdnas was that of a general bestower 


6 Devibhdgavata P., 11.17.18. 87 Ibid., 11.17.19. 
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of boons. He also served as the resort of the gods in times of crisis. 
On such occasions, he often led the gods in a deputation either to 
Siva or to Visnu. 

We are here concerned more particularly with the question of 
how Siva emerged out of this triangular conflict for supremacy. The 
following episode narrated in the Puranas is highly significant in 
this connection. Brahma and Visnu are said to have once quarreled 
among themselves in regard to their superiority. Both the gods were 
blinded by pride of power. Interference from an external source was 
imminent. A huge column of flames appeared between the two gods, 
and it caused consternation to them. They decided to investi gate its 
bottom and top, which had both extended out of sight. Brahma 
assumed the form of a swan and flew upwards; Visnu became a boar 
and dug his way downwards. Both the gods, however, failed in their 
attempts and returned. The column of fire was the manifestation of 
Siva himself, who appeared before them and made them realize that 
there existed, besides the two, a third power. It was Siva himself, 
whose greatness and supremacy the other two gods were asked to 
recognize without demur.'*® 

We may now recount some more Piranic episodes where Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva have been juxtaposed with one another. 

The superiority of Brahma over Visnu is hinted at a few places 
in the Purdnas. For instance, Visnu requested Brahma to descend 
from the lotus of his navel, for he was unable to bear the latter, who 

was the very accumulation of tejas.'* A kind of subordination is further 
indicated in the episode where Visnu is enumerated as one of the 
gods who approached Brahma to complain to him of the many 
atrocities which Taraka had been perpetrating on them.'°° Passages 
in which Brahma is glorified in highest terms are, indeed, not rare.’*! 


148 With minor variations, the above narration is given in the following Purdnas: Siva 
P., Vidyesvara Samhita, 5.1-32; Ibid., Jiana-Samhita, Chapters 2-5; Skanda P, 1.3.1 silky 
also 1.3.2.9, also I.6 and III.1.14; Vayu P., 1.35.11 ff; Karma P,, 1.26.63-77; Linga 
P.,1.17.31-60; Brahmadnda P., 1.26. 

49 Kurma P., 1.9.8. 

'50 Matsya P.,1.154.1-50. 151 See for instance Karma P., I.20.51-55. 
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The relations between Brahmi and Siva are more diverse. Brahma 
is said to have borne a close physical resemblance to Siva, for he, 
too, had five heads. In order to curb the pride which had arisen in the 
mind of Brahma on account of this fact, Siva clipped off Brahma’s 
fifth head with his finger-nail. At another place we are told that 
Brahma, soon after he had caused the coming into being of Rudra, 
commanded the latter to create.'S* Siva surpassed Brahma even in the 
matter of creation, which was the specific function of the latter. He 
began to create beings of more excellent type. Brahma, thereupon 
protested and made Siva desist from creating.'*? On still another 
occasion, Brahma appeared before Parvati and granted her power to 
change her complexion.'* Brahma is described in the Puranas to 
have played a prominent part at Siva’s wedding as the officiating 
priest.'*5 In that connection, we are told that when Brahma appeared 
at the scene of the wedding, Siva rose and bowed down to him in 
great devotion.'® A very rare instance may be cited from the Padma 
Purana, where Visnu and Siva are each in turn made to glorify Brahma 
at the conclusion ofa sacrifice to which all the gods had been invited.!*’ 
It has also to be noted that, in a few cases, many excellent epithets 
which are otherwise exclusively attributed to Siva are employed with 
reference to Brahma.'** Siva once told Brahma that, in a later kalpa, 
he would be born as his son.'*° The pride which Brahma felt when he 
became aware that Siva was to be born as his son, was, indeed, great.’ 
Again, Brahma had the unique privilege of ascribing names to Rudra, 
who repeatedly entreated him to do so as soon as he was born.'°! 





152 Vayu P., 1.10.42. 
53 Karma P., 1.7.25 ff; Brahmanda P., 9.68-81; and also Vayu P., 1.10.42 ff. 


54 Skanda P., 1.2.29. 
55 7 inga P., 1.103.45+66; Matsya P., 154.481-94. 
The following comment by Martin has relevance to this incident: “Brahma, the act 


of creation having ceased, becomes less and less worshipped, while the other two 
rose greatly in honour and importance”. The Gods of India, p. 83. 


156 Vamana P., 53.1-37. '57 Padma P., 1.34. 
158 Vayu P., 1.3.25. '89 Karma P.,1.26.94-99. 
1 Vayu P., 1.25.58-77. 6| Brahma P., 10.1-88. 
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The number of references to Brahma’s relationship with Siva, 
particularly inasmuch as these relate to the latter’s superiority, is fairly 
large. Brahma himself encouraged Siva’s glorification. The thousand 
names of Siva occur in the Linga Purdna,'” and these are declared to 
have been originally composed by Brahma. He taught Ravana the 
one hundred and eight names of Siva.'? Whenever oppressed by the 
demons, the gods went to Brahma who offered to lead all of them to 
Siva in order to seek his favour.'* Brahma once led the gods to Kailasa 
and sought Siva’s instructions regarding the installation of a liniga.'® 
By worshipping Siva, Brahma washed off the sin he had committed 
by falling in love with his own daughter.'® It was, as a matter of fact, 
through Siva’s grace that Brahma became the creator.'*? We are also 
told that Brahma could proceed with the creation only with the strength 
granted by Siva.'® He is said to have worshipped Siva and obtained 
several boons.'® He had realized that Siva possessed great powers. 
On one occasion, he prayed to Siva '” with folded hands and reminded 
him that he (Siva) was once his son. He begged of him to show him 
consideration and spare him.'”! Brahma narrated Siva’s glories to 
Daksa at the time when the latter refused a share to that god in his 
sacrifice.!” 

A mention may now be made of some instances where Visnu is 
represented to have prevailed over Siva. Siva once granted boons to 
Bana and was very favourably disposed towards him. When there 
arose an occasion for Bana to fight with Krsna, Siva came forward 
to his devotee’s rescue and battled with Krsna. Brahma intervened 
and brought about a reconciliation.'”3 Elsewhere Siva is said to have 

glorified Visnu and himself installed his image at Badari temple.!” 
In one characteristically Saivite Purdna, all excellent qualities wor- 


'82 Tinga P.,1.65.48-168. 163 Thid., 1.96.76-94. 

14 Matsya P., 133.18-21. 165 Vamana P., 44.1-35. 

'6% Vayu P.,1.49.1-51. 167 Linga P.,1.41.34-37. 

168 Vayu P., 1.25.80-83. 69 Karma P.,1.9.61-69. 

170 Thid., 1.42.73. '" Thid., UW. 31.49-85. 2 Ibid., 1.15.81-93. 
'3 Bhavisya P., X.63.1-53. 174 Skanda P., 11.3.5. 
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thy of the highest god are ascribed to Visnu.'’5 Siva seeks Visnu’s 
help in his combat with Andhaka.'”* Visnu also came to Siva’s rescue 
when the latter was getting ready for the destruction of the three 
cities. On another occasion, Visnu assumed the form of a bull and 
drank up the water of the lake of immortality to which the asuras, 
overpowered by Siva’s attendants, retreated in order to regain life 
and energy to continue the combat.'’”’ The Matr-goddesses, who were 
created by Siva to devour the numberless Andhakas issuing out of 
the drops of blood which the demon shed on the ground, began to 
torment the world after having fulfilled the purpose for which they 
had been created. On that occasion, Siva meditated upon Narayana 
and sought his help with a view to overcoming those evil-minded 
goddesses.'’* Visnu came to Siva’s rescue on still another occasion 
in the Bhasmdsura episode, when Siva had granted to a demon the 
boon which invested him the power to reduce to ashes the victim 
over whose head he held his hands. Ironically enough, the demon 
thought of testing the efficacy of the boon on Siva himself. Through 
an ingenious plan, Visnu made the demon hold his hands over his 
own head, thereby bringing about the demon’s end.!”” Visnu’s help 
was sought by Siva also when the latter struggled with the kapdla 
which stuck fast to his hand.'*° Often Siva is described as having 
glorified Visnu. As a matter of fact, the Visuusahasranama is 
introduced into the Purdnas as having been proclaimed by Siva to 
Parvati.'*! The greatness of Visnu is seen at its highest when Bhrgu 
pronounced a curse on Siva that he would be worshipped in the /iriga 
form. By means of a similar curse he reduced Brahma to such a state 





5 Tinga P., 1.95.34. 
6 Matsya P., 136.63-68; ibid., 179.44 ff 


7 Thid., 136.38. 
"8 Karma P., 1.16.220-226; Garuda P., 1.231.1-25; Matsya P., 129.33-89. 


19 Bhagavata P., X.88.1-40. An incident is narrated in the Purdras that Siva was enticed 
by Visnu when the latter assumed the Mohini form. Jbid., VIII.12.1-47. 

'80 Bhavisya P., 23.1-51; Naradiya P., {1.29. 

'8! Padma P., V1.72. 
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that every kind of worship was denied to him. Visnu alone was 
recognized by Bhrgu as the great god.'** The Garuda Purdna 
proclaims the superiority of Visnu.'* 


Visnav eva brahmasabdo hi mukhyo 
Anyesv amukhyo brahmarudrddikesu 
Anantagunatvdd brahmeti harir 
Vepere.... 


“The word brahman expresses directly Visnu only, indirectly other 


gods, Brahma, Rudra etc. Hari is called brahman because of his 
infinite qualities.” 


Brahma and other gods praised Siva. Siva in turn instructed them 
to worship Visnu also.'® It was Visnu who formed the pindi of the 
linga.'*° Kasi was originally a Vaisnavite center. Siva sought Visnu’s 
permission to establish his permanent abode there. For this, Siva is 
constantly engaged in the worship of Visnu.'* All these and similar 
references indicate the high position which Visnu maintained in the 
Purdnas even when he had been associated with Siva. 

Instances may be cited when Visnu sought to vie with Siva and 
ultimately suffered ignominy. However, it must be remembered that 
such instances of rivalry do not concern themselves directly with 
Visnu as the god of preservation; rather they relate to his avatdras. 
One such legend relates to the vardhdvatdra. Visnu had taken this 
avatdra in order to redeem the terrestrial world from the grips of a 
demon who had carried it away. After restoring the earth to its former 
position, the vardha began to commit intolerable atrocities. In 
response to the prayers of the suffering, Siva assumed the form of a 

Sarabha and subdued the vardha.'** Siva, in a spirit of victory, broke 
the tusks of the vardha and wore it as a trophy. The Liniga Purdna 


182 Thid., ch. 255. 

'83 Garuda P., U11.2.1-70. ' Tbid., I.2.1-2. 

185 Skanda P., 1.1.7. 18 Jbid., 1.1.7, and also ibid., 1.1.8. 
'8? Ndradiya P., 11.48. 

188 Vinga P.,1.94.1-32. 
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also mentions the victory of sarabha over Narasimha, another avatara 
of Visnu.'’? Another instance of an encounter of Siva with Visnu is 
provided by the legend of Siva’s piercing Visnu’s arms with his si/a 
and collecting the blood that flowed out in the kapala which he carried 
in his hand.'” 

In many other passages, Visnu is portrayed as being subordinate 
to Siva. Visnu performed tapas and obtained a cakra from Siva.!?! At 
another place, Siva is said to have granted to Visnu a cakra as well as 
power equal to his own.'” Visnu wanted to propitiate Siva by repeat- 
ing his one thousand names, offering one flower for each name. To 
his utter dismay he discovered that there was no flower left for the 
thousandth name. Therefore, he plucked out his own eye and offered 
it in the place of the flower.'? Once, oppressed by the demons, the 
gods sought Visnu’s shelter. The latter propitiated Siva who gave him 
a cakra to destroy the demons.'™ Hari is shown to have performed 
tapas in order to obtain a son from Siva.!°S Krsna worshipped Siva by 
offering the triploid leaves of bilva. Consequently, Siva appeared 
before him and granted him boons.'* Rama is said to have installed a 
linga at Ramesvaram.'*” Similarly, Bhargava-Rama, acting on the 
advice of Bhrgu, retired to the Himalaya and there founded an dsrama 
to settle down and propitiate Siva.!*8 Siva and Visnu are said to have 
fought with each other at Daksa’s sacrifice. In the end, Visnu acknow- 
ledged defeat and yielded to Siva, promising him due share in the 


19 Finga P1.96.37-57. 

1% Karma P., 1.31.86-97. It may, however, be pointed out that, in this case, Siva acted 
on a request from Visnu himself. 

19! Skanda P., TV.1.26. 

192 Siva P., Sanatkumdra-Samhitd, 8.1-93. 

'93 Linga P., 1.9.8 and 1,159.6. 

(4 Brahma P,, 1.39; Karma P., 1.22.51-66; Siva P., Jaidna-Samhita, 70.1-24, Padma 
P,, Uttarakhanda, 100.1-32. 

'95 Karma P., 1.24.86. 

'% Harivamsa, 74.1-46. 

197 Skanda P., I11.1.43-46; Brahma P., 11.87; Karma P., 1.46.22. 


'98 Brahmdnda P., 11.21.71-81. 
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sacrifice.'” At another place, Visnu is represented as being incapable 
of facing Virabhadra at the sacrifice performed by Daksa.” Visnu 
once glorified himself and challenged Siva’s superiority only to later 
repent for his rashness.”°! Visnu was once deluded into the belief that 
he was the highest god. Nandin, however, enlightened him on the 
point that it was only through Siva’s grace that he had attained Visnu- 
hood.*” On one occasion, Brahma, Visnu and other gods are said to 
have gone to Kailasa and worshipped Siva.23 Visnu is also said to 
have glorified Siva’s son Karttikeya.™ He also once led the other 
gods to Kailasa; there, he asked them whether they could behold Siva. 
When the gods answered in the negative, he enlightened them on the 


true nature of Siva.’ Visnu himself went to Siva seeking higher 
knowledge. He told Siva: 


Tvam hi vetsi svam dtmadnam na hy anyo vidyate Siva | 
Vada tvam adtmandtmdnam munindrebhyah pradarsaya || 2% 


“You know your own self. No one else knows it, o Siva. Tell your 
self by your self. Show it to the chief-sages.” 


He often proclaimed Siva’s achievements and glorified him.?°’ 
The gods once asked Visnu where Siva was to be found. “Don’t you 
know where he is? He is in my person, within me”. Thus saying, he 
tore open his own heart and revealed Siva, who was there in his 
linga form.*” Visnu always found it difficult to destroy the asuras so 
long as they continued to be the devotees of Siva. He once told 
king Ksupa how difficult it was to offend a devotee of Siva.2!° The 
king had sought Visnu’s help to defeat Dadhici, an ardent devotee of 
Siva. Visnu’s cakra proved futile against him.?!"! Indeed, the highest 


199 Harivamsa, W1.32.1-56. 20 Skanda P.,1.1.4. 

20! Tinga P., 1.86.26-35. 202 Skanda P., 1.3.2.8-9. 
3 Sutasamhitd, 1.3.1-56. 244 Skanda P., 1.1.29. 
2°35 YVamana P., 62.1-14. 206 Karma P., U.1-41. 


°7 Vayu P., 1.24.50-88; Linga P., 1.21 and 1.18; also 1.96. 


2 Vamana P., 62.20-28. 
20) Linga P.,1.71.65-99. NS Thid., Lcd oed 1. 2 Tbid., 1.36.46-50. 
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status was given to any devotee of Siva, this being another factor 
which contributed to Siva’s superiority over the other two gods. 


Anyabhaktasahasrebhyo visnubhakto visisyate | 
Visnubhaktasahasrebhyo rudrabhakto visisyate || 
Rudrabhaktat paro nasti ...*'* 
“The devotee of Visnu surpasses thousands of devotees of other gods. 
The devotee of Rudra surpasses thousands of devotees of Visnu. None 
surpasses the devotee of Rudra.” 


Siva is glorified as the highest of the trimurtis of whom Visnu 


also 1s one. 
Trimartinadm parah sivah *'3 


Siva granted boons to Brahma and Visnu.?'* These other two 
gods prayed to Siva that their devotion to him should always remain 
firm;2'> Siva granted the request. He assigned the function of creation 
to Brahma and that of preservation to Visnu.?!* Narada once told 
Himavat: 

Brahmavisnvindramunayo janmamrtyujaranvitah | 

Tasyaite parameSasya sarve kridanaka gire || 

Aste brahma tadicchatah sambhite bhuvanaprabhuh | 

Visnur yuge yuge jato nanajatir mahatanuh || 

Manyate mdayaya jatam visnum capi yuge yuge |7*\’ 
“Brahma, Visnu, Indra, the Sages are subject to birth, old age and 
death. They are, all, toys for the Supreme Lord, o Himavat Hill. 
Brahmi, lord of the world, stands and takes birth at his will. Visnu is 
born in each yuga, he of many births and great body. One considers 
Visnu to be born by his mdyd in each yuga.” 





212 Finga P., 1.4.20. 

213 Thid., 1.85.19. 

24 Ibid, LI2A7 7. 

215 Tbhid., 1.72.170-175. 

216 Siva P., Jnidna-Samhitd, 3.31-50; ibid., 4.41-44. 
217 Matsya P., 154.179-181. 
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The shortcomings of the gods, according to Parvati, were quite 
evident — especially in the case of Visnu who was known to have 
had many births (avatdras).*'* Manikankana praised Siva and decla- 
red that all the gods, including Brahma, depend on Siva.?!” 

Attempts have been very often made in the Purdnas to bring 
about an honourable understanding and adjustment among the three 
gods. In many passages, for instance, the idea of the ultimate identity 
of the three gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, has been emphasized. 
The three gods are referred to as the manifestations of the same 
Brahman.*”’ Over the course of time, however, Brahma seems to have 
been more or less completely eliminated from the picture, and only 
the identity between Siva and Visnu is frequently spoken of.2?' As for 
the references in which all the three gods are involved, we may consi- 
der the following description which occurs in the Suta-samthita: 


Brahma syjati lokan vai visnuh patyakhilam jagat | 

Rudrah samharate kale traya ete tra kdranam || 

Eka murtistrayo devah brahmavisnumahesvarah | ?” 
‘Brahma creates the worlds, Visnu protects the whole universe, Rudra 
destroys it at the fixed time. All the three are its cause. The three gods 
Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara are a unique figure.” 


In another passage, Manikankana Is told that Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva are the manifestations of the one Brahman.22 In a more or less 
similar remark, Siva takes the place of Brahman, and Brahma, Visnu 
and other gods are said to represent different manifestations of Siva 
himself: 


Brahmavisnvagnivarunah sarvedevas tatharsayah | 
Ekasyaivatha rudrasya bhedas te parikirtitah ||?" 


218 Matsya P., 154.339-379. 719 Vamana P., 38.7-38. 


220 Kiurma P., 1.27.94-99; also Harivamsa, I1.125.1 fff. 

221F 9. 11.11.114-117: also cf. Linga P, Il.4.20. 

222 Suta-samhitd, 1.7.3-4. 223 Karma P., 11.35.72-73. 
224 Karma P., 11.46.35-6; see also ibid., 1.26.78-93. 
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The same idea often recurs in the Purdnas in different forms. 
Such references imply the identity of the three gods, albeit with an 
unmistakable accent on the superiority of Siva. Siva assured Brahma 
and Visnu that they had both been produced from his own limbs, 
Brahma from those on the right side and Visnu from those on the left 
side. The important or the central position, namely, of the heart, was 
represented by Hara himself.-> In another place, Siva tells Brahma 
that he is divisible into three forms, with reference to these three 
functions.22° Instances are, of course, not wanting in which a similar 
assumption is made with Visnu as the central figure, wherein Visnu 
is spoken of as the god in whom all the three gods are combined.” 
The same idea is again reflected in another description. Narayana 
appeared at Daksa’s sacrifice and remarked: “I am Brahma. lam Siva, 
the highest cause. I create; I protect; I destroy. Thus I support the 
universe. Do not entertain the idea of any distinction between the 
three gods.” ”°8 The three gods exercise a joint effort in bringing about 
the destruction of the demon Mahisa. Another legend is narrated 
according to which, while Siva was engaged with Parvati, Brahma 
and Visnu appeared before him and appraised him of Andhaka’s 
oppression. The three gods exchanged glances; this led to the birth of 
a female deity, combining within her the main elements of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. She wielded all the weapons which these gods bore. 
It was this Sakti who later on destroyed the demon Mahisasura.*” 

As mentioned above, the identification of Siva with Visnu is 
more frequently expressed in the Puranas. Brahma himself is once 
made to proclaim this identity. During the disturbance at the sacrifice 
by Daksa, Brahmi interfered and tried to maintain order. He remarked: 

Ubhau hariharau devau loke khyatim gamisyatha | 
Ayam ca yajiio ... sampurnatvam gamisyati ||*° 
“Both of you, Hari and Hara will obtain fame in the world. This 


sacrifice... will go to its end.” 


25 Kirma P., 1.26.78-93. 226 Tbid., 1.26.94-96. 227 Thid., 1.7.10-20. 


28 Bhagavata P., VV.7.50-54. 
229 Varaha P., 90.28-4 and 92-95. "Ibid. 21.63. 
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Brahma proclaims on another occasion: “One who is keen on 
victory should by all means worship Visnu. At the same time. one 
should also bear in mind the identity of that god with Siva.2! Similarly, 
when Siva, as a defender of Bana, began to fight with Krsna, Brahma 
interfered and tried to bring about an amicable settlement. He laid 
stress on the identity of Visnu with Siva.” 23? At Darukavana, the sages 
who were perturbed by the appearance of Siva were told by a 
that Siva was by no means to be distinguished from Visnu.” 

Visnu once encouraged the glorification of himself, but empha- 
sized at the same time that Siva-nindad must be avoided at all costs. 
For, he asserted: 


Aham caiva mahadevo nabhinnah paramarthatah |? 
“I and Mahadeva are not different in reality.” 


Visnu tells Jyestha, the elder sister of the goddess of wealth and 
an embodiment of poverty and other undesirable qualities, that the 
wealth of him who censures Siva and glorifies him (Visnu) alone as 
the supreme god, will go to her.**> Krsna once proclaimed: 


Navayor vidyate bhedo vedesvetanna samsayah | 73 
“There is no difference between us. That is in the Vedas, no doubt.” 


Those who maintain any difference between Siva and Visnu go 
to hell.””’ 
Siva also maintains his identity with Visnu in several passages. 
At one place he says: “Everything is made of you and made of me; 
there is no doubt.” 
Tvanmayam manmayam caiva sarvametan na samsayam.”** 


Elsewhere he proclaims to Visnu: 


31 Kurma P., 1.22.48-49. 


232 Harivamsa, 11.125.1-65. 
33 Vamana P., 43. 72-89. 
234 Karma P., 1.2.95, 


35 Linga P., 6.85-88. 
236 Karma P., 1.26.60. 237 Thid., 1.16.47-61. 238 Ibid., 1.9.83.66. 
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Avayor antaram naiva hy anumatram vicaratah | 
Vastutvecapyanekatvam carato ‘pi tathaiva ca || 
Madbhakto yo naro bhitva te nedam yah karisyati | 
Tasvaham saphalam punyam bhasmikrtva vi§esatah || 
Narake patayisyami ....°° 

‘There is not an atom of difference between us, in well-thought view, 
and multiplicity in the reality is because of practice. A man who, 
being my devotee, will not do the praise of you, I will reduce his 
fruitful merit to ashes and push him to hell.” 


He again tells Visnu: 
Maddarsane phalam yadvai tadeva tava darsane | 
Mamaiva hrdaye visnur visnosca hrdaye hyaham ||**° 
“The fruit of seeing me is the same as the fruit of seeing you. Visnu is 
in my heart and I am in the heart of Visnu.” 


Elsewhere, Siva observes: 


Ye tvevam visnum avyaktam mam ca devam mahesvaram | 
Ekibhdvena pasyanti na tesam punarudbhavah ||**' 


“Those who see Visnu, the unmanifest and me, the god Mahesvara, 
as one entity, have no rebirth.” 


In another striking passage, Siva remarks: 


Yatnat krakacamadaya chindadhvam mama vigraham | 
Tathapi drsyate visnurmama dehe sanatanah || ** 


“With effort, take a saw and cut my body: the eternal Visnu is seen in 
it” 

Virabhadra assumed his terrible form and subdued Visnu at 
Daksa’s sacrifice. In the end, the gods glorified Siva thus: 





239 Siva P,, Jndna-samhitd, 5.19-21. 
240 [hid., Jndna-samhitd, 4.63-67. 
241 Karma P, I1.11.114-115. 

242 Vamana P., 67.37. 
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Eka eva tada visnuh Sivalino na cdnyatha |? 


“Then one is Visnu, fused in Siva, and without alterity.” 


The belief that Visnu is just an embodiment of Siva is indicated 
in the Karma Purdna.** 

The reconciliation between Siva and Visnu also had practical 
and demonstrable religious consequences: the yoga of Harihara is 
one resultant ideology. All the features of Siva and Visnu are fused 
together into a single godhead, and this latter is said to be permeated 
with the features of both the gods in equal proportion.” Siva reveals 
the Saddsiva-form, in which this idea is wel] expressed: 


Ardhena vaisnavavapur ardhena haravigrahah | 

Khagadhvajam vrsaridham khagarudham vrsadhvajam || **° 
“In one half the body of Visnu, in one half the body of Hara. That is 
the god with Bird-banner and Bull-mount, the god with Bird-mount 
and Bull-banner.” 


Representations of Siva-Narayana are prescribed, among others, 
for installation and worship.’ In one of the chapters of the Karma 
Purana, an elaborate form of worship is described, the simultaneous 
obeisance to Siva and Visnu being a conspicuous feature.?4* 





243 Tinga P.,1.96.112. 48 Kurma P.,, 1.9.82-86. 
245 Vamana P., 67.44-54. > Vamana P., 67.48. 
247 Matsya P., 260.27. 48 Karma P., II.S. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SIVA IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE PURANIC MYTHOLOGY 


Puranic mythology constitutes a very important source of 
‘nformation for the study of the history of Saivism. The concept of 
Siva and the religious practices associated with it, which are at present 
prevalent all over India, may be said to have been more or less 
completely dominated by the religious ideology relating to Siva 
developed in the Puranic texts. An attempt is made in this chapter to 
critically analyse the various phases of the personality and character 
of Siva as reflected in the Purdnas. Various aspects of Siva such as 
physical features, dress, ornaments, weapons, vehicles, banner, 
residence, family, functions, achievements and relationships with 
mortals, demons and other gods, form the subject of investigation 
undertaken in this chapter. Significant names attributed to Siva are 
also collected and analytically grouped with a view to bringing out 
their implication for the history of Saivism. 

References to Siva in the Purdnas are many and diverse. He is 
usually represented with an emphasis on one of his characteristic 
physical features such as his five heads, his blue neck, his three eyes 
or his matter hair. He is sometimes celebrated as the wielder of the 
trisala and at other times of the pindka. He rides the bull, and bears a 
banner which displays the bull emblem. He wears the skin of an 
elephant or a tiger. He is praised as the destroyer of several demons. 
These and several other features of Siva’s character, most of which 
actually belong to his original pre-Vedic non-Aryan form but which 
are given a new orientation in the Epics and the Puranas, have yielded 
to the god numerous names.' A critical study of such details pertaining 
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to this god is essential for a proper understanding of the religious cult 
and practices which have grown around him. : 

A study of Siva in the light of the Epic and Puranic mythologies is 
expected to prove helpful in more ways than one. For one thing, it 
provides a complete picture of that god even as he is celebrated in 
modem times. The Epics and the Purdnas not only form the basis of 
modern Saivism (as also of Vaisnavism, Saktism and other minor sects 
of Hinduism), but it may also be averred that modern Saivism is not 
very different from the religion of Siva that can be reconstructed from 
these texts. One may even go the extent of making a general observation 
in this connection, that the religious concepts and practices of orthodox 
Hinduism have registered but few significant changes in spite of the 
many vicissitudes since the days of the Purdnas. In this respect, 
orthodox Hinduism stands in sharp contrast with the Vedic religion 
which never failed to change with the changing times. The study of the 
various aspects of Puranic Siva’s personality undertaken in this chapter 
will form an essential background particularly fora subsequent chapter 
which deals with the many details of Saivite worship as it is prevalent 
today. To mention only one point in this connection, it is the Puranic 
conception of Siva that has governed his formal iconography. 
Incidentally it may also be pointed out that a study of the Puranic Siva 
will be useful even for students of Sanskrit literature, for the references 
to Siva are, for the most part, drawn from the Epics and the Purdnas. 


' Among such names of Siva, the more popular ones are the following, mentioned in 


the Amarakosa: Svargavarga, verses 30-35. 

Sambhur isah pasupatih sivah sali mahesvarah | 
Isvarah Sarva isdnah Sankarah candrasekharah || 
Bhitesah khandaparasur giriso giriso mrdah | 
Mrtyunjayah krttivasdh pindki pramathdadhipah || 
Ugrah kapardi srikanthah sitikanthah kapdlabhrt | 
Vamadevo mahddevo virtipdaksas trilocanah || 
Krsdnuretah sarvajno dharjatirnilalohitah | 

Harah smaraharo bhargas tryambakas tripurdntakah || 
Gangddharo ‘ndhakaripuh kratudhvamsi vrsadhvajah | 
Vyomakeso bhavo bhimah sthadna rudra umdpatih || 
Astamiurtir ahirbuddhnyo mahdakdlo mahdadnatah | 
Ksoniratho harisaro giridhanvambudhtisudhih || 
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Before we proceed with the investigation, it is necessary to make 
a few remarks on the nature of the treatment of the subject in this 
chapter. First of all, it must be pointed out that only the Puranas 
have been brought within the purview of this study. The Epics have 
not been taken into consideration, as a masterly presentation of the 
Epic mythology has already been made by Hopkins.* Secondly, the 
present attempt does by no means claim to be an exhaustive study of 
Siva and his religion as reflected in the Purdnas. Indeed, within the 
limited scope ofa single chapter, such a study would be an impossible 
task. The study of Purdnic Siva forms only a part of a wider and 
more comprehensive topic. Furthermore, it has to be remembered 
that no critical editions of the Purdnas are still available. This fact 
puts some obvious limitations on the Purdzas being used for any 
strict scientific and historical study. All that this chapter seeks to 
accomplish is to collect together all the essential facts concerning 
Siva in his Puranic portrayal. References from the Purdnas are given 
in support of the various observations, and an attempt is generally 
made to make the treatment as elaborate as the scope of the entire 
work would permit. 

To begin with, it may be pointed out that in the Purdnas, Siva is 
represented with two aspects — one benevolent, the other malevolent. 
This is, indeed, just the continuation of the characterization of Rudra- 
Siva as originally conceived.’ In some places, we come across the 


aetiosenaeeae aa tee anes 

2. Hopkins’ Epic Mythology is a study from various angles, of the mythology relating 
to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The entire work is divided into nine sections, 
the first of which serves as an introduction to the whole work. The second section 
speaks about the lower mythology; the third and the fourth describe spirits and gods 
respectively. The fifth section pertains to the eight great devas; the sixth discusses 
the mythology of the hosts of spirits. The seventh section is concerned with the 
divine seers and the section following that is devoted to a study of the seven fsis. 
The last section deals with the mythology of the three gods, Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva. The study of Siva includes that of Uma and K4rttikeya as well. 

3 Cf. “The terrorizing aspect of the god, described as the god of destruction along 
with Siva’s dance, was derived from the assimilation of the symbolized concept of 
Maruts described above and also of Rudra.” Banerji, “The Evolution of Rudra or 
Mahesa in Hinduism”, Q./MS, vol. X, p. 238. | 
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god with the most terrible and frightful features, usually in his role as 
the god of destruction. This form becomes particularly evident when 
he sets out to destroy a demon or chastise a hostile being who refuses 
to honour him in a fitting manner. At the time of Andhaka’s destruc- 
tion, for instance, Siva is said to have assumed a form of the following 
description: 


Krtva ripam mahdakdyam visvartipam subhairavam | 
Sarpair jvaladbhir dhavadbhir bhimam bhimabh ujangavat || 
Jatasatabhir dkasam Phaniratnasikharcisa | 

Dahann ativa tejobhih kalagnir iva samksaye || 

Mukhair damstrankaisca dvitiyendukalajvalaih | 4 


“He assumed a gigantic form, of all shapes, very frightening, with 
serpents spitting fire and running, terrific, like a frightful serpent, 
with masses of meshes like the fire of death at the time of dissolution, 
totally burning the sky with the radiance of the flames from the jewels 
on the head of dragons, with mouths showing teeths, bright like the 
digits of a second moon.” 


At the same time, it is by no means rare to meet the same god 
with benign features and auspicious qualities.5 He is shown to make 
himself readily available to his devotees in response to their pro- 
pitiation. In this mood of gracious simplicity — for which, as a matter 
of fact, he is renowned — he favours his devotees almost to the point 


of indiscretion. 


* Padma P.,1.43.17-19. 

* The examples cited below will clearly indicate the dreadful and the benign qualities 
by which the god is characterized: 
Rudrasya raudravapuso jagatsamhdrabhairavam. Padma P.,1.43.241. 
Jvalanadrkaripam. Kurma P.,1.16.95. 
Kdlartipadharo harah. Ibid., 1.16.33. 
A few instances below point to the peaceful aspects of Siva: 
Samsantavigraham. Bhdgavata P., 1V.6.36. 


Saumyamuartih susobhanah. Matsya P., 259.8. ; 
Tdrsam sundaram ripam jatam varnanaduskaram. Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 16.8. 
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Siva is generally worshipped by his devotees in two forms, the 
liiga and his anthropomorphic form; the Puranas refer to both. Today, 
it is the /iviga worship that prevails everywhere in India, from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin. A more or less detailed study of this form of worship 
is attempted in the next chapter. Images of Siva displaying human 
features are more commonly installed for worship in South India than 
elsewhere; this phenomenon also shall be discussed at some length 
in the next chapter. The present chapter is expected to provide the 
necessary background for the treatment of the various kinds of ima- 
ges of Siva subsequently undertaken, for the very descriptions of the 
god occurring in the Purdnas have been sculpturally translated into 
these images. A conspicuous point about these images is that the 
frightful aspect of the god is less commonly represented in sculpture 
than in the Puranas. Only a few representations depicted in pillars 
and towers bear such characteristics. Such features as the kapalas, 
garlands of skulls, teeth prominently protruding about the corners of 
the mouth etc., are intended to provoke the feeling of awe and sub- 
mission in the minds of the devotees; a display of these features is 
found only in a few architectural representations in the South, and 
can by no means be said to be of general provenance. As a matter of 
fact, there are some religious texts which forbid the installation of 
images with horrible features for worship.° A representation of Siva 


a 
6 This is particularly to be observed in the case of images installed for domestic 
worship. The following observation made by G. Rao speaks of the impending danger 
that may befall a village in the temple of which ghora-muirtis are installed for worship. 
“A gain the ugra and the santa-murtis of Visnu and Siva as looked upon as granting 
different results according to the position in which their temples are constructed in 
the village. Ifthe ugra form of a god is set up for worship in the east, the village will 
be soon ruined; if it is set up in the south-east, the women of the place will become 
immoral: if in the south, ghosts and demons in crowds will cause trouble to the 
people; if in the south-west, the population will dwindle through sickness; if in the 
west, mental unhappiness, bad conduct and mournfulness will arise; if in the north- 
west, bad conduct will become rampant, if in the north, they will be subjected to all 
sorts of affliction. It is only in the north-east that the ugra forms of gods may be 
enshrined harmlessly so as to grant prosperity and abundance of children. The 
installation of an ugra image in the midst of a village is strictly prohibited. If there 
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is usually required to be characterized by an expression of calm and 
peace. A few representations, no doubt, have to bear horrible fea- 
tures, owing to the very nature of things. For example, images like 
those of Bhiksatana and Bhairava have to be shown with garlands of 
skulls around their necks and with skulls as begging bowls in their 
hands. Such images, however, are few. Even the representation of 
Siva as Nataraja does not reveal any abhorrent features. The general 
predominance of the peaceful aspects in that image serves effecti- 
vely to counteract the suggestion of terror given by a few frightful 
features, such as the fire in his hand symbolizing destruction, the 
demon upon whom the god plants his foot as he dances, the matted 
hair which flies about from the vigourousness of his movement, the 
skull on his head, and the snakes worn all Over the body. This 
corresponds with the general image in the Puranas, which constantly 
speak of both aspects of the god, yet to put an emphasis on the peaceful 
aspect. 

We may now attempt a survey of the characteristic features of 
the god as conceived in his human form. This will be followed by a 
statement regarding other details of his personality and career. 

The representation of Siva with a single head seems to be the 
general rule, and most of the images of the god installed for worship 
in South India maintain this convention. The Purdnas invariably 
present Siva in this form, though as many as five heads are sometimes 
ascribed to the god. The installation of Siva’s image with five heads 


cannot be found in any religious place of worship. However, when 


ee Se ee 
happens to be a raudramurti in a village, a Sdntamurti should be set up before it to 


counteract the evil effects, or at least a tank must be dug in front of the temple. 
Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. 1, Introduction, p. 24-25. 

Also Cf. 

Bhairavah Sasyate loke pratydyatane samsthitah | 

Na mildyatane Kdryah bhairavastu bhayankarah || Matsya P., 259.14. 

“It is recommended to install a terrific figure in a secondary shrine. A terrific, 
frightening figure should not be placed in the main shrine.” 

Possibly falling in line with injunctions of this nature, the temples of the South 
almost always have the /iriga as the central image. 
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the various offerings are made to the /inga, the five faces are 

understood to be on all the sides. Moreover, we do come across /iigas 

with five faces (paricamukhalingas). These are rare in South India. 
Paricavaktra is used as an attribute of Siva, as for example in: 


Pancavaktro mahddevah.' 
The five faces of Siva are once compared with five Upanisads: 


Mukhani pavicopanisadas tavesa * 
There are a few passages in which only four heads of the god are 
referred to. Two such passages may be cited by way of example: 


Caturvaktram jatamaulim ° 
Caturvaktram '° 
In another passage, further details are given about the faces of 
Siva, a different colour being ascribed to each of them: 


Tatas trinetrasya samudbhavanti 

Vaktrani paricatha sudurdrsani | 

Sitam ca raktam kanakdvadatam 

Nilam tathda pinjarakam ca raudram ||" 
“Then for the three-eyed god appear five faces, very difficult to see, 
white, red, gold-coloured, black, tawny and frightful.” 


The same details are given elsewhere thus: 
Sitapitasitasvetajapabhaih pancabhir mukhaih | 
Aksairyutam glaumakutam kotipurnendusaprabhami || 


“He is endowed with five faces, pale, yellow, black, pure white, of 
hibiscus colour, with three eyes, the moon as a diadem, the brightness 


of crores of full moons.” 


Sometimes the faces are mentioned with special names ascribed 





to them. 

7 Skanda P., 1.34.36. 8 Bhdgavata P., VIUlI,7.29. 
9 Karma P., 1.20.63. 10 Linga P., 1.19.7. 

' Vamana P., 2.35. 2 Naradtya P., 1.91.88. 
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lasya purvam mukham pitam prasannam purusdtmakam | 
Aghoram daksinam vaktram nilanjanacayopamam || 
Damstrakardlam atyugram jvalamdldsamayvrtam | 
Raktasmasrum jatadyuktam cottare vidrumaprabham || 
Prasannam vamadevakhyam varadam visvarupinam | 
Pascimam vadanam tasya goksiradhavalam subham | 
Muktaphalamayair harair bhiisitam tilakojjvalam | 
Sadyojatamukham divyam bhaskarasya smararinah || © 
“His east face is yellow, serene, the form of Purusa. His south face is 
Aghora, comparable to a heap of collyrium, terrific with protruding 
teeth, very fierce, surrounded by garlands of flames. In the north the 
face has red beard, matted hair, the colour of coral, is serene, called 
Vamadeva, bestower of boons, having all forms. His west fee has 
the colour of cow’s milk, is beautiful, adorned with pearl necklaces, 
brightened by a forehead mark; that is the divine Sadyojata face of 
the resplendent Siva.” 
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In one passage cited below which mentions the four faces of 
Siva, the functions of the four dikpdlas Indra, Yama, Varuna and Soma 
; are related to the four faces facing the respective quarters: 


Purvena vadanena tvam indratvam prakarosi vai | 
Daksinena tu vaktrena lokan samksipase punah || 
Pascimena tu vaktrena varunastho na samsayah | 

| Uttarena tu vaktrena somas tvam devasattamah || \4 


“By your east face you assume the form of Indra. By your south face 
you resorb the worlds. By your west face you stand in the form of 
Varuna, no doubt. By your north face you are the Moon, the best of 
the gods.” 


'3 Linga P.,1.19.9-12. 
6 Brahmanda P.,1.26.40-41; Vayu P., 1.55.38-39 gives a slightly different reading: 
Parvena vadanena tvam indratvam ca prakdSate | 
Daksinena ca vaktrena lokdn samksipase prabho || 
Pascimena ca vaktrena varunatvam karosi vat | 
Uttarena tu vaktrena saumyatvam ca vyavasthitam || 
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Once, Siva appeared before unmarried Uma in disguise and tried 
to discourage her from marrying him. This was only to test the sincerity 
of her devotion. He made a contrast at this time with a reference to 


his own five faces: 


Sasankavadana tvam ca pancavaktrah sivah smrtah | 


The ascription of countless faces to Siva is also not rare in the 
Purdnas.'° 

Siva’s hair is sometimes pictured as scattered or disheveled, follo- 
wing the description of the god in the Satarudriya (e.g. vyuptakesa). 
We get various pictures of the arrangement of the hair. Sometimes 
the hair is tied into a crown-shaped knot. In his dancing pose, the 
vigorous but rhythmic movement of the body makes his hair wild 
and dishevelled. When prescribing the construction of Siva’s image 
with human features, it is said that the hair should be represented as 
pointing upwards, usually in a knot: 


Urdhvakesasca kartavyah "’ 
The loose hair as opposed to that being tied into a knot is also 
mentioned: 
Gangdjalaplavitamuktakesah \* 
“He has his hair untied, inundated by Ganga water.” 


More frequent are the references to the matted hair which the 
god wears with divine poise; he has thereby earned the distinctive 
appellation, Jafadhara, the Bearer of Matted Hair. He is also described 
as Jatajutavirajita,”” Jatamandalamandita,” and Jatamaulin.*' The 
arrangement of the matted hair in the shape of a makuta is a special 
characteristic of the god: 


'S Siva P, Jndna-samhitd, 14.25. 

\6 This, however, has an esoteric implication: Sarvato mukhah; Kurma P., 11.39.62. 
Sahasrapddaksisirobhiyuktam, ibid., 1.16.195. The face of the god is sometimes 
described as possessing the glow of fire: hutdsavaktram jvalanarkaripam, Kurma 
P., 1.16.95, 

'7 Matsya P., 259.5. 8 Vayu P., 1.54.97. 

'9 Karma P,, I0.31.33. 20 Jbid., 1.9.51. 21 Thid., 1.20.63. 
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Jatamakutadhdarinam * 


The weighty lock of the matted hair of Siva is often described as 
lifted upwards to a prominent position. 


Samunnatajatabharah » 


In many descriptions of the god, jafd always finds a conspicuous 
mention, as in the expression: 


Bhasmadandajatajinam *4 


“Having ashes, staff, matted hair and dear skin.” 


His jafd * is invariably characterized as heavy to bear: this brings 
to the god the name of Dharjati. Reference to the jatd in relation to 
the river Ganga, who is present within its meshes, adds significance 
to the concept of Dharjati: 


... SA dhurjatir 

Jatam tadidvahnisatograrocisam 

Utkrtya ... 78 
“This Dhirjati released his matted hair of fierce shining like the mass 
of fire of a lightning.” 


An allegorical exposition is sometimes given of Siva’s jatd, as in: 


Nanavidhaéh karmayoga jataraupa bibharti sah ?? 


‘He bears the diverse rituals in the form of his meshes of hair.” 


Siva’s hair is also not infrequently contrasted with that of Uma: 


2 Linga PI 19.7. 
23 Vamana P., 53.7. 


*4 Bhagavata P., IV.6.36. 
25 For the different styles of arranging the matted hair of Siva found in iconographic 
representations see ‘Geographical and Chronological factors in Indian Iconography” 


Ancient India, no.6, (1950), pp. 53-55. 
© Bhagavata P.,IV.5.2. 
27 Skanda P.,1.2.25.75. 
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Kabarydascaiva te rlipam varnitum naiva Sakyate | 

Jatajutam Sivasyaiva prasiddham paricaksyate || ** 
“The beauty of your braid cannot be described. We speak about the 
well-known matted hair of Siva only.” 





A particularly distinguishing feature of Siva is his third eye. This 
feature of Siva’s personality is obviously an afterthought. It is based 
on the more ancient concept of Siva as Tryambaka, which, however, 
originally had little to do with his having three eyes.” The third eye 
of Siva is said to be located on the forehead: 


Caksusd ca trtiyena bhalasthena virajitah | *° 


The third eye is compared with the tilaka mark applied onto 


one’s forehead: 


Tilakam sundaram hy asin nayanam tu trtiyakam > 


Siva is called the three-eyed god and this epithet exclusively 
belongs to him. His eyes are long and broad: 


Dirghayatavilocanah * 





2 Siva P,, Jndna-samhitd, 14.26. 

29 About the concept of Tryambaka, Dandekar says as follows: 
“Apart from the merging of the Mother Goddess cult and the proto-Siva cult, which 
is reflected in the personality of the Vedic Tryambaka-Rudra, there is another and, 
perhaps, more significant religious phenomenon which is reflected in him. In addition 
to the Great Mother, and, undoubtedly, as an offshoot of that concept, the primitive 
people assumed the existence, by the side of a male god, of certain female-divinities, 
called ‘mothers’, who were supposed directly to influence their day to day communal 
life. The number of such ‘mothers’ varied from community to community. The 
concept of Tryambaka-Rudra — as developed in the Veda — would seem to belong 
rather to this second type of religious thought. For, like the guardian ‘mother’ of a 
village, Ambika is, sometimes, represented as frightful demoness helping Rudra in 
his malevolent activity, and other times, being propitiated by the worshippers she is 
said to turn into a healing, luck-bringing, fertility-giving divinity.” “Rudra in the 
Veda”, JUPH 1, pp. 145 f. 

30 Skanda P.,1.1.34.46. 

Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 16.6. 

2 Matsya P., 259.5, 
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The number of the eyes of Siva, however, varies according to 
the number of faces that are assumed of that god. Each face has, of 
course, three eyes. The dvddasdksa * of the Liviga-Purdna implies a 
four-faced Siva. 

The eye on his forehead possesses the properties of fire. It is 
identified with Agni himself. When Kama fired his arrow at Siva, the 
eye on his forehead began to burn with fire: 


Tatah Kopanalodbhitaghorahunkdrabhisane 

Babhiva vadane netram trtiyam analakulam * 
“Then on his face, frightening with the terrific sound issuing from 
the fire of his anger, the third eye was full of flames.” 

The same description occurs elsewhere thus: 

... netravisphulingena krosatam ndkavadsinam 

Gamito bhasmasét tarnam ... 
“By a sparkle from his eye [Kama] was soon reduced to ashes, while 


the gods were crying out.” 


In another context, fire, the sun and the moon are said to be the 
three eyes of Siva: 


Namo 'gnicandrarkavilocandya *° 


At the time of Siva’s wedding, these three eyes are said to have 
added grace to his demeanour: 


Virejur nayanantasthah sambhoh stiryadnalendavah *” 


The three qualities, sattva, rajas and tamas, are respectively 
ascribed to the three eyes of Siva: 


Netratrayam sattvarajastamamsi.** 


3 Linga P., 1.19.7. 

4 Padma P,, 1.43.240. 

35. Matsya P., 154.250. 

36 Kurma P.,1.16.205. 

37 Padma P,, 1.43.413. 

38 Bhagavata P.,, VIII.7.30. 
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The three Vedas are also associated with them in a similar manner: 


Vedatrayi trinetrani tripuram trigunam vapuh |*° 


A sharp distinction 1s made between Siva’s eyes and those of 
Uma, with the intention of praising hers: 

Kva tvam kamalapatraksi kva casau ca trilocanah |*° 

References may be cited to the vision of Siva’s form with a 
thousand eyes: 

Sahasrapadaksisirobhiyuktam *' 
“endowed with thousand feet, eyes and heads.” 

The number of hands ascribed to Siva is by no means uniform 
everywhere. The minimum number is four, and most of the repre- 
sentations in the temples of the South conform to this tradition. Eight 
hands are sometimes ascribed to him, obviously in view of his being 
represented with four heads: 


Astabahum * 


and 


Astahastam * 
Corresponding to the five heads, sometimes ten arms are ascribed 


to the god: 


Mahddevo baéhubhir dasabhir vrtah * 
The ten arms are described as adorned with bracelets: 


Dasabhujas tubhyam keyiirangadabhisitah * 





39 Skanda P.,1.2.25.75. 

” Siva P., Jiidna-samhitd, 14.25. 
Karma P,, 1.16.95. 

* Fife P1197. 

* Karma P., 1.20.63. 

4 Skanda P.,1.1.34.47. 

* Linga P., 1.21.73. 
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It is prescribed, in connection with one kind of image of Siva, 
that it should be represented with ten arms: 
... daSabhujah kadryah *° 
References to five heads and ten arms in the same context are 
not wanting: 


Pancavaktram dasabhujam karptiragaurakam mune | * 





Siva is sometimes spoken of as possessing sixteen or even 
eighteen arms, though these cannot be satisfactorily related to the 
number of heads: 


Tatha tripuradahe ca badhavah sodasaiva tu tua 





“When he burnt Tripura, he had sixteen arms.” 
and, 


Astadasabhujo harah * 


“Hara has eighteen arms.” 


Though they do not necessarily indicate any specific charac- 
teristics of Siva, a few other passages in the Puranas describe Siva’s 
hands. His arms are described as extending as far as his knee.*° This 
feature is required to be displayed in the image of the god: 


Ajanulambabdahusca * 
The arms so portrayed are expected to bear resemblance to the 
trunk of an elephant. His arms are massive. He, therefore, receives 


the title mahabhuja * and Pinorobhujaskandha.® He is referred to as 
golden-armed,™ in conformity with the description occurring in the 


 Matsya P., 259.11. Siva is in some cases sculpturally represented with one head and 


ten arms. 
47 Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 3.18. 
4 Matsya P., 259.11. 49 Ibid., 22,14. 
50 This is a common characteristic of most of the Hindu gods. 
5! Matsya P., 259.8. 2 Linea P., ILA19.7. 
53 Matsya P., 259.13. 4 Vayu P., 1.55.46. 
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Satarudriya. As for the representation of the hands in the image, it is 
laid down that the abhaya and the varada poses should be depicted.” 
In contrast with Uma’s delicate and tender hands, those of Siva’s are 
fearful, since they are garlanded by serpents: 


Katham karah komalapatlavas te 

Samesyate Sarvakaram sasarpam | *° 
‘How your arm, a delicate twig will be united to Sarva’s arm covered 
with serpents.” 


In one extraordinary manifestation, Siva is said to possess 
numerous arms and with them to wield a variety of weapons: 


Bhujair anekasahasrair bahusastrakrtagrahah | 


Siva’s neck also reveals a distinctive feature of the god. It bears 
a mark caused by the drinking of the poison which was produced 
when the gods and the demons churned the milky ocean to obtain 
neciar. The stain became a permanent feature and brought the god 
the name Nilakantha. 

The blue colour of his neck is often said to contribute to his 
personality: 


Tatha marakatasyamakandharo tiva sundaram [= 


“His emerald green neck is extremely beautiful.” 


Visam kanthe virdjate ** 


“The poison shines on his neck.” 


Sobhate deva kanthaste gatre kundanibhaprabhe | 

Bhrigamalanibham kanthe ‘pyatraivastu visam tava 
“O God, your neck shines in your body which has the colour of jasmin. 
On your neck let the poison be like a group of bees.” 


|| 59 





55 Matsya P., 259.10. 56 Vamana P., 51.63. 
57 Skanda P.,1.1.34.47. 8 Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 14.33. 


9 Matsya P., 250.59-60. 
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The following stanza from the Agni Purdna explains how Siva 
came to be known as Nilakantha. 


Ksiradbdher mathyamdnacca visam haladhalam Ayabhiat | 
Harena dharitam kanthe nilakanthas tato'bhavat \ aw 
‘From the ocean, when it was churned, came out the halahala poison. 


It was retained by Hara on his neck. Thus he became the Black-necked 
god.” 


Siva himself describes to Uma that poison-drinking episode as 
follows: 


Pibato me mahdghoram visam surabhayankaram | 
Kanthah samabhavat tarnam krsno me varavarnini ||°! 





“When I drank the very harsh poison which frightened the gods, my 
neck quickly became black, O Lady of best complexion.” 


In another context, the event is described in more or less the 
same words. On that occasion, Brahma told the Great God that his 
black neck added grace to his person: 


Pibato me mahaghoram visam surabhayapradam | 
Kanthah samabhavat tirnam krsno vai varavarnini || 
Taksakam nagardajanam lelihdnam ivotthitam | 
Athovaca mahateja brahma lokapitamahah || 
Sobhase tvam mahddeva kanthenanena suvrata | * 


“*... that poison was like the king of serpents raising its hood, ready to 
lick out. Then Brahma, ancestor of the world, of great radiance, told: 
“You shine, o Mahadeva of good vows, with such a neck’.” 


A few of the scant references in the Purdnas to the chest, belly, 
hips, thighs and feet of Siva may be reproduced here. Though these 
cannot be said to imply any special features of the god’s personality, 


© Agni P.,, 3.8-9. 
6 Vayu P., 1.54.90. 
6 Brahmdanda P.,1.25.86-89. 
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they are given here with a view to giving this survey a kind of 
completeness. The chest, hips and feet of Siva are mentioned as 


massive and beautiful: 


Uro yasya visalam ca tatorujaghanam param 
Caranadvayam ca rudrasya Sobhitam a 
“His chest is broad, his thigh and hips are long. The feet of Rudra are 


resplendent.” 
Siva is spoken of as sujatharah,™ the one endowed with a beau- 


tiful belly. 
The feet of Siva are glorified in glowing terms: 


Tad drstva caranadravindam atulam tejomayam sundaram 
Sandhyaragasumangalam ca paramam tapapanuttimkaram | 
Tejorasikaram pardatparam idam lavanyalilaspadam 
Sarvesam sukhavrttikaranaparam sambhoh padam pavanam The 
“ The foot of Sambhu is like a lotus, without equal, full of radiance, 
beautiful, auspicious like the red sandhya, supreme means of 
discarding affliction, a mound of light, superior to the best dwelling 
of beauty and grace, source of happiness for all. It purifies.” 
from fair to dark. References 


lours for each 
ned to 


The complexion of the god varies 
have already been cited to the ascription of various co 
of the five faces of Siva.® The white colour of the god is like 


that of camphor: 

Karptiragauram sitikanthamadbhutam 

Vrsanvitam devavaram dadarsuh °' 
“They saw the excellent god, white like camphor, with cold neck, 
wonderful, accompanied by the bull.” 





63 Skanda P.,1.1.34.48. 

64 Brahmanda P., 1.26.53. 
65 Skanda P.,, I.1.34.49. 

6 See above p. 185. 

67 Skanda P.,1.1.22.5. 
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Siva tells Uma that her dark complexion is visibly reflected by 
the white colour of his body: 


Sarire me ca tanvangi site bhasy asitadyutih | °° 


An amusing quarrel is said to have arisen when Siva mocked 
Uma in connection with her dark complexion. Uma retaliated very 
promptly by drawing Siva’s attention to the fact that he himself was 
known as ‘Mahak4la’, which means, ‘The Great Dark One’. 


Yastvam mamaha krsneti mahakdleti visrutah; ‘ao 


We come across another description of the god where he is said 
to be emanating the lustre of molten gold: 


Taptakancanasaprabhah ” 


The god is once described as sindurabha,” that is, bearing a 
complexion resembling the colour of the red sindara powder. The 
resplendence that radiated from Siva’s body is described by such terms 
as vidyutkotisamaprabha.” It is also likened to the effulgence ema- 
nating simultaneously from crores of flames: 


Hutabhugjvalakotibhanusamaprabhah ? 


In this terrible aspect, Siva is said to resemble the conflagration 
marking the end of the world: 


Rudram kaldgnisannibham ™ 
Siva’s bodily lustre is described in terms of Agni as follows: 


... Agnivarnam agnikundanibheksanam 
Agnyadityasahasrabham agnivarnavibhisitam 7 
“He has the colour of fire; his eye is like a firepit; he is bright like 
thousands of fires and suns; he is adorned with the colour of fire.” 


68 Matsya P., 155.1. ° Matsya P., 159.8. 
 Tbid., 259.3. | Naradiya P., 11.91.103. 
2 Linga P, 11.19.6. 3 Varaha P., 21.71. 

4 Skanda P.,1.1.32.40.  Matsya P., 132.19-20. 
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Reference may be made at this stage to two interesting descrip- 
tions of the body of Siva, one where the twenty-seven lunar mansions 
are identified with the various limbs of Rudra,” and the other where 


the various features of Rudra are described in relation to the letters of 


the alphabet.” 


A special note must be taken of one very important concept about 
Siva, according to which his person is believed to consist of eight 
elements. Siva is thereby called astamurti. These eight constituents 
are frequently mentioned to be the five elements, the sun and moon, 
and the sacrificer: 


Tvam bhijalagniniranabhorkasoma- 
Yajvastamartibhavabhavano ‘lam |” 


The same enumeration in a different form is found elsewhere: 


Suryo jalam mahi vahnir vayurakasam evaca | 


Diksitobrahmanascandra ityeta astamirtayah ||” 


Brahma has provided Rudra with an eightfold body: 


Suryo jalam mahi vayur vahnir dkasam evaca | 
Diksito brahmanas candra ityevam astadha tanuh ||*° 
The eightfold manifestation of Siva is mentioned a little more 


elaborately in the following passage: 


Taddstadha mahaddevah samatisthat samantatah | 
Tada prakasate bhanuh krsnavartma nisakarah || 
Ksitih vayuh puman ambhah susiram sarvagam tathd | 
Tadaprabhrti tam prahur astamartir itisvaram ||* 


Brahma is said to have assigned eight names to Rudra when the 
latter persistently demanded that he be given eight names. Eight 
sthdnas or places were provided for these names. These places 
ultimately became the eight bodies of the god: 


7° Vamana P., 5.33 ff. ” Linga P.,1.17.73-92. 
8 Padma P., 1.46.85. ” Karma P., 1.10.27. 
°° Brahmanda P., 10.191. 8! Linga P., 1.41.35-36. 
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Cakre nadmanyathaitani sthanadny esadm cakara ha | 
Stiryo jalam mahi vahnivadyur adkasam eva ca || 
Diksito brahmanah soma ity etds tanavah kramat i= 


The following verse introduces a series of questions, in which 
the eight phenomena are mentioned, and the common answer clearly 
implied that they constitute the body of Siva: 


Kasyaitad gaganam mirtih kasyagnih kasya marutah | 
Kasya bhah kasya varunah kas candrarkavilocanah io 


The twenty-seventh chapter of the Vayu Purdna describes at 
length the eightfold form of Siva. 

Attention may be drawn to another characteristic of Siva’s 
personality, one which has found greater expression in South Indian 
iconic and architectural representations. This form of Siva is composed 
of two elements, one male and the other female. The features of each 
sex are evenly distributed. Attempts are often made to show that the 
Ardhanarisvara concept is exclusively Saivite and that it bears no 
connection whatsoever with Saktism.* It may, however, be pointed 
out that Siva’s connection with Sakti had become an established fact 
by the Puranic times, so much so that the identity of Siva and Sakti is 
always emphasized: 


Eka Saktih Sivaiko ‘pi Saktimadn ucyate Sivah | 
Saktayah Saktimanto ‘nye sarvasaktisamudbhavah || 
SaktiSaktimator bhedam vadanti param4rthatah | 
Abhedam cadnupasyanti yoginas tatvacintakadh || ®° 


“The unique Sakti is called Siva; though unique, Siva is called 
‘Possessor of Sakti’. There are powers and the possessors of powers 
are different, being born of all powers. We say there is difference 


82 Markandeya P., 52.8-9. 

8 Padma P.,1.43.339. 

* It may be pointed out, in this connection, that the concept of a hermaphrodite being 
is not quite unknown to the Veda. For a discussion of this subject, see: Dandekar, 
“Yama in the Veda”, B.C. Law Comm. Vol., pp. 194-209. 

85 Karma P.,1.12.27-28. 
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between Sakti and the possessor of Sakti. Yogins meditating on reality 
see there is no difference in ultimate reality.” 


Siva as Ardhanarigvara is worshipped in the temples of the South. 

Clear traces of the Ardhanarisvara form of Siva are found in the 
Purdnas. After recounting the evolution of the world, which is akin 
to the Sankhyan account of the same, the Liriga Purana 86 continues to 
narrate how further creation was attempted by Prajapati with purusa 
as the basis. The creator-god thus produced the manasa-putras, and 
thereafter discovered that he could not progress at all with the creation 
of beings. In the company of the manasaputras he performed tapas 
in honour of Siva. Thereafter, piercing through the center of the 
forehead of Brahma appeared a form in which the male and the female 
elements were combined in equal proportions. This was no other than 
Mahadeva, who for such appearance is named Ardhanarigvara. The 
god then destroyed everything including the creator himself. The 
propagation of the beings was then effected by a yogic process of 
bringing together the male and the female elements. Hari, Brahma 
and the other beings were thereafter created. 

Very curt are the references that occur in the Purdnas to the 
Ardhanarigvara form of Siva. Among these the following may be 
cited with a view to indicate that this appellation of the god 1s used as 
if it is one similar to several others which indicate the various charac- 
teristics of the god: 


Astabadhum caturvaktram dvadasaksam mahdbhujam | 
— —_— & . « . —— _— po v4 87 
Ardhanarisvaram devam jatamukutadharinam | 


Caturmukham jatamaulimastahastam trilocanam | 


- fi ae “. $acs 88 
Candravayavalaksmanam naranaritanum haram || 


The Great God is described in another Purdia as having assumed 
the Ardhanarigvara form characterisecd by dreadful features: 


Ardhandrinaravapuh pracando tibhayankarah.” 


86 Linga P., 1.41.1 ff. 87 Linga P., I1.19.7. 
88 Karma P., 1.20.63. 89 Vardha P., 2.49. 
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When Ardhanarisvara became manifest, Brahma is said to have 
commanded that the form should split into two parts. This division 
accordingly followed: 


Ardhanarisvaram drstva sargddau Kkanakdndajah | 
Vibhajasveti cahddau yada jatad tadabhavat i= 


The physical features of the Ardhanarigvara form are claborately 
described in the Matsya Purana: 


Adhuna sampravaksyami ardhandérisvaram param | 

Ardhena devadevasya narirtipam susobhanam | 

{Sardhe tu jatabhago balendukalaya yutah | 

Umardhe capi datavyau simantatilakavubhay | 

Valika coparistattu kapdlam daksine kare | 

fristlam vapi kartavyam devadevasya Stilinah || 

Vamato darpanam dadyddutpalam tu visesatah | 

Vamabdahusca kartavyah keytravalayanvitah || 

Upavitam tu kartavyam manimuktamayam tatha | 

Stanabharam tathardhe tu vame pinam prakalpayet || 

Parardhamujjvalam kurydcchronyardhe tu tathaiva ca | 

Lingardhamirdhvagam kuryad vyalajinakrtambaram || 

Vame lambaparidhanam katisiitratrayanvitam | 

Nanaratnasamopetam daksine bhujaganvitam || 

Devasya daksinam paddam padmopari susamsthitam | 

Kincidurdhve tatha vamam bhisitam nipurena tu | 

Ratnair vibhasitan kurydd angulisy anguliyakan | 

Salaktakam tatha pdde parvatyd darSayet sada || 

ArdhanGrisvarasyedam riipam asminn udahrtam |°! 
‘“‘Now I shall describe the supreme Lord with feminine half. In one 
half of the god of gods there is a very beautiful feminine half. In the 
side of the Lord the portion of matted hair has a young moon digit. In 
the side of Uma one must display the line dividing the hair and the 
forehead mark and the hair above. In the right hand of the god of 


* Linga P., 1.5.28. 9! Matsya P., 260.1-10. 
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gods one should place a skull or a trident, but on the left (goddess 
side) a mirror or a lotus. The left arm should be made with armlets 
and bracelets. A sacred thread should be made with gems and pearls. 
On the left half one should make a heavy load ofa breast. One should 
make the other half shining. And in one half at the level of hips one 
should do half of a male organ erect, a dress made with a skin of tiger 
or deer. On the left one should put a hanging garment with three hip- 
chains and diverse jewellery. On the right the right foot of the god is 
joined to a serpent and firmly resting on a lotus. On the left the left 
one is decorated with an anklet. One should put rings adorned with 
precious stones on the fingers. On the foot of Parvati one should 


display red lac.” 


Another form of Siva which combines in itself two distinct 
concepts is that of Hari-Hara, a fusion of the Saiva and the Vaisnava 
features within a single representation. The Matsya Purana has laid 
down rules relating to the construction of the image of Hari-Hara.” 
The Hari-Hara form did not, however, gain wide prevalence in the 
system of worship. Only a few instances of the installation of such 
images for worship can be cited. One thing, however, needs to be 
noted in this connection, that even in this form wherein the charac- 
teristics of Visnu and Siva are expected to be evenly represented, the 
accent on Saivism seems to be unmistakable. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, in one of his original pre- 
Vedic non-Aryan forms, Siva is represented as a yogin par excellence. 
Ona Mohenjodaro seal, for instance, the god 1s seen sitting ina yogic 
posture. The Puranas also celebrate this yogisvara aspect of Siva. At 
one place he is described as: 

Padmasane copavisto maheSo yogavittamah | 
Kevalam catmandtmanam dadhyau militalocanah || 
Susubhe ca mahadevah samadhau candrasekharah | 
Yogapattah krtas tena Sesasya ca mahatmanah || 
Vasukih sarparajas ca katibaddhah krto mahan ag 


2 Matsya P., 260.21-27. 3 Skanda P., 1.1.34.150-152. 
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“Sitting in lotus pose, Mahesa, the best knower of yoga, meditated 
on the self by the self, eyes closed. The great god Candragekhara 
shone in samadhi. His yoga belt was made of the great-souled Sesa 
and the great Vasuki was tied on his waist.” 


Another description of a similar yogic pose occurs elsewhere: 


Dadarsa ca mahesanam ndsdgrakrtalocanam | 

Devadarudrumacchdydvedikamadhyagdminam || 

Samakayam sukhdsinam samadhistham mahesvaram | 

Nistarangam vinirgrhya sthitim indriyagocaram || 

Atmdanam dtmand devam pravistam tapaso nidhim | * 
“He saw the great Lord, eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, sitted in the 
centre of a platform under the shade of a devadaru tree, body straight, 
sitting comfortably, established in samadhi, experiencing a waveless 
repose in the field of sense organs, the self by the self. entered in a 
treasury of penance.” 





Still another characteristic description is given below to indicate 

the manner in which Siva practiced yoga: 

Upavistam darbhamayyadm brsyam brahma sandtanam | 

Naraddya pravocantam prechate srnvatam satam | 

Krtvorau daksine savyam paddapadmam ca januni | 

Bahum prakosthe’ ksamdlam adsinam tarkamudraya || 

Tam brahmanirvanasamdadhimdsritam ...°° 
“The gods saw Siva sitted on a cushion of darbha grass, expending 
the eternal brahman to Narada, his questioner, in presence of a saintly 
audience, his left lotus like foot placed on the right thigh, an arm on 
a knee, a rosary on a wrist, with the gesture of deliberation, engaged 
in the felicity of Brahman, in total psychic repose.” 


Siva is conceived by the yogins thus: 


Hrtpundarikasusire yoginam samsthitah sada | 
Vadanti strayah santam param brahmasvariipinam || 


% Skanda P.,1.2.24.31-32. % Bhdgavata P., 1V.6.37-39. % Linga P.,1.71.107-108. 
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Anor alpataram prahur mahato ‘pi mahattaram | 
Sarvatah panipadam tvam sarvato’ ksisiromukham || = 

“You are always established in the hollow inside the lotus-like heart 
of the yogins. Sages say you are the supreme being, whose essence 1s 
the brahman. They say you are subtler than the atom, greater than the 
great, with hands and feet on all sides, with faces and eyes in all 


directions.” 


Anall-embracing portrayal of the god to be visualized at the end 
of yoga is depicted thus: 


Sarvatah padnipadam sarvato ksisiromukham | 


Sarvatah srutiman loke sarvam avrtya tisthati l| 7 


At another place, Siva himself describes his form to Brahma and 
Visnu as follows: 


Sargaraksdlayagunair niskalo yam sada hare | 
Madripam paramam brahmann idrsam bhavadangatah || 
Prakatibhavita loke namna rudrah prakirtitah |”* 


The person of Siva as reflected in these and other passages must 
be seen as a whole. His features lose their implication if any of them 
is singled out and viewed separately. The following description of 
Siva reminds us of the Visvartipadarsana in the Bhagavadgita: 


Tato tikayastanuva sprsan divam 

Sahasrabahur ghanaruk tristryadrk | 

Kardladamstro jvaladagnimiirdhajah 

Kapdlamali vividhodyadayudhah lI” 
“Rudra, touching the sky with his gigantic body, has a thousand arms, 
the colour of a cloud, three sun-like eyes, fierce protruding teeth, a 
hair of flames of fire, a garland of skulls, diverse raised weapons.” 





97 Thid., 1.78.43; also cf. Bhagavadgitd, XIII.14. 
% Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 4.41-44. 
% Bhagavata P.,1V.5.2.3; also cf. Bhagavadgita, X1.16-25. 
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A mention may be made at this stage of a concept of Siva 
according to which he is said to be a formless yet all-comprehending 
god. In this connection, all the highest qualities attributed to the 
Brahman of the Upanisads are ascribed to the god. For instance, Siva 
is represented in Ved4ntic terms as follows: 


Param brahma sa isanah eko rudrah sa eva ca | 
Sarvam vyapnoti yas tasya Sarvavyapt sandtanah || 
Suksmo bhitva Sarirani sarvato hy upatisthati | 
“He is the supreme Brahman, the unique lord, Rudra, he who pervades 


everything, the all-pervader, eternal. Being subtle, he enters bodies 
from all sides.” 


Further, 


Updsitavyam yatnena tadetat sadbhir avyayam. | 
Yato vaco nivartanta aprdpya manasa saha || 


Aparam ca param ceti paradyanamiti svayam | 

Vadanti vacah sarvajnam sankaram nilalohitam {| 
“With effort the sages should worship this imperishable being from 
whom have returned speech and mind without having reached him... 
The sacred words say he is the supreme and the second Brahman, the 
omniscient, Sankara Nilalohita.” 


He is described as devoid of characteristic or quality, and posse- 
ssing a form which cannot be grasped by the senses: 


Alinginam Glokavihinariipam 
Svayam prabhum citpratimaikarudram |'° 


“He is without mark, has an invisible body, powerful by himself, the 
unique Rudra whose body is consciousness.” 


Siva’s form cannot be indicated or explained. He is devoid of 
names and functions: 


1 Linga P., 1.18, verses 14, 16 and 17. i [bid., 11.18.27-29, 


102 Kurma P., 1.33.40. 
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Anirdesyvam ca tadrtipam ndmakarmavivarjitam |! 
A feeling of surprise is expressed when bodily features are given 


to him, perhaps out of ignorance of the true nature of his being: 


Asyatmano mahesasya dhimatah... | 


Adehinas tv aho deham akhilam paramatmanah || '™ 





Siva is also conceived as a god devoid of birth and death, father 
and mother, kith and kin. He proclaims to Uma about himself: 


Na me ‘sti mata na pita tathaiva 
Na jndtayo vapi na bandhavasca | 
Nirasrayo’ ham... '° 
Narada examined the physical features of Uma and predicted 
that her husband was devoid of characteristics and of birth: 


Na jato syah patir bhadre laksanaisca vivarjitah | '* 
Sa na jato mahddevah '°' 


Na sa jato mahadevo bhitabhavyabhavodbhavah | '* 


Siva is eternal and beyond death. As he himself once said: 


Abravid bhagavan rudro hyaham ekah puratanah | 

Asam prathama evaham varttami ca surottamah || 

Bhavisyami ca loke smin matto ndnyah kutascana |” 
“The Lord Rudra said: Iam unique, ancient; I was the first to exist, I 
exist, o best gods, I will exist ; in this world, nowhere will. there be 
another than me.” 

Turning now to the peculiarities of Siva’s dress, it will be seen 

that some of its characteristic features clearly distinguish that god 


from others. Siva wears the skin of an elephant, or sometimes that of 
a tiger or lion. Clothes made of the hide of the black antelope are also 


103 Siva P., Jridna-samhitd, 3.6. 


18 Linga P., 1.35.50-51. 105 Vamana P., 55.44. 
=r Matsya P., 154.146. 17. 107 Padma P., 1.43.174. 
108 Matsya P., 154.178. 124. 109 Tinga P.,, 11.17.10-11. 
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described. The most significant characteristic of the god in respect of 
his dress is, however, his nakedness; this feature is seen in the 
Darukavana incident, where amidst of the residents of the asrama. 
he is said to have moved about naked. 

Siva is often described as a wearer of skins. He wears hides and 
besmears his body with ashes. He is carmavibhiti-dhdrin.''° He wears 
the skin of the antelope as his upper garment. He is accordingly, 
described as Arsndjinottariyah,'"' and also as krsndjinadharah.'"? He 
wears nothing other than skin: 


Vasanam carma eva ca '% 


Even at the time of his wedding, the hide-garment of Siva is said 
to have replaced silken cloth: 


~ Dukiilam carma ucyate.'"4 


A garment made of the skin of the elephant is frequently men- 
tioned.'’ At this time of Siva’s wedding, Indra is said to have helped 
Siva to put on his elephant’s skin. 


Sakro gajdjinam tasya vasabhyaktadgrapallavam | |"° 


In another passage, the god Is portrayed as dressed in the skin of 
the elephant: 


Virdsanakrtoddesam gajacarmaniyamitam | !"7 


In one Purdna, which is more inclined to glorify Visnu, his 
hideskin dress is spoken of as inauspicious and unholy: 


Gajajinam cadpavitram yato dharayate harah | '"* 





"9 Vayu P.1.55.45. 

iM Liner PL ooel7 MN? Vii P1355 34. 

3 Siva P., Jidna-Samhita, 14.32. |"* Ibid., 16.7. 

15 The incident relating to the adoption of this skin as garment is narrated elsewhere in 
the chapter. 

"6 Padma P., 1.43.411. 7 Thid., 1.43.385. 

"8 Garuda P., IlI.18.16. 
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The following passages mention the god as the wearer of tiger- 
skin. He is described as Sardiilacarmambarasamvrtanga,''? Sardiila- 
carmavasana,'* Vyaghracarmaparidhana **' and Wwaghracarmamba- 
ravrta.'~ In the following passage from the Padma Purana, Siva is 
described as having put on both tiger skin and elephant skin: 


Vyaghracarmaparidhano hasticarmaparicchadah | '~ 


The skin of the lion is also sometimes mentioned in this con- 
nection. For instance, Siva is referred to as Mrgapaticarmavasas.'"" 
Elsewhere he refers to himself as one clad in a lion’s skin: 


Na me Sti vittam grhasancayarthe 

Mrgaricarmavrtadehinah priye |!» 
“I have no fortune to equip the house; my body is covered with a 
lion-skin, o dear.” 


Rudra is Mrgacarmabhivrta '*° and Simhdjinin.'*’ We come across 
one passage in a Purana in which the skins of the lion and the tiger 
are described as being worn as the lower and the upper garments 
respectively. The elephant skin is also mentioned in the same context: 


Simhacarma paridhanam vyaghratvaguttariyakam | 
... gajajinakrtadtopam '*8 


Siva is once described as wearing the skin of Nrsirnha, an avatara 
of Visnu as a sign of the former’s victory over the latter. He is there 
referred to as Nrsimhacarmavrtabhasmagatra.” The contrast between 
Siva’s barbarous garments and Uma’s soft and beautiful dress 1s 
emphasized in one passage: 


Kva dukitlam tvadiyam vai gajajinam athasubham | 
MW? Karna F., L221, 120 Thid., 11.31.34. 
121 Matsya P., 259.6. 122 Narada P.,1.125.17. 
123 Padma P., 1.5.38. 124 Tinga P., 1.33.18. 
125 Vamana P., 1.26. 26 Thid., 51.64. 127 [bid., 52.6. 
128 Padma P., 1.46.21-22. i Karna? 125.53. 


30 Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 14.27. 
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Most frequently, Siva is represented in the Purdnas as naked. 
This gives him such names as Digvdsas and Digambara. This feature 
of the god is sometimes described as a part of his nature: 


Prakrtya sa tu digvasah °! 
Due to this, he is often abused by his opponents: 


Nagnatvan na tava trapa.'** 


Siva is often described as smearing his body with ashes which 
are supposed to have been collected from the cremation grounds: 


Vibhiityangani sarvani parimarsti ca nityasah |} 


He is referred to as Bhasmoddhilana,'*4 Carubhasmopalipta,'** 
Bhasmavibhusita '°° and Bhasmavibhusitanga.'*” Ashes are described 
as the sandal applied to the body of Siva: 


Bhitis candanam hyasit '** 
Uma was once told: 
Candanam tvadiye'nge citabhasma sivasya ca °° 


Siva is depicted in the Puranas as wearing ornaments of various 
description. He wears gems and ornaments of gold. On account of 
his crest-gem and crown, Siva is referred to as Cudamanidhara \*° 
and Kiritin.'*' Elsewhere we come across the following description: 


Saurtjvalacchiroratnamakutam cdnalojjvalam |!” 


He wears a golden necklace: 


Kanthas te sobhate srimadn hemasitravibhasitah | '° 
31 Matsya P., 154.331. 132 Padma P.,I.44.25; also Matsya P., 155.23. 
33 Padma P., 1.5.36-37. 94 Skanda P,, 1.2.25.60. 
135 Vamana P., 53.33. 136 Thid., 51.64. 
137 Vayu P., 1.55.46. 38 Siva P,, Jidna-samhitd, 16.7. 
139 {hid., 14.27. 140 Tinga P., 1.27.70. 
4! Karma P.,1.25.51. 42 Matsya P., 154.438. 


'? Linga F121.74. 
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He wears garlands hanging down to his feet: 
Malam atyadbhutakéram dharayan padalambinim | '™ 


The ten arms of Siva are described as being each adorned with 


keytra and angada: 
Dasabhujas tubhyam keytirangadabhisitah | ae 


Nanaratnavicitrango nanamalydanulepanah | ae 


He is generally said to be sarvabharanasamyukta'"’ and bahva- 
bharanabhisadhya.'** 

But all this cannot be claimed as any special characteristic of the 
god. The exclusive peculiarity of Siva is represented when serpents 
are said to constitute for the most part his omaments. They serve as 
bangles, armlets, girdle, the yajnopavita, etc. Snakes are worn by 
Siva as ornaments of all types: 


Saurir vatamsikaratnam kanthabharanam ujjvalam | 


Bhujangabharanam grhya sajjah sambhoh puro ‘bhavat I" 


“Visnu, holding a serpent as ornament, jewels, bright necklaces, stood 
ready before Sambhu.” 


Svasadugrabhujangendrakrtabhisanabhisitam [ 


_ : _ _ — a 151 
Sarpa hyabharanany asan manayo vividhds ca ye | 


He is often described as ndgabhisanabhisita '** and dvijihva- 


lankrtanga.'3 Serpents are worn as earrings: 
Vasukim daksine karne ‘** 
The serpents which adorn the ears of Siva are even given names, 


Padma and Pingala: 


Karne’pi padmas ca tathaiva pingalah ee 
A pma e AD G2. 43: Tinoe FP, 1.21.73: 
146 Brahmdnda P., 1.26.53. 7 Linga P., I1.19.8. 
148 Padma P., 1.46.21. 1499 Padma P.,1.43.411. 
'S0 Matsya P., 153.334. IS! Siva P,, Jndna-samhitd, 16.7. 
152 Ndradiya P.,1.125.17. 'S3 Skanda P.,1.2.25.61. 
154 Matsya P., 260.3. 'S5 Vamana P., 1.26. 
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Referring to the serpents it is said: 
Karndbharandny dsan tany evabharanani ca '°° 
... kambalasvatarais tathd 
karnadvaye dhdrayantam ... '57 
“With Kambala and Asvatara he wore ear-rings on his two ears.” 
The following are some other references to serpent ornaments 
worn by Siva: 
Mahdahiratnavalayahdrakeyurantipurah | '5* 
Bhujangahadravalayam '°9 


Nagas tathaivasvataro hi kankanam 
... tatha karkotakena hi 
Pulahena ca bahubhydm dharayantam ca kankane | '°° 


“The serpent ASvatara was his bracelet with Karkotaka and Pulaha 
he wore bracelets on his arms.” 
Special mention must be made of the serpents worn as yajnio- 
pavita: 
Yajnopavitavidhina urasa bibhratam vratam | 
Pannaganam tu rdjdnam upavitam ca vasukim ‘im 
“He wore Vasuki, the king of serpents as sacred thread.” 


The god 1s often called Naga-yajfopavitin and Vydla- 
yajnopavitin.'* Siva remarks about himself to Uma thus: 


Mamopavitam bhujagesvarah phani |“ 


An allegorical explanation as to why Siva wears the serpents is 
given at one place. The serpents symbolize evils, like anger; Siva 
controls all these by wearing them: 


156 Siva P., Jridna-samhitd, 16.6. 'S7 Skanda P.,1.1.22.4. 

158 Vamana P., 53.7. 159 Karma P,, 11.31.33. 

160 Skanda P.,1.1.22.4. St Toid., 1.1.22.3. 

'62 Padma P., 1.5.29. '6} Tinga P., 1.33.7; and Brahmanda P,, 1.26.54, 


(644 Vamana P., 1.26. 
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Sarpas ca doséh krodhadyas tan bibharti jaganmayah -~ 


At the time of his wedding, Siva is said to have discarded golden 
ornaments befitting the occasion and substituted serpents for them: 


Nandkaramaharatnabhisanam dhanadahrtam | 

Vihdyodagrasarpendrakatakena svapanina || 

Karnottamisam cakdareso vasukim taksakam svayam | #2 
“The Lord discarded the ornaments and precious stones brought by 
Kubera, and with his own hand decorated with great uprising serpents 
as bracelets made Vasuki and Taksaka as his own ear-rings.” 


The crescent moon is often said to have adorned the matted hair 
of Siva: 
Candrastu mukutasthane sannidhyamakarot tatha | '°' 


Angena sandhyabhraruca candralekham ca bibhratam facie 


Accordingly, the moon also deserves to be included among his 
special ornaments; Siva is described as somardhabhisana,'” 
candravayavalaksman,'” candrankitajata,'"' and candramaulin.'”* At 
the time of Siva’s wedding, Brahmi is said to have fixed the crescent 
moon upon the head of the bridegroom: 


Sarvasyatha jatajiite candrakhandam pitamahah 
Babandha ...'” 


Siva looks graceful with the crescent that bedecks his matted 


hair. 
| 174 


Ardhacandrankito yasya kapardas tv atisundarah 


. . . * , hinn-i¢ -* bd ¢ 175 
He is also known in this connection as gasankankitaSekhara. 
In a sense, the waters of the Ganga river contained by Siva within 


his matted hair should also be seen as a special ornament of Siva.!”° 
165 Skanda P., 1.2.25.74. 166 Matsya P., 154.444. 

167 Siva P., Jfidna-samhita, 16.5. 168 Bhagavata P., 1V.6.36. 

169 Karma P., 11.31.48. 170 Matsya P.,, 132.20; and also Kurma P,, 1.20.63. 
(1 Matsya P., 259.4. '22 Naradiya P., 1.91-103. 

'73 Padma P.,1.43.108. 74 Skanda P,, I.1.34.46. 
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In his frightful aspect, Siva is often described as roaming about 
in the cemetery with human skulls for his ornaments. He is presented 
in the Purdnas as: 

Kapdlamalabharanah pretabhasmavagunthitah | '7 


“He wears a garland of skulls, and is covered with the ashes of 
deceased persons” 


When adorning Siva at the time of his wedding, Camunda is 
said to have hung around his neck a huge garland of skulls: 


Kapalamdalam vipulam camundé murdhni badhnati tow 


Many more references may be cited to the kapdlas worn as 
ornaments, along with the bones of human beings: 


Citabhasma samadhaya kapdle rajataprabham | 
Manujasthimayimdlam dbabandha ca panina [} a 
“He collected silver coloured ashes from funeral pyres and made a 
garland of human bones with his hand.” 
Sravannaravasasthikapalakrtabhasanat | '*° 
Kapalamalam asivam sada dhdrayate yatah | 
Atah saddsivo jneyah '* 
“Because he always wear an inauspicious garland of skulls, he is 
known as SadaSiva (sadd-aSiva). 
Kap4alamalam sirasi | 


The kapa/a or the human skull is also mentioned as being carried 
by Siva as a begging bowl. This was originally Brahma’s head but, 
when Siva severed it, it stuck fast to his hand: 


Kapdlasakalam caikam asrkpirnam kare sthitam |'® 


5 Karma P., 1.1.31. "6 Brahma P., I1.4. 

17 Karma P.,1.16.125. "* Padma P.,1.43.409. 
'79 Matsya P., 154.442; also Padma P,, [V.3.415. 

'80 Padma P., 1.43.323. ‘8! Garuda P., III.18.18. 
'82 Padma P., 1.5.38. '™ Varaha P., 97.13. 
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His association with the kapa/a has given the god the name of 
Kapdalin. In this aspect, Siva is often accused of being devoid of pity 


and compassion: 
Nirghrnas tvam kapdalitvad daya te vigata ciram | ae 


In addition to the skulls, Siva wears tortoise shells and bear tusks 
as ornaments.'*> These are trophies celebrating his victory over the 
karma and the varaha avataras of Visnu.'*® 

As the punisher of evil-doers, and especially of demons, Siva 
wields weapons. Of these, the sti/a and the pindka deserve special 
mention. These have brought the god two special names, Sain and 
Pinakin. Pinadka is Siva’s bow. 

Pinakapdnaye sdyakacakradharine ‘*’ 
Namo 'stu te vajrapinakadharine ‘\** 


Sometimes, both the tristila and the pindka are mentioned 


together: 
Pinakapanirbhagavan surapiijyas tristiladhrk | 
Siva is described as firing his arrow at the three cities of the 


demons. 
Sarah pracoditas tatra rudrena tripuram prati es 


The axe is also mentioned among his weapons. Indeed, this is 
the weapon which is invariably shown in most of the images of Siva 
installed in the temples of South India. Siva is called Parasvadha- 
saktakara.'™ The tristila, however, seems to be Siva’s most prominent 


184 Padma P., 1.44.25. 

185 For the significance of the kKaparda worn by Rudra-Siva, see: Dandekar, 
the Veda”, JUPH 1, p. 97. 

\86 Tinga P.,1.96.37-57. 

87 Vayu P., 1. 55.45. 

188 Brahmdnda P., 1.26.46. 189 Thid., 1.26.54. 

'% Padma P,, II1.15.9. 1 Karma P., 1.25.53. 


“Rudra in 
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weapon.'” The trisula is prescribed as a necessary adjunct of Siva’s 
image for installation: 


Tristlam capi kartavyam devadevasya Stlinah | '” 


Tvastar, the divine architect, is said to have pulverised the 
radiance of the sun and, from such particles, to have fashioned the 
weapons of the gods. Among these was the tristla, which was given 
to Siva!™. When Siva prepared for a battle with demons, the Vasus 
informed him that the sti/a was ready for him to wield: 


Tatas ca vasavo devah stilam tasmai nyavedayat '% 





Siva is said to have fixed Andhaka’s body crosswise on the sila: 
Salena ca tato daityam bibheda tripurdntakah | #6 

and 
Trisilagresu vinyasya prananarta satam patih | '9’ 


“The lord of sages placed him at the tips of his trident and danced.” 


The employment of sila in the fight with the demons is often 
mentioned: 


Yuyudhe bhairavo devo stilam ddaya '* 
Tristilam Gdaya krsdnukalpam '*° 
Grhitva Stlam 4tisthed damstraravadharo rusa awe 


Tatas tristlam atyugram mumoca girijdpatih | ?°' 


'92 Sivaramamurti has pointed out the fact that “with the exception of a few Pallava 
sculptures where Siva is represented as carrying the sila (trident), this weapon 1s 
absent from his hand in all South [Indian representations of the deity, and the axe 
and the deer are invariably held in his upper hands.” “Geographical and Chronological 
factors in Indian Iconography”, Ancient India, Number 6, pp. 51-52. See p. 228 for 
his comments on the damaru being replaced by the sala. 


193 Matsya P., 260.3. 14 Matsya P., 11.29. 
195 Skanda P.,1.2.26.26. 1% Padma P., 1.46.82. 
97 Karma P.,1.16.190. 198 Thid., 1.16.140. 
bid. LAG ATT: 200 Padma P., 1.46.27. 


201 Tbid., V1.18.65. 
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Among other weapons which Siva is described to have wielded 
from time to time, the following may be mentioned: gada, tanka, 
krpana, khadga, danda, asi, vajra, kheta, and sakti. One interesting 
reference is to Siva’s arrow being called Visnumaya. 


Gadinam pinakinam stlinam.°”° 


Salam tankam krpadnam ca vajrakhyahipatin karaih | 


Dadhanam bhiisanoddipam ghantapasavarabhayan || a 


Kapalapatradhrk suli khatvangam ca kare sthitam |? 


Khetakam vamahaste tu khadgam caiva tu daksine | 

Saktim dandam tristilam ca daksine tu nivesayet || 

Kapadlam vamaparsve tu nadgam khatvangameva ca | 

Sankham cakram gada Sarngam ghanta tatradhiko bhavet || 

Tatha dhanuh pinadkasca Sarovisnumayastatha |*°° 
“One should place a shield in his left hand and a sword in aright one, 
a dagger, a staff and a trident in right hands, a skull, a serpent and a 
khatvanga mace in left hands. There may conch and discus, mace, 
bow and bell in addition, then the bow Pinaka and the arrow made of 
Visnu.” 

Nevertheless, none of these weapons are indispensable for Siva. 

His mere glance can replace them all: 

Puratrayam virtipdksa tatksanat bhasmasatkrtam | 


Dagdhum apy atha devesa viksanena jagat trayam || 
Asmadyaso vivrddhyartham saram moktum iharhasi 


“O Virapaksa, the three cities have reduced to ashes in an instant. By 
your eye you are able to burn the three worlds; you may release an 


arrow to increase our fame.”’ 


a 


Vrsabha, the bull, is the chief vehicle of Siva, and the function 
of the bull as the vahana is often mentioned. This vehicle was used 


02 Karma P., T2551. 203 Naéradiya P., 1.91.89. 


204 Padma P., 1.5.37-38. 205 Matsya P., 259.8-12. 
206 Siva P., Jnidna-samhitd, 24.40. 
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by the god when routing hostile demons, and at other times when he 
travelled from place to place: 


Banarthe bhagavan rudrah sasutaih pramathair vrtah | 
Aruhya nandivrsabham yuyodha ramakrsnayoh || 7°’ 
“For the sake of Bana, the Lord Rudra, surrounded by pramathas 


and their sons, mounted the Bull Nandin and fought with Rama and 
Krsna.” 


Vrsa 1s specifically mentioned at several places as Siva’s vehicle: 
Vrsam vibhiisayadmdsuh haraydnam manojavam | 7% 
Vrsam aruhya girisah sarvabhitaganair vrtah | 
Saha devyd yayau drastum yatrdste madhustidanah | 


“Mounting the Bull Giriga, surrounded by all ghosts and ganas, with 
the goddess went to see where Madhusiidana resides.” 


It was the bull who carried Siva in his wedding procession to his 
bride’s residence. The vehicle is described as being prepared for the 
occasion thus: 

Vayusca vipulam tiksnasrngam himagiriprabham | 

Vrsam vibhisayadmdsa harayadnam mahaujasam || ?!° 
“Vayu decorated the Bull, mount of Hara, big, of sharp horns, bright 
like Himagiri, of great strength.” 

Karamdalambya visnosca vrsabham ruroha sanaih | ?"' 


‘And taking the help of Visnu’s arm, slowly, he mounted on the Bull.” 


When the god manifests himself before his devotees, he is 
invariably mounted on the bull: 


Vrsdnvitam devavaram dadarsuh *'* 


Kaildsa is Siva’s principal abode. Several other places are also 
mentioned as the home of the god, such as a few mountains, temples, 


07 Bhagavata P., X.63.6. 208 Padma P., 1.43.414. 
2° Bhagavata P., VIII.12.2. 210 Matsya P., 154.440. 
21 Skanda P., 1.2.26.26. 21? Ibid. 1.1.22.5. 
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and even cremation grounds, where he revels in the company of the 
bhutas. At Kailasa, his oft-mentioned abode, all beings assemble to 
worship Siva. The temple is sometimes described as located on the 
hill to the north of the river. The gods often assemble there; they 
admire the structure of Siva’s abode. A fter their marriage, Siva brought 
Uma to Kailasa: 

Kaildsamasddya Sivam sametya 

Sobham prapede titaram sivo'pi |*!° 

The gods marvel at Kailasa’s many wonderful features: 


“s , oe ° er ‘ 214 
Vilokya bhiitesagirim vibudha vismayam yayuh | 


Siva describes himself as a mountain dweller. He proclaims to 
Uma: 
Nirdsrayo’ham girisrngavasi *'° 
Siva is once described to have abandoned Himavat at the request 
of Uma, who was insulted by Mena her mother. They made their 
home on Meru: 


Srutva devyd vacanam suresah 
Tasya priyartham Svasuram vihaya | 
Jagama merum surasiddhasevitam 


Bharydsahayah svaganaisca yuktah || ?'° 


Bhitavata is mentioned as one of the special abodes of Siva: 


Tatra bhiitavatam nama nanadbhitaganalayam | 
Mahddevasya prathitam tryambakasya mahdtmanah || 
Diptam dyatanam ...?"" 


The vata often serves as a home of Siva, especially when engaged 
in the practice of yoga. 


213 Siva P., Jridna-samhitd, 19.3. 
214 Bhagavata P., IV.6.22. 215 Vamana P., 53.44. 
216 Brahma P,, 1.36.40. 217 Vayu P., 1.40.20. 
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Vatam kadladbhrasadrsam dadarsa daSayojanam | 
Tasyadhastat samdsinam yogimandalamadhyagam || ?'* 
“He saw a banyan looking like a dark cloud. ten yojanas large, and 
below Siva sitting in the center of a circle of yogins.” 


Varanasi also is mentioned as having been sanctified by Siva by 
making it his special abode; Siva is said to be permanently residing 
there. The god has never abandoned it. Siva himself has expressed 
this idea thus: 


Vimuktam na maya 


For this reason, the place came to be known as Avimukta, and 
the god as AvimukteSvara.?!9 


The North-east is the direction assigned to Siva: accordingly, it 
is called the Aisanya-dik, the quarter of Igana, namely Siva. 


[§anakone samsthito yastu rudrah 22° 
The hearts of the living beings are also described as the abode of 
this god: 
Sarvam eva bhitanam hrdy esa paramesvarah 7?! 


His wanderings in the cemetery brought him the epithet 


Smasdnavasin. He is also called Smasdnanilaya.?2 Of him it is said: 


223 


Smasdadne ramate sada * 
So ‘yam Smasanavasatim kartum aicchad yato harah | 
Atah sadasivo jreyah *** 
“Because Hara desired to make his residence in cemeteries, he is 
known as SadaSiva (sada-asiva).” 


Smasdnavasadn nirbhistvam *° 


218 Bhagavata P.,1V.6.22. 219 Matsya P., 22.7; also ibid., 181. 
220 Garuda P.,, I11.18.24. 2). Rureiad FW 115.82. 

222 Skanda P., 1.2.25.60. 223 Padma P.,1.2.25.60. 

224 Garuda P.,, III.18.19. 225 Matsya P., 155.23. 
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Daksa abuses Siva on account of his inauspicious habit of 
roaming about in cremation grounds: 


Kim va Sivakhyam asivam na vidus tvadanye 

Brahmadayas tvam avakirya jatah smasane |**° 
‘Do other than you, Brahma etc., not know you, called Siva (Pure), 
as agiva (impure), spreading your disheveled meshes, in a cemetery 
(you made your residence...)?” 


The banner of Siva bears the sign of the bull. No event can be 
traced in the Purdnas relating either to this choice of symbol or to its 
being raised on any significant occasion. Only the occurrences of 
Siva’s names such as Vrsanka and Vrsabhadhvaja give us any details 
about Siva’s banner. However, it seems to have been the practice to 
choose the vahana of a god as the symbol on his banner. Visnu’s 
garudadhvaja is suggestive in this connection. 

The functions of creation, preservation, and destruction are 
ascribed to Brahma, Visnu and Siva respectively. The Puranas often 
speak of this specific assignment of functions to the three gods; 
however, deviations from this convention are not infrequent. Siva, 
for instance, is sometimes spoken as discharging all these functions 
alone. Brahmi, the creator, is said to have instructed Rudra to create. 
The latter readily consented to do so, but the difficulty was that Rudra 
created beings only of the highest order. Brahma, therefore, grew 
impatient and asked Rudra to desist from creating. Rudra adamantly 
persisted, refusing to create beings affected by death and decay: 


Tam praha bhagavan brahma janmamrtyuyutah pr ajah | 
Srjeti so’bravidiso nadham mrtyujaranvitah || 
Prajah sraksya iti ...*" 
The same episode is mentioned in the Puranas in various ver- 
sions. For instance, it is said: 





226 Bhagavata P., [V.4.16. 
227 Kairma P., 1.10.33-38; also ibid., 1.70.30-31. 
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[tyadistah sa gurund bhagavan nilalohitah | 

Satvakrtisvabhavena sasarjdtmasamah prajah || *** 
and 

Prajah srjeti vyadisto brahmana Nilalohitah | **° 


In this connection, it may be pointed out that Siva is once 
mentioned as the creator of the creator Narayana himself: 


Narayanah sarvam idam visvam vyadpya pravartate 





fasyapi jagatah srastuh srasta devo mahesvarah \| 73° 








“Narayana put this world in motion, pervading it. MaheSvara created 
this creator of the universe.” 


Even in the scheme of the evolution of the universe, Siva has a 
function of primary importance. The Samkhya principles are enume- 
rated with Siva as the highest of them.23! On him rests the responsibility 
of giving the initial impulse for the process of evolution. He is said to 
be the cause of both the samya and the /aya of the gunas: 


Sdmye laye gundndm tu tayorhetur mahesvarah ?° 
“Mahesvara is the cause of both, the equipoise and inhibition of the 
gunas (sattva, rajas, tamas).” 


To Mahesvara is ascribed this function of disturbing the equipoise 
of the gunas, which sets the process of evolution in motion.233 Further, 
every happening in the universe is the result of the will of this Great 
God. He controls all actions. Siva himself once proclaims: 


Mayaiva preryate krtsnam cetandcetandtmakamn | 
So’ntaryadmi sa puruso ...?** 


Thus, though Siva is generally regarded as the god of destruction, 
he is sometimes represented in the Purdnas as discharging the other 


228 Bhadgavata P., [i.12.15. 


229 Vayu P., 1.10.43. 230 Tbid., 1.1.184. 
31 Tinga P.,1.41.1-5; also ibid., II, chapters 15 and 16. 232 Thid., 1.4.53. 
233 Vayu P,1.5.11-12. 34 Karma P., 11.35.63-64. 
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two functions as well. A few passages may be quoted here which 
show the god as being responsible for all the three functions: 


Sargasya pratisargasya sthiteh karta mahesvarah | ot 


“Mahegvara is the agent of creation, secondary creation, and 


maintenance.” 


Sargaraksalayagunaih niskalah paramesvarah ‘ania 


“I (Siva, divided in three parts with the names of Brahma, Visnu, 
Hara) and by the properties of creating, maintaining and destroying, 
am the Supreme Lord without parts.” 


Srjatyesa jagat krtsnam pati samharate tathd | 
Kalo bhiatva mahddevah kevalo niskalah Sivah || 


“Siva, the great god, liberated, without parts, creates the whole world, 
protects it, and, being death, dissolves it.” 


237 


Gunamayya svasaktyasya sargasthityatyayan vibho on 


“By his Power made of the properties (of sattva, rajas and tamas), he 
does creation, maintenance and destruction.” 


Sankaro lokakarta ca harta palayita svayam |*” 
“Sankara is the creator of the world, the protector and destroyer by 
himself.” 


240 and 


Siva is characterized as jagajjanmatrdnasamharakaraka 
ation 


srstisthitisamharakaraka.”" In the following passages, only cre 
and destruction are mentioned as the functions of Siva: 


Atasca samksepam imam srnudhvam 
Mahesvarah sarvam idam purdnam | 
Sa sargakale ca karoti sarvan 
Samharakdéle punar adadita ||?* 


5. Tinga P.1.3.35. 236 Karma P., 1.10.78. 

237 Thid., 1.9.60. 238 Bhagavata P., VIII.7.23. 
239 Siva P, Jfidna-samhitad, 17.23. > Karma P,, 1.1.34. 

al Finca P, 11,198: 242 Vayu P., 11.185. 
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“Therefore, hear this summary. Mahesvara is this whole Purana. At 
the time of creation, he creates all beings. At the time of dissolution, 
he will take them back.” 

Esa devo mahddevo vijneyastu mahesvarah | 

Na tasya paramam kincit padam samabhigamyate | 

Devatandm rsinam va pitfnadm capi sasvatah | 

Sahasrayugaparyante pralaye sarvadehindm || 

Samharatyesa bhagavan kalo bhiitva mahesvarah | 

Esa caiva prajah sarvah srjatyeva svatejasa ||? 
“This gud should be known as the great god, the great Lord. Nothing 
is superior to him. His foot is approached by the gods, the Sages and 
the Manes. He is eternal. At the time of dissolution of all beings at the 
end of a thousand yugas, the Lord MaheSvara, being death, resorbs 
all. He himself creates all beings with his own power.” 


The following descriptions depict the god only as the destroyer 
of the universe: 
Sarvalokaikasamharta kalatma paramesvarah | 24 
Tvam rte bhagavan Saktah hanta nadnyasya vidyate | 
Tvam harta sarvalokanam ...**° 
‘“‘Paramesvara, whose essence is death, is the unique destroyer of all 
the worlds.” 
Elsewhere it is said of Siva: 
Kalau samharakarta tvam mahakalah smrto hyasi | **° 
“In Kali age you are the agent of dissolution; you are remembered as 
Mahakala.”’ 
Rudrah samharamartisca nirmito brahmand tatah | *47 


“Rudra, dissolution embodied, was created by Brahman.” 


Brahma and Visnu themselves glorify Siva as the god of 


destruction: 
243 Karma P, 1.38.65-67. 4 Thid.. 1.15.13: 245 Thid., 1.16.183-184. 
246 Padma P.,1.14.116. 247 Garuda P., III.17.7. 
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Samhartd sarvalokanam kalo mrtyumayo ’ntakah | *** 


“He is the destroyer of all the worlds, Kala made of death, Antaka.” 
Kim na janasi visvesam samhartaram pindakinam | 
Tena samhdradaksena ksanat samksayam esyati || 
‘Do not you know the Lord of the world, the destroyer, Pinakin? 
Powerful in destruction in an instant he will bring everything to 


249 


destruction.” 

One Vaisnava Purdna states that Siva is the god of destruction, 
but it is interesting to note that the Purdna asserts that Visnu assumes 
the form of Rudra and discharges this function: 

Srasta srjati catmadnam visnuh palyam ca pati ca | 
Upasamhriyate cante samharta ca svayam hara || 
Brahma bhutvasrjad visnuh jagatpatir harih svayam | 
Rudrarapi ca kalpante jagatsamharate ’khilam ||*° 
“Visnu, creator, creates the self and protects that which is to be 
projected and at the end, destroyer, destroys by himself, o Hara. Being 
Brahma Visnu created the world, he protects it in his own form. Assu- 
ming the form of Rudra, at the end of a kalpa, he destroys the whole 
world.” 

In another Purdna, Siva is said to have ordained that the func- 
tions of creation and preservation would be discharged by Brahma 
and Visnu respectively and that the function of destruction would be 
reserved for himself: 

Srstikartd bhaved brahma srstes ca palako harih | 

Madiyas ca tathapy amso bhavisyati tadantakyt [| 
“Brahma will be the agent of creation; Hari the protector of the 
creation; a part of myself will be the destroyer.” 


Destruction, the characteristic function of the god discharged by 
him at the end of the world, is described in detail as follows: 


248 Brahmanda P., 1.26.39. 49 Linga P., 1.96.37 & 39. 
°° Garuda P,, 1.4.11-12. 251 Siva P., Jidna-samhitd, 3.34-35. 
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Gate paradrdhadvitaye kale lokaprakdlanah | 

Kalagnir bhasmasdtkartum carate cakhilam jagat || 

Svdtmany dtmdadnam avesya bhitva devo mahesvarah | 

Dahed asesam brahmandam sadevadsuramdanusam || 

Tam avisya mahddevo bhagavan nilalohitah | 

Karoti lokasamharam bhisanam riipam dsritah || 2° 
“When the two halves of Brahma’s life are gone, Kalagni, destroyer 
of worlds, proceeds to reduce the whole universe to ashes. Bringing 
his self into his self, being the god MaheSvara, he may burn the whole 
Brahm4anda with gods, demons and men. The great god, the Lord of 
black neck and red hair, assuming a terrific form destroys the worlds.” 





Siva is often featured as the god of dance. The Pur danas provide 
the basis for this concept of Siva as the Dancer,*** though references 
to this form of his are not as numerous as one would expect them to 
be. A characteristic description of the tandava dance performed by 
Siva at the hour of destruction may be given here: 


Yas tv antakdle vyuptajatakalapah 
Svastlasacyarpitadiggajendrah | 
Vitatya nrtyaty uditastradordhvajan 
Uccattahdsastanayitnubhinnadtik || ?°* 
“At the time of dissolution, Siva, spreading his disheveled meshes, 
offers the elephants of directions to the pikes of his trident, uplifts his 
banner-like arms and his weapons, dances, breaking the cardinal points 


by the thunder of his loud laugh.” 
It is often mentioned in the Puranas that all these functions are 
discharged by Siva in a spirit of /ila (play): 
Visvam srjati paSyasi kridann trnapato yathd |?°° 


“See, He creates everything, playing, like a spider.” 


252 Karma P.,, 11.46.2-4 
253 Nrtyaty anantamahimda tasmai rudrdtmane namah. Karma P., 1.10.67. 


254 Bhdgavata P., 1V.5.10. 
55 Bhagavata P., 1V.6.43. 
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Lilayaé devadevesah karyam sarvam karisyati | = 


Lilaya devadevena sargas tv idrgvidhah krtah | *°’ 

The number of universal functions is sometimes increased from 
three to five. It is significant that where these five functions are men- 
tioned it is always Siva to whom they are ascribed. The details con- 
cerning these functions and the manner in which the god discharges 
them are elaborately described in one Purana as follows: 


Srstih sthitis ca samharas tirobhavo ‘py anugrahah | 
Paficeme jagatkrtyam nityasiddham ajacyutau || 
Sargah samsarasamrambhas tatpratistha sthitir mata | 
Samharo mardanam tasya tirobhavas tadutkramah || 
Tanmokso ‘nugrahastan me krtyam evam hi pancakam | 
Sargddi yaccatuskrtyam samsaraparijrmbhanam || 
Paficamam muktihetur vai nityam mayi ca susthiram | 
Tadidam paricabhatesu drsyate mamakair janaih || 
Srstir bhiimau sthitis toye samharah pavake tatha | 
Tirobhavo’nile tavadanugraha ivambare | 
Srjyate dharaya sarvam adbhih sarvam pravarddhate || 
Ardyate tejasa sarvam vayuna capaniyate | 
Vyomna tu grhyate sarvam jneyam evam hi sturibhih || 
Paticavaktram imam vodhum mamasti mukhapancakam | 
Caturdiksu caturvaktram tanmadhye pancamam mukham || 
Yuvabhyam tapasa labdham eva krtyadvayam sutau | 
Srstisthityabhidham bhagyam mattah pritad atipriyam || 
Tayo rudramahesabhyam anyatkrtyadvayam param | 
Anugrahakhyam kenapi labdhum naiva hi Sakyate || ?°* 
“Creation, maintenance, destruction, concealment, grace, these five 
are my actions regarding the world, which are eternally accomplished, 
o Brahman and Visnu. Creation is the beginning of the world of 





286 Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 20.23. 
°57 Linga P., 1.4.53. 
258 Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 8.1-10. 
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rebirths, maintenance is its stabilization, destruction is the crushing 

of it, concealment is its passing forward, grace is the final release of 
it. That is the five actions. Four of them, starting with creation, manifest 

the world of rebirths, the fifth is the cause of release and is eternally 

well stable in me. My followers see all that in the five elements: 

creation in earth, maintenance in water, destruction in fire, 
concealment in wind, and grace in space. Everything is created with 
earth, everything grows with water, is burnt with fire, is spread away 
with wind, is brought together with space. Sages know everything of 
that. To carry on these actions I have five faces, four in the four 
directions, the fifth in the center. By your penance, o my sons, from 
me who is satisfied you have detained two of those actions, your 
share is called creation and maintenance, the most agreeable. Other 
two have been obtained by Rudra and Mahe§a. The action called 
grace cannot be entrusted to any one.” 


The various gods and goddesses who are connected with Saivism 
form, as it were, a homogeneous household of which Siva js the 
paterfamilias. Uma is represented as the mother of the family, and 
Gane§a and Karttikeya as the two sons. A host of attendants known 
as pramathas are always at Siva’s service. These are led by Nandin, 
who also functions as the doorkeeper. The leadership of the ganas is 
sometimes ascribed to Ganesa, and this is implied in his very name. 
Curiously enough, Visnu also is brought into the family as the brother 
of Uma. This tradition must be said to be stronger in the South, where 
Vaisnavism and Saivism flourish side by side. Siva and Uma are 
said to manifest themselves in various forms, and the family grows 
through the incorporation of each of these forms as independent 
members. Similarly, many religious cults which had originated 
independently of Saivism over the course of time were fused into the 
latter as its integral parts. The gods and goddesses of these cults had 
to be also given their place in the growing family of Siva. As will be 
discussed later, a definite place is assigned to each of these divinities 


in a Saivite temple. 
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The Puranas devote quite large parts to the narration of the great 
deeds of Siva. Eight of these deeds are particularly significant: the 
clipping of Brahma’s fifth head; the overpowering of Andhaka; the 
annihilation of the three cities; the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice; 
the overthrowing of Jalandhara and Gajasura; slaying Kama, the god 
of love; and the punishment of Yama for harassing his devotees. The 
traditions of the South claim that all these events took place in that 
particular region, and eight places in South India are identified as the 
sites of these events.?°° Other important exploits of Siva that may be 
mentioned are: drinking the world poison; containing the river Ganga 
in the meshes of his matted hair; the humiliation of the sages of 
Daruvana; sheltering the moon on his head; punishing Narasimha 
and Varaha; and giving the cakra to Visnu. Each of these exploits has 
left its enduring impression on the system of worship of this god, and 
therefore shall be treated at some length in the following chapter. 

A few general observations may be made here about the attitude 
of Siva towards the demons, the gods and,the mortals. Siva is always 
represented as the punisher of the demons and the defender of the 
gods, and most Puranic episodes reflect this. As a champion of the 
gods, he detects some flaw or the other in the behaviour of the demons 
to whom he has already granted boons, and then, in quite a justifiable 
manner, he brings about their destruction. His relationships with the 
greater gods have been discussed at length in an earlier chapter. All 
the gods are described as his subordinates, and often they are shown 
to have sought his favour for the removal of calamities. As for mortals, 
sections of the Puranas that deal with the performances of rituals, 
the observance of vratas, the installation of images for worship, and 
the glorification of tirthas or holy places worthy of being visited on 
pilgrimage directly relate to them. The various aspects of the 
relationship between Siva and the mortals are clearly brought out in 


259 Cf. Madras Lexicon, p. 45. Under Affavirattam the following comments are given: 
“Eight places celebrated as the scene of Siva’s exploits viz: Kandiyir, Kadavir, 
Atikai, Valuvar, Pariyalir, Kovalir, Kurukkai, Virkudi”. 
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these sections. At one place, for instance. jt js expressly said that the 
god can be attained by men through dhydna alone: 


Tapasa naiva vrttena danadharmaphalena ca | 

Na sakyam manavair drastum rte dhydndd aham tv idam eas 
“Except by meditation, I cannot be seen by men. neither by penance, 
nor by conduct, nor by the result of donation or meritorious duty.” 


Puranic Names of Siva 


A study of the various names by which Siva is celebrated in the 
Purdnas would now prove highly instructive. Of course, only those 
names with some significant implication can be considered here. 
Among these names, a few had become current in the Vedic texts 
themselves; others indicate overlordship which Siva assumes over 
the course of time. Some relate to the places in which he is supposed 
to dwell; others pertain to his vehicle, or to his banner, or to his func- 
tions and deeds, or to the ornaments and dress he wears. Names which 
he shares with other gods are not helpful in his characterization, and 
shall not be taken into consideration. However, a few attributes of 
the absolute Brahman are assigned to Siva as names. Some of them 
are mentioned so as to indicate how the god is conceived of in 
philosophical terms. 

In one of the Purdnas we are told that Rudra cried incessantly 
and persisted that Brahma should give him names; he was not satisfied 
until he received eight of them: 


Bhavam bhimam tathesanam tatha pasupatim prabhuh | 
Bhimam ugram mahddevam uvaca sa pitamahah || 26 


The wide popularity and endurance which these Vedic names 
had gained in the Puranic times may be judged from the frequency of 
their occurrence as shown below: 


20 Tinga P., 1.24.8. 
61 Markandeya P., 52.7. 
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I.RUDRA Bhdgavata P.,1V.5.2; Bhavisya P, 1.4.14.53; Garuda 
P, II.8.71:; Kurma P, 1.10.46; 1.16.176; 1.25.61; 1.10.39; 
11.31.52; 11.39.25; Matsya P.,133.22; Padma P, 1.5.1; 1.5.60; 
1.5.82; Skanda P., 1.1.21.175; 1.1.10.8; [.1.22.7; 1.1.32.40; 
Vamana P., 51.23. 70.63. Vardha P., 2.3; 21.77; 97.5. 

BHAVA Bhagavata P., 1V.2.1; 1V.6.5; Bhavisya P, III.4.14.86; 
Linga P, 1.7.54; 1.72.121; 1.72.176; Matsya P.,, 133.22; Padma 
P, Ill.15.56; Vamana P,, 33.24; 47.77; Vardha P., 21.77; Vayu 
FP, 1.10529. 

SARVA Brahma P,, 1.35.17; Brahmanda P.,, 11.25.17; Linga P, 
1.41.30; Matsya P., 47.35; Padma P.,, 1.43.65; 1.44.6; Vamana = 
6.78; 69.30; 47.77; Varaha P,, 21.77; Vayu P, 1.54.75; 1.55.30. 


ISANA Kurma P.,, 1.9.53; 1.9.58; 1.21.46; 1.30.39; 1.30.47; 
11.34.117; Matsya P, 133.23; Vamana P., 6.79; 44.38. 


PASUPATI (= Pasinarm pati) Bhagavata P.,, IV.3.12; Brahma P, 
1.35.18; Karma P, 1.25.71; Linga P, 1.41.31; Matsya P, 133.22; 
Vamana P., 47.77; 70.63; Vardha P,, 21.81; 21.84. 


BHIMA Brahma P,, 1.35.17; Matsya P., 47.134; 133.24; Skanda 
FP LL22.8. 


UGRA Brahma P,, 1.35.17; Linga P, 1.41.34; Matsya P, 47.134; 
133.22 Vamana P,, 47.83. 

MAHADEVA Bhagavata P., VII.7.21; Bhavisya P, 11.4.14.17; 
Brahma P,, 1.35.19; Brahmanda P, 11.25.14; Karma P, 1.1.46; 
1.9.57; 1.9.71; 1.10.44; 1.10.55; 1.25.66; 1.26.64; 1.30.44; 1.30.45; 
1.30.47; I1.1.33; 11.39.21; 11.39.30; 11.39.33; Linga P, 1.41.32; 
Matsya P.,, 47.135; 133.23; Padma P,, 1.43.78; 1.44. 124; Skanda 
P,1.1.21.173; 1.1.34.152; 1.1.10.8; [.2.26.24; Vamana P, 33.25; 
44.5; 44.38: 47.62: 69.30; Vayu P, 1.10.61; 1.5.38; Varaha P., 
21.77; 22.24. 


II. A few of the names mentioned in the Satarudriya also occur in 
the Puranas, but less frequently. They seem to have lost their signi- 
ficance and so fell out of use gradually. Some of these are: 
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VARUTHIN Matsya P., 47.155. 


USNISIN Matsya P., 47.130. 

KAVACIN Matsya P., 47.155. 
NILALOHITA Brahmdanda P, \11.25.7. 

BABHRU Varadha P., 97.5. Matsya P., 47.138. 
TAMRA Matsya P., 47.134. 

BUDDHNYA Narada P, I1.73.101. 

HRASVA Matsya P., 47.131. 


JAGHAN YA Narada P,, 11.73.101. 


III. Among the most popular names of Siva are the following: 


HARA Agni P.,, 18.43; Bhagavata P., 1V.4.22: 1V.5.23: Bhavis 
ya P,, 111.4.14.44; Brahmanda P., 11.25.22; Karma P., 1.9.50: I- 
10.55; 1.55.15; 1.25.70; 11.39.24; Padma P,, 1.43.399: 1.43.413: 
Vamana P., 70.52. 


SANKARA Bhdgavata P.,IV.4.1; Bhavisya P, 111.4.14.8; 111.4.14,53: 
Brahmanda P., Il1.25.16; Karma P., 1.9.58; 1.9.70: 1.10.42; 
1.15.10; 1.16.32; 1.21.47; Linga P., 1.31.40; 1.72.171; Padma P, 
1.5.61; 1.11.17; 1.14.117; 143.380; 1.43.396; 1.44.68: III.15.56. 


SIVA Bhagavata P., \V.2.15; VIII.7.19: Bhavisya P., 
117.4.18.15; 1.4.14.53; Brahma P,, 1.37.17; Garuda P,, 11.18.13 
& 14; Karma P, 1.9.58; 1.10.45; 1.26.64; II.1.33; Matsya P,, 
47.134; Narada P, 11.73.101; 1.73.122; Padma P., 1.5.60; 1.5.82: 
11.15.56; Vamana P,, 33.24; 47.89; 70.63. 


SADASIVA Skanda P, 1.1.21.178; Vamana P,, 44.38. 


SAMBHU | Bhdgavata P., X.88.23; Bhavisya P,, 111.4.14.15; Karma 
P,, 1.9.58; 1.26.77; 1.10.34; 11.39.27; Matsya P., 133.21; Padma 
P,,1.43.413; Skanda P,, 1.1.21.180; 1.1.22.2; 1.1.32.11; 1.1.32.58; 
[132.62 
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DEVA Karma P,, 1.24.59; Linga P, 1.72.121. 


DEVADEVA Bhdgavata P.,1V.5.5; Padma P, 1.5.69; Karma P., 1.9.70; 
1.16.152; 1.25.35; 1.30.45; Skanda FP, L.1.21.174; 1.2.26.24; 


Vardha P.,, 21.76 33.16; Vayu P, 1.54.58. 
STHANU = Matsya P,, 47.136; Skanda P,1.1.10.8.11; Vamana P, 
70.52; Varaha P., 33.20. 


IV. The following names are associated with the physical features of 
the god: 


DHURJATI Bhagavata P,, IV.5.2; X.88.19; Matsya P,, 155.6; 133.27; 
250.29: Narada P, 11.29.37; Padma P,, 1.44.6. | 
KAPARDIN Brahmanda P, 1.25.12; Karma FP, 1.25.39; 1.25.49; 
[.25.67; Matsya P., 47.128; Narada P, 1.125.17; Padma P, 
1.14.114; 1.17.32; Skanda P., 11.32.84; 11.10.11; Vamana P, 

33.34; Varaha P., 33.20. 


JATADHARA Vamana P., 44.38. 
VYOMAKESA Bhavisya P,, 1.23.15. 
MUKTAKESA Matsya P,, 47.131. 
MUNCAKESA Vamana P.,, 47.98. 
GANGALULITAKESA Vamana P, 47.98. 


GANGASALILADHARA Karma P, 11.39.27; Linga P,, 1.31.38. 
JATAMAKUTADHARIN Varadha P.,, 33.17. 


PANCASYA Padma P, 1.5.85. 
BHIMATTAHASAVAKTRA 1 Varaha P, 33.67. 
TRINETRA Kurma P, 1.10.47; 1.25.53; 1.25.66; 1.30.44; 


11.1.32; Linga P.,, 1.31.9; Matsya P, 47.137; Padma P, 1.5.87; 
Skanda P,,1.1.22.7; Vamana P., 47.72; Varaha P., 33.16; 70.50. 


TRILOCANA Kurma P, J.9.54; 1.10.42; 1.16.152; 11.39.31; 
Linga P., 1.22.2; Padma P., 1.5.44; 1.43.380; 1.46.26; Vamana P, 


44.22; 44.38. 
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TRYAMBAKA Bhagavata F,1V.5.22; Karma P.,1.10.51: 1.25.7 l; 
1.10.44; 11.39.21; Linga P, 1.31.39; Matsya P., 47.137: 133.23; 
Vamana P.,, 6.78; 44.38; 47.72; Varadha P.,.21.69. Vayu P., 1.31.46. 


VIRUPAKSA Kurma F., 1.54.65; 1.30.39; 1.30.42: 1.30.46: 
11.34.12; Linga P, 1.22.2; 1.71.108; Matsya P,, 154.33] Pr st 
Narada P,,1.125.17; Padma P,, 1.43. 321: Skanda Pog Incdedl) Pe 
J.2.25.61; Vamana P., 47.64. 


TRYAKSA Vamana P., 47.64. 
TRTIYANAYANA Brahma P,, 11.35.10. 
SAHASRAKSA Vamana P., 47.64. 
SAHASRANETRA Varadha P., 21.70. 
PINGAKSA Varaha P., 97.2. 
VISAMANETRA Varadha P., 21.69. 


LALATANAYANA Brahma P., 1.35.12: Kirma Fs 1. S1.. 
ARKAGNINDUCAKSUS Brahmanda P,, \11.25.12. 
SASANKADITYANETRA Brahma P,, 1.35.12. 
SOMAGNYARKAGRACAKSUS Matsya P., 250.30. 


NILAKANTHA = Karma P.,, 1.20.66; 1.25.66; Padma P, V.1.17: 
Vamana P., 21.75; 35.22; 44.38. 

NILAGRIVA Karma P,, 1.15.15; Matsya P., 133.24. 

SRIKANTHA Brahmanda PF, Ill. 25.19; Karma P, 139.25: 
Ndradiya P,, 11.73.119. 

SITIKANTHA = Bhdgavata P.,, TV.3.12; 1V.4.18; Matsya P, 47.128: 
Skanda P,, 1.1.32.64. 

DASABAHU Vamana P., 47.83. 

NARANARISARIRA = Karma P, 1.25.72: 11.39.24. 

ARDHANARISARIRA 1 Linga P, 1.33.26. 

UMASARIRARDDHADHARA Vamana P., 44.38. 


NILALOHITA Bhdgavata P, \V.6.41; Karma P.,1.15.15; 1.21.20: 
Matsya P., 133.21; Skanda P, 1.1.10.11; Varadha P,, 97.2. 
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KARALA Vamana P., 33.24. 
ASTAMURTI Linga P,, 1.41.34. 
AMURTI Karma P., 1.25.49. 


UNMATTAKAKARA Padma P, 1.43.321. 
UGRARUPIN Vamana P., 47.77. 
SANTA Skanda P., 1.1.32.11. 
SANTIVIGRAHA Bhadgavata P, IV.2.2. 


V. The following names relate to his dress and ornaments: 


KRTTIVASAS ~— Brahmanda P, II1.25.14; Kurma P,, 1.21.46; 
1.25.32; 1.25.71; 1.30.39; I1.34.118; 11.39.25; Matsya P., 47.157. 


MRGENDRACARMADHARA Vamana P, 53.32. 
GAJENDRACARMADHARA  Vamana P, 44.38. 
DIKCARMADHARA ~~ Padma P, I.5.80. 
HIRANYAVASAS Brahmanda P,, 11.26.47. 


DIGVASAS Karma P, 1.10.51; 1.25.67; 11.39.22; Matsya P., 250.40; 
Narada P., 11.73.101; Skanda P, 1.2.2.25; Vamana P., 2.33; Vayu 
F., 1-54.71. 


NAGNA Kirma P., 1.15.11; Matsya P,, 154.331. 
SASANKACIHNA Matsya P,, 154.266; Padma P., 1.43.256. 
SASIMAULIKRT Varaha P,, 35.21. 


CANDRAVAYAVABHUSANA§ Karma P, 1.30.51. 
SASANKASEKHARA _ Bhagavata P, IV.6.41. 
CANDRABHUSANA = Karma P, I1.1.32; Vamana P, 47.62. 
CANDRAVIBHUSANA Kiarma P, 1.16.153. | 
INDUMAULIN Padma P.,, L.43.259. 
CANDRARDDHADHARA Vamana P.,, 44.38. 
CANDRASEKHARA _ Skanda P, I. 1.34.152. 

KIRITIN Karma P, 1.39.32. 
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MAHAHIHARANKITAKUNDALA 9 Vamana P., 53.32. 


KUNDALIN Kurma P,, 11.39.32. 
BHUJANGAHARA Kurma P., 11.39.32. 
BHUJAGESAHARA Vamana P., 70.50. 
NAGAYAJNOPAVITA Kurma P., 1.25.68. 


KRTAKANKANABHOGINDRA Vamana P., 33.22. 


VI. The following names of Siva are derived from the weapons 
specifically ascribed to him: 


PINAKIN Karma P,1.16.154; 1.25.48; 1.25.48; 1.25.67: 11.39.22: 
Linga P., 1.22.2; Narada P., 11.73.126; Padma P., 1.43.65: 
1.43.391; 1.44.42; 1.5.69; Skanda P.,1.1.10.9: 1.1 22.1: Vamana 


P, 44,5; 33.31; Vardha P,, 21.77. 
PINAKADHRK Padma P,, 1.46.28; Skanda P,, 1.1.21.174. 
PINAKADHARA Vamana P, 44.38. 
PINAKAPANI _ Skanda P,, 1.1.32.58. 
PINAKAHASTA Karma P,, 1.10.47; Matsya P., 250.28. 


SULAPANI Bhagavata P., VIII.12.14; Karma P.,, 1.9.54: 
Matsya P., 133.18; Padma P, 1.43.391; Vamana P,, 6.78.44.2: 
44.8: 51.23; Vardha P,, 21.70. 

SULIN Brahma P., 1.35.19. Karma P,, 1.10.46; 1.26.66; 
1.30.44. Matsya P., 133.25; Skanda P, 1.1.32.71; 1.2.25.60: 
12.25.72; Vayu P, 1.55.30. 


SULADHRK Vamana P,, 38.17. 

SULABHRT Matsya P.,, 6.13. 

SULADHARA Vamana P., 44.38; 55.31. 
TIGMASULIN Varaha P., 33.22. 
TRISULADHARIN Karma P,, 11.39.21; Linga P, 1.31.39. 
TRISULAPANIN Kurma P., 11.31.34. 
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TRISULAHASTA Matsya P., 250.29. 
TRISULASAKTAPANI Vamana P., 47.72. 
KHATVANGAHASTA Varaha P., 21.70. 
KHATVANGADHARIN Padma P,, 1.5.83 
KHANDAPARASU Linga P., 1.22.2. 
DRDHADHANVIN Matsya P., 47.153. 
NISANGIN Kurma P.,, 1.25.70. 


PINAKASULASIKHADGAMUDGARADHARIN 
Brahma P, 11.35.10. 


VII. The following names are derived from Siva’s abode: 


KAILASAVASIN Brahmdnda P, 1.25.9. 

GIRISA Bhagavata P., 1V.2.17; 1V.6.39; VIII.12.2. & 14; 
X.88.15; Karma P, 1.25.32; 1.25.69; 1.30.51; Matsya P, 47.133; 
133.18; Narada P, 11.73.118; I1.73.120; Padma P, 1.43.375; 
1.43.390; 1.43.392; 1.43.409. 

GIRITRA Bhagavata P., 1V.3.15; VUl.7.31. 

PARVATAVASIN Bhdgavata P, 11.35.11. 


SMASANAVASIN Brahma P, 1.35.13; Brahmanda P, 1II.25.93 
Matsya P,, 154.335; Padma P, 1.43.324; Skanda F, [.1.23.23. 


VIII. Names indicating his relationship with Parvati are very common. 


UMAPRIYA Matsya P.,, 250.38; Vayu P, 1.54.75. 

PARVATIPRIYA Matsya P, 133.21. 

GIRIJAPATI Bhavisya P., U1.4.14.31. 

UMAPATI Kurma P, 1.25.34; Linga P, 1.22.2; 
Vamana P., 21.75. 

AMBIKAPATI Brahma P, 1.35.3; Karma P, 1.9.71; 


1.25.71; 1.30.47. 
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IX. A few names of Siva are connected with the bull, either as his 
vehicle or as the emblem on his banner: 


VRSABHAVAHANA Skanda P., 1.2.25.60. 
VRSABHARUDHA Vamana P., 2.33. 
VRSENDRAYANA Padma P., 1.43.257; 1.154. 267. 
VRSENDRAVARAVAHANA = Karma P,1.16.157. 
VRSASANA Padma P., 1.5.80. 

VRSIN Skanda P., 1.2.25.74. 





VRSA(BHA)DHVAJA Bhdgavata P, 1V.4.23: VITL.I2. Ly 
Brahmanda P, 1V.25.6; Karma P.,, 1.15.19: 1.16.113: Li25.36° 
Linga P, 1.31.40; Padma P, 1.14.114; Matsya P., 133.27: Vamana 

‘es P, 6.78; 70.51; Vayu P, 1.54.44; 1.24.59; Skanda P.. [.1.10.9: 

ay I.1.10.19. 


X. Names relating to the functions which the god is supposed to 
discharge are numerous: 


. VISVAKARTR Karma P., 1.25.61. 
3 AKHILALOKAPALA Bhdgavata P,, VUII.7.31. 
S VARADA Vamana P., 47.77. 
me PRAPANNARTIHARA Bhdgavata P, VIII. 7.22. 
KAMADA Kurma P,, 1.30.51. 
BHAVAMOCANA Kurma P,, 1.16.91. 
SAMSARATARANA Kurma P,, 1.25.48. 
ACARYA Kurma P,, 1. 25.48. 
KALA Kurma P,, 1.10.46; 1.10.56; II.31.52; 
Padma P.,, 1.43.258. 
MAHAKALA Padma P,,1.14.116; 1.44.8. 
KALARUPA Kiurma P., 1.25.68; 1.20.66; Vamana P, 
6.79. 
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KALARUPIN Karma P, 11.34.117; 11.39.29. 
KALAMURTI Kurma P, 1.25.49. 
SAMHARAKARTR Karma P,,1.25.61; Liriga P, 1.31.38. 
KALPANTERUDRARUPA — Brahmanda P, I1.25.22. 
KALPAGNI Kurma P., 1.30.51. 
KALAGNISANNIBHA Bhavisya P.,, U1.4.14.53. 
JAGATSAMHARAKARTR ~— Brahmanda P, I1.25.22. 
SARVASAMHARANA Kurma P,, 11.39.23. 

DAHAKA Kurma P,, 11.24.117. 
KALPASANDHYAVICARIN Vamana P, 47.102. 
MAHAGRASA Kurma P,, 1.10.46; 1.30.46; 11.34.120. 
LOKAKSAYAKARIN Vamana P, 2.33. 


XI. Names relating to the various incidents in the career of Siva may 
be now mentioned: 


KAPALIN Bhavisya P., 11.4.14.12; Brahmanda P, 1.25.8; 
Karma P.,J.15.11; Matsya P., 47.137; 154.331; Padma P., J.14.15; 
1.14.131; 1.43.321; Varaha P,, 97.5; Vayu P, 1.54.69. 


KAPALAPANI Karma P, 11.39.31; Vamana P., 70.50. 
KAPALAHASTA Vayu P., 1.54.76. 
KAPALASAKTAPANI § Vamana P, 47.84. 
KAPALADHARIN Vamana P, 21.75. 
KAPALAPATRADHRK Padma P, 1.5.36. 


TRIPURANTAKA Brahmanda P,, II1.25.5; Liriga P,, 1.72.17]; 
Narada P, 11.73.101; Padma P, 11.15.46; Skanda P,, 1.1.32.60; 


J.2.26.24. 

PURANTAKA Matsya P., 154.267. 

TRIPURAGHNA Matsya P., 47.148; Padma P., 1.5.87; 
Vamana P., 21.75. 
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TRIPURARI 
TRIPURARATI 
TRIPURANASANA 
TRIPURADHVAMSIN 
DAKSAYAJNAVIDHVAMSIN 
DAKSAVINASAKARTR 
DAKSAYAJNAVINASANA 
DAKSAYAJNAVINASA 
BHAGAKSIHAN 


BHAGAKSISAMSPHOTANA 
BHAGANETRANIPATANA 
PUSADANTAHARA 
KAMANASA 
KAMANASANA 


Padma P,, 1.5.2. 

Linga fF; 192.121. 
Kurma P., 1.24.59. 
Brahmanda P,, \\1.25.13. 
Brahmanda P., 11.25.13. 
Vamana P., 53.31. 

Linea £, 1.22.2. 

Varadha P., 33.24. 


Padma P, 1.43.431: 
Vamana P., 53.31. 


Vamana P., 21.74 

Brahma P, 1.35.9. 
Brahma P, \1.35.9 
Karma F., 1.25.70. 
Karma P, 1.30.51. 


MANMATHANGAVINASANA Vayu P,, 1.54.68. 
MANMATHADEHANASANA Brahmdnda P., 26.94. 
KUSUMAYUDHADEHAVINASAKARA Padma P, III.15.56. 


KAMAGHNA 
KAMASARIRANASANA 
MADANANTAKARA 
ANDHAKASURAHANTR 
ANDHAKASURAMARDIN 
KALANTAKA 
KALADAHANA 
ANDHAKAGHATIN 
ANTAKANTAKRT 


Vamana P., 47.102. 
Brahmanda P,, 11.26.47. 
Skanda P., 1.1.22.7. 
Vamana P., 47.77. 
Brahmadnda P, II1.25.12. 
Skanda P.,, 1.1.32.60. 
Kurma P., 1.30.51. 
Matsya P., 133.23. 
Brahma P, {l1.35.11. 
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Sometimes a single name reflects two or more exploits: 


KRATUKALANTAKA Padma P,, 1.5.80. 
YAJNATRIPURAGHATIN = Matsya P,, 250.33. 


KAMADHVARATRIPURAKALADYANEKABHUTADRUH 
Bhagavata P,, VIII.7.32. 


XII. Some names occurring in the Purdnas show Siva as the divine 
dancer par excellence. He is also the lord of drama and music. 
The tradition claims that the syllables in grammar arose out of 
the dhakka played upon by Siva. 


NARTANASILA Vamana P,, 47.81.23. 
NRTYASILA Kurma P, 11.39.23 
NATYOPAHARALUBDHA Vamana P., 47.81. 


XIII. Siva’s connection with yoga is evident. The following names 
are significant in this connection. 


YOGIN Kurma P, J.9.58; 1.25.75. 
YOGAPATI Skanda P,, J. 1.34.150. 
YOGADHIPATI Karma P., 1.10.46. 11.39.27 
YOGAGAMYA Kurma P, 1.10.51; 1.25.48; 1.25.75. 
YOGINAMGURU Kurma P,, 1.25.48 

MAHA YOGA Kurma P, 1.30.47; 01.34.117. 

MAHA YOGIN Kurma P,, 1.16.158; Vamana P, 44.38. 
MAHAYOGESVARA  Vamana P, 44.38. 

YOGADATR Karma P,, 1.30.47. 

YOGINAMVARA Kurma P., 1.25.33. 
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XIV. The following names point to Siva as the Great Lord: 


ISVARA = Bhdgavata P, VIII.7.22; Karma P, 1.9.57: 1.16.191: 
1.16.199; 1.25.35; 1.1.35; Liriga P,1.72.121; Matsya P., 47.137: 
Padma P., 1.17.38; Skanda P, 11,22.9; Vayu P, 125.38: 1.54.77. 


ISA Bhagavata P., 1V.6.42; Kiirma P., 1.10.44; 1.21.20: 
1.25.33; Padma P., 1.43.417; Liriga P, 41.30. 


BHUTABHAVYESA Karma P,, 1.9.71. 


MAHESA Karma P., 1.9.58; 1.10.45: Narada P.,11.73.118: Padma 
P, III.15.56; Skanda P, 1.32.58; 1.34.151; Vamana P.. 69.29. 


MAHESVARA _ Bhagavata P,, VIII.7.35: Bhavisya P., 111.4.14.63: 
Kurma P., 1.10.55; 1.30.42: Padma mr, 5.2. LS.87: 144,113: 
[.17.35; Skanda P.,1.1.22.9; Vamana P., 6.79; 70.52; Vardha P, 
22.24; Vayu P, 1.9.114. 


PARAMESVARA Karma P, 1.9.58; 1.10.42: 1.10.44; 1.15.10; 
1.25.34; 1.25.49; II.1.132; Liriga P, 1.72.176; Padma P,, 1.17.39: 
Skanda P.,, 1.32.12; Vamana P., 44.38: Varadha Fig :tls? 13 Leu oK 


VISVESVARA Kurma P,, 11.39.30. 

TRILOKESA Varadha P., 22.24. 
TRIVISTAPESA Skanda P., 1.22.7. 

PARESA Skanda P., 1.1.32.11. 

DEVESA Padma P, 1.44.124. 

BHUTAPATI Karma P,, 11.1.33; Vayu P, 1.55.31. 
BHUTADHIPATI Karma P,, 1.16.158; 11.39.27. 
BHUTESA Karma P, 11.34.118. 
SARVABHUTESA Brahmanda P.,, Il1.25. 

GOPATI Matsya P,, 133.21. 


PRAMATHANATHA ~ Karma P, 11.39.30. 
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XV. The following names may be said to be of philosophical import. 
They represent the god in his highest aspect: 


BRAHMAN Kurma P, 1.16.199 
AKSARA Kurma P., 1.16.199. 
ANANDARUPA Kurma P, 1.16.199. 
NIHSPRHA Karma P., 1.16.160. 
VIBHU Bhagavata P, IV. 5.5. 
NISPARIGRAHA Karma P., 1.16.160. 
PARATPARATARA Skanda P,, 1.31.32.11. 
KEVALA Kurma P, 1.16.160. 
PARAMJYOTIS Karma P., 1.10.56. 


In imitation of the tradition of the avataras of Visnu, avataras of 
Rudra also are mentioned in the Purdnas. As many as twenty-seven 
of them are enumerated. Siva explained the purpose of his avataras 
as follows: 


Na tirthaphalabhogena kratubhir vaptadaksinaih | 

Na vedadhyayanair vapi na vittena na vedanaih || 

Na sakyam manavair drastum rte dhyanad aham tv tha | 
“Except by meditation, I cannot be seen by men, not by experiencing 
the fruit of pilgrimage, nor by sacrifices with proper daksina, nor by 
recitation of Veda, nor by riches, nor by knowledge.” 


Anugrahartham lokanam brahmananam hitdya ca | 
Utpatsyami tada Brahman punar asmin yugantike || *° 
“To bestow grace on the worlds and for the welfare of brahmins, I 
will be born again, o Brahm, at the end of this yuga.” 


202 Vinga P., 1.24.7-11. 
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One of the Purdnas recounting the twenty- -eight avatdras of 
Siva lists them in the following order: Sveta, Sutara, Damana. 
Suhotra, Kanka, Lokaksi, Vibhu, Dadhivahana, Rsabha, Tripat, 
Ugra, Atri, Balin, Gautama, Vedasiras, Gokarna, Guhavasin. 
Sikhandin, Jatam4lin, Attahasa, Daruka, Langulin, Sveta, Silin, 
Dandin, Sahisnu, Somasgarman, and Lakulin. This concept of the 
avataras of Siva, however, never gained any popularity. 

This mythological account of Siva may be concluded with a 
quotation from one of the Purdnas which seeks to define his position 
among the Hindu gods. 


Giyate sarvamaydtma Stilapdnir mahesvarah | 

Enam eke vadaty agnim ndrdyanam athapare | 

Indram eke ‘pare pranam Brahmdadnam apare jaguh | 

Brahmavisnvagnivarunah sarvadevas tatharsayah || 

Ekasyaivatha rudrasya bhedas te parikirtitah | 

Yam yam rapam samasthaya yajanti paramesvaram | 

lat tat rapam samasthdaya pradadati phalam sivah |? 
“The great Lord, holding the trident is celebrated as the essence of 
the whole maya. Some call him Agni, others Narayana, some Indra, 
others call him Prana, others Brahma. Brahma, Visnu, Agni, Varuna, 
all the gods and the sages are well-known as differentiations of the 
unique Rudra. The supreme Lord Siva bestows the fruit of worship, 
assuming the form in which one worships him.” 


These stanzas are, in a sense, reminiscent of the famous Vedic 
saying: “Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti’: “Sages call the unique 
Being in many ways’’.?™ 





283 Karma P,, 11.46.34-37. 64 RV, 1. 164.46. 
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THE LINGA AND THE IMAGES OF SIVA 


Saivism is unique in that it has prescribed the worship of its 
supreme deity, Siva, in two main visual forms: through the anthro- 
pomorphic images,! such as those of Nataraja and Somaskanda, and 
the Jiriga, which is not characterized by any human features (Fig. 2). 
The worship of Siva through the /i7iga form has been prevalent all 
over India. The worship of this god in his anthropomorphic image is, 
on the other hand, found to be mostly restricted to south India. It ts 
evident that both forms are mentioned in the Epics and the Puranas, 
especially in the latter.2 However, in view of the conspicuous pre- 
valence of the worship of Siva images in south India, special attention 
is here paid to that aspect of Siva worship. 

The present chapter is devoted, among other things, to the study 
of the technique of image making and other associated topics. Inci- 
dentally, it also aims at an evaluation of the contribution made by the 
Epics and the Purdnas to the subject of image making, with reference 
to the relevant Agamic ? traditions prevalent in south India. Actually, 
only a few chapters in the Purdnas deal with this subject, and even 
those references are quite brief. Consequently, the information to be 


' Tt must, however, be pointed out, in this connection, that the earliest known 
anthropomorphic representation of Siva belongs to North India. It is the Pasupati- 
seal discovered at Mohenjodaro. 

2 Agni P,, chapters 50-62; Bhavisya P., 1.132; also II.12; Matsya P,, chapters 257-263. 

3 The following comments made by P.K. Acharya on the Agamas and the Purdnas 
give a general idea of what these texts say about architecture and sculpture. “The 
Agamas of Southern India are the prototypes of the Purdnas of Northern India, 
both being huge compendations, dealing with heterogeneous subjects covering 
practically all matters known to the compilers. Out of the seventy-five chapters 
comprising the Kdmikdgama, sixty chapters are devoted to architecture and sculpture. 
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derived from these texts is scant. It would seem that these portions in 
the Purdnas had been designed mainly to satisfy the needs of the 
individual worshippers, instructing them in the matter of the type of 
image which should be installed for worship.* They do not appear to 
concern themselves at all with the artists who are expected to make 
these images, as they do not describe the process of making the ima- 
ges. However, these works are, In their own Way, Important for the 
study of Hindu iconography. The present chapter seeks to show how 
the iconographic art owes much to the Purdnas, which may even be 
said to have given it its entire shape. Unfortunately, no writer in this 
subject * has so far laid due stress on the indispensability of the Puranic 
texts for a proper understanding of Hindu iconography. As a matter 
of fact, it is the Puranic ideology in its multifarious aspects which 
may be said to have inspired the iconographic art. This becomes over- 
whelmingly evident in the temples of south India. As has been pointed 


It has been discussed in detail and shown elsewhere that the Purdnas, the Agamas, 
and some two or three hundred small architectural texts are both directly and 
indirectly indebted for the architectural and sculptural matters to the standard work, 
Manasara.”’ See “Aspect and Onentation in Hindu Architecture”, IV, vol. I, p. 398. 
The Bhavisya Purana, for example, proclaims in the beginning of the chapter entitled 
Pratimdlaksana: 

Pratimalaksanam vaksye yathdsastram atah srnu | 

Pratimam laksanahindm grhitam naiva pujayet || Bhavisya P.,11.12.1. 

“T will tell the characteristics of icons, according to scriptures, therefore, listen. 
One should not worship an icon taken without its characteristic features.” 


> Among the most worthy writers on Hindu iconography, the names of Gopinath Rao 
and Benarjea must be specially mentioned. In the course of his work, the former, no 
doubt, refers to Puranic events (e.g. Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, Part I, 
p. 105. Here the Piranas are merely mentioned, but no specific references are given 
citing chapters etc.) But he has nowhere tried to evaluate the debt which the 
iconographic art in India owes to the Purdnas. Even in the Development of Hindu 
Iconography of the latter, the Purdnas have not been assigned their due place. 

° In this connection, the following few lines will be found quite pertinent: “But great 
forces (grouped under the designation of the Puranic renaissance) had long been at 
work preparing the way for the emergence of the old cults of Shiva and Vishnu in 
forms which gave renewed inspiration to art — sculpture and poetry in the South, 
and poetry and painting in the North.” Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance of 


Shiva, p. 50. 


> 
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Fig. 2: Linga at Elephanta. 
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out, the Purdnic traditions are better preserved in southern India than 
in any other part of the country.’ The entire religious atmosphere 
which prevails in the south Indian temple is, so to say, permeated 
with Puranic ideology. 
Image worship has long been an essential characteristic of 
Hinduism. The large variety of words denoting an image, such as 
bimba, vigraha, mirti, and pratima, would point to the Importance 
and the wide prevalence of image worship as reflected in ancient 
literary works. It may, however, not be out of place to attempt a brief 
historical survey of the practice of image worship. We may as well 
begin this survey with the Mohenjodaro period. The so-called cultic 
objects discovered at Mohenjodaro have given rise to many questions.’ 
These objects could have been made use of in a variety of ways, 
though the religious character of some of them has been established 
as a definite fact. Of these objects, some might have been used as 
amulets;? some others could have been symbols with religious im- 
plications, but need not necessarily have been intended for worship." 
The complete absence of worship structures such as could be identified 
as temples is itself a fairly valid challenge to the religious character 
of these objects. The same arguments may be advanced against the 
so-called phallic objects, some of which are shown to be represen- 
tations of the male and the female sex-organs. The use for which 
they were actually meant still remains a mystery.'! As a matter of 


~~ 


It must, however, be added that Saivism as practiced in South Indian temples 

confomns to the tradition initiated by the Agamas; frequent references are, therefore, 

made to these works in the present work. The Agamas, as will be shown in the 

subsequent pages, give descriptions of the various images, which resemble the 

Purdnic descriptions. 

8 See in this connection also chapter IJ, pp. 30 ff. 

9 Mackay: Early Indus Civilisation, pages 59-63, also 65, 70 and 71. 

10 It may be pointed out, in this connection, that the images carved on the pillars, 
domes and gopurams of the temples in South India are not intended for worship. 

'! Many scholars working in this field assume that they are not cult objects used for 

worship. Some others assert that they were used as amulets. There does not seem to 

be any unanimity of views in this respect. 
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fact, the entire interpretation of the Mohenjodaro civilization is based 
on conjecture. Scholars are prone to attribute a religious character ™ 
to the objects unearthed at this site. However, in this connection, it 
needs to be remembered that until their script is deciphered, whatever 
conclusions one may draw in this field will have to be regarded as 
speculative and therefore only tentative. 

The Vedic hymns include picturesque descriptions of the physical 
features of various gods. This fact may give rise to the suspicion that 
the Vedic people were in the habit of worshipping images. But, the 
Vedic traditions in general do not favour at all such a view. It may be 
pointed out that, according to the magico-cosmic ideology of the early 
Vedic period, gods and men were regarded as but aspects ofa common 
cosmic potence, and not as being ‘apart’ from each other. The Vedic 
people could not, therefore, have ever thought of concretely repre- 
senting gods as separate entities. It must also be noted that no positive 
clues are traceable in the Vedic hymns to prove the existence of image 
worship, or even places of worship such as temples. The picturesque 
descriptions referred to above must therefore be regarded as essays 
in poetic imagery. 

The Bradhmanas also reveal a complete absence of references to 
images or temples. This was a period when all religion was concen- 
trated in ritual, and the very fact that oblations intended for the various 
gods were offered to the fire conclusively proves that the gods were 
not at that time represented in the form of images. A critical study of 
the Brahmanic ritual would indeed show that the gods actually played 
but a subsidiary role in sacrifices. Sacrifice per se was all that mattered, 
and gods, like other accessories of sacrifice, were subservient to the 
sacrificial ritual as a whole. It is, however, not unlikely that the details 
regarding the construction of the various types of cayanas, given in 
the ritualistic literature '? may have influenced the art of temple- 
building of later times, at least to a certain extent. 





12 It is true that there are a few scholars who have challenged the religious character of 
these objects. But most of them seem to endorse the views expressed by Marshall. 
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The Upanisadic period, which followed the period of the 
Bradhmanas, was noted for its philosophical attitude. The higher 
knowledge (pard vidya) which the Upanisads represent was by no 
means conducive to image worship. Even the theistic portions of the 
Upanisads speak of a supreme god who is incapable of being gras- 
ped and understood by means of our sense organs.'* Abstract terms 
and negative statements are often preferred to positive descriptions 
in the matter of the characterization of the god.’ It is very rare for 
physical features to be attributed to him. The term pratika that is 
found in the Upanisads does not mean an image as such. It refers to 
some kind of symbol which served the practical purpose of facilita- 
ting meditation on the highest reality. In this connection, Deussen 
very aptly observes: “The Indian word for symbol, pratikam, depends 
upon a similar conception. It denotes originally (from prati-aric) the 
side ‘turned towards’ us, and therefore visible, of an object in other 
respects invisible ... they understand by the term definite represen- 
tations of Brahman under some form perceptible by the senses, e.g. 
as name, speech, etc., as manas and akdsa, as dditya, as the fire of 
digestion, or even of om, which for the worship are regarded as 
Brahman, and are related to the latter as the images of the gods 

(pratimG, arcd) to the gods that they represent.” !6 





° “The Vdjasaneyi-Samhita (XI-XVII) contains numerous prayers and sacrificial 
formulae for the agnicayana or the building of the fire altar, a ceremony which 
extends over a whole year... It is built of 10,800 bricks, in the form of a large bird, 
with spread wings.” Winternitz, H/L, vol. I, p. 172 f. Reference may also be made 
to SPBr., X. 

‘4 Svetasvatara Upanisad, IV.20. 

'S Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 4.2.4, 4.4.22, 4.5.15, 3.9.26 and also 2.3.6. 

'© The Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp. 99 ff. 

As for the Vedic period, scholars for the most part are unanimous that the Vedic 
religion was characterized by a total absence of idol-worship. The following 
observation made by Farquhar iterates the same view-point: “The actual practice of 
image-worship is reflected in fragmentary fashion in most of the great books from 
the fourth century onwards; but no Vedic work describes the ritual or prescribes the 
liturgy; and there is not a hint given as to the history of the introduction of the cult.” 
“Temple and Image Worship in Hinduistn”, JRAS, 1928, p. 16. 
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Very few are the references to temples and image worship to be 
found in the sutra texts. Naturally enough, the Srauta-Sutras, which 
pertain solely to the sacrificial cult, do not contain any such references. 
The Grhya-Siitras, which prescribe rites for the householders, contain 
stray passages which can be shown to be related, in some way OF 
other, to temple worship."” For instance, a sndtaka, while riding in a 
chariot, is directed to alight when he approaches daivatani,'* which 
may refer either to images being carried in procession or to temples 
in which they are enshrined. The occurrence in them of such words 
as devagrha, devayatana, and devakula is also indicative of the 
acquaintance of these texts with image worship.'° 

The earliest direct reference to images is to be found in the 
Astadhyayi of Panini. The sutra “Jivikarthe capanye” clearly suggests 
that the images were in vogue in the fifth century BC. Panini has 
another sutra, “bhaktih”,° which implies that the cult of bhakti which 
promoted image-worship had by then become widely prevalent. It iS 
possible to infer from these two sutras that there were two types of 
images, one for sale and the other for worship. Patafijali’s comment 
on the former siitra *! is also very significant. There, he specifically 
mentions a few gods like Siva, Skanda and Visakha; this shows that 
the images of these gods were definitely in vogue in Patanjali’s time. 
Another significant point in this connection is that no Vedic gods are 
mentioned by Patajjali. 

As can be easily imagined, the doctrine of bhakti gave great 
impetus to the cult of image worship.” Though clear traces of bhakti 


'7 Cf. ApGs., VII.20. 

'8 Cf. Banerjea: The Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 69. 

'9 Astadhydyi, V.3.99. 

20 Ibid., TV.3.95. 

21 Ananya ity ucyate. Tatredam na sidhyati. Sivah Skandah Visakha iti? Kim kdranam? 
Mauryair hiranyarthibhir arcah prakalpitah Bhavet tasu na syad yas tv etdh samprati 
pujarthds tasu bhavisyati. Mahdbhdsya, commentary on V.3.99. 


22 “The Hindu sdstras prescribe image worship to weak unevolved persons in 
particular”. Gopinath Rao: op.cit., vol. I, pt. I, p. 26. 
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are to be found even in early Vedic literature.~* 1t came to the forefront 
as an independent form of religious practice only with the rise of 
Hinduism.” This coincides with the age of Panini, In whose work we 
find a direct reference to images.*° 

It will be shown in the following pages how the Epic and Puranic 
ideas have influenced the iconic representations of the minor gods in 
a very marked manner, though references to the aniconic form of 
worship are not wanting in these texts. As a matter of fact, it is in the 
Epics and the Purdnas that the information relating to this topic is 
seen to have been recorded for the first time. So far as the present 
work is concerned, we shall first of all study the aniconic form of the 
worship of Siva, the liriga form of worship, at some length. There- 
after, we shall try to examine how the Purdnas gave rise to the various 
types of anthropomorphic images of that god. 

The problem relating to the origin, development and nature of 
the linga cult is highly controversial. The early history of this cult 
has to be reconstructed from the materials furnished by literary 
sources, archaeological excavations, and information provided by 
traditional accounts. To begin with, it may be pointed out that no 
feature of Hinduism has spread out so uniformly in all parts of India 
as did the /iriga worship.** From Kashmir in the farthest north down 
to Comorin in the extreme south, the worship of the /iviga as a column 


23 Attention may be drawn in this connection particularly to the hymns addressed to 
Varuna by Vasistha (RV, Seventh Mandala). 

See Dandekar, “Hinduism and Bhagavadgita”, Proceedings IX, /CHR, 1958. 

The following remark made by Farquhar, though it docs not mention P&nini’s 
reference to images in his siitras, is significant and informative: “All that we can 
make out from this literature is established and recognized within Hinduism round 
about 400 BC. References to images, temples and temple priests make their 
appearance first in the literature of the fourth century BC. They are found in the 
Adbhuta Brahmana, Grhyasitras, the Dharmasitras and in the early sections of 
both the epics; while such references are not to be found in earlier literature.” 

See “Temple and Image Worship in Hinduism”, JRAS, 1928, p. 16. 

Hinduism may be shown to possess features which are peculiarly associated witha 
particular place only, and are absent elsewhere. The liga cult, on the contrary, 
enjoys almost universal prevalence in India. 
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of stone with or without a base is very common. Devotees of Siva 
worship the /i7iga as his symbol alone.’’ Literary references show 
that this tradition has been prevalent for a long time. The Mahabharata 
and the Ramdyana are the earliest literary works which make a specific 
mention of /i7iga worship.*® The Puranas, of course, mention it very 
frequently.”? 

What does the /iviga imply? Considering the faith with which 
this object is worshipped even today, one may say that Siva is belie- 
ved to be immediately present in the /iriga as he is invoked to be. 
Thus, so far as the faith of the Saivites is concerned, the /iiga is 
conceived of as a pratika, an image or a form of the very god who iS 
supposed to be present in it. Such presence of the god in the ga iS 
brought about by means of various rituals which will be briefly 
described later. As against this religious belief of the worshippers of 
Siva, it is often suggested that the /iriga cult in its origin was a phallic 
cult. Such a view seems to be plausible on two grounds — one; the 
references which one comes across in old religious and philosophical 
texts,?° and two, the structural resemblance of the /iriga to the phallus 
and its female counterpart.*! It would be necessary to examine these 
grounds in some detail, and to see if they unequivocally establish the 
phallic nature of /iviga worship. Such an examination may as well be 
preceded by a brief study of phallism itself. 


27 Cf. Kramrisch. “The Image of Mahadeva in the cave on Elephanta Island”, Ancient 


India, no. 2, p. 6. 

28 Mahabharata, XIII, chapters 13 & 17; MBh, VII, ch. 201; MBA, X, ch. 7; Ramayana, 
VII.31.41. In this connection, Banerjea observes: “It is only in the Epic literature, 
that we find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship of Siva, in his 
phallic form, and that too, in sections adjudged as late ones by Indologists”’. Op.cit., 


p. 456. 

9 Out of the num 
P., 1.26.94-99; Matsya P.,263; Agni P,, chapters 53 & 54; B 
P., Jidnasamhitd, chap. 1. 

30 Some portions of even the Epics and the Puranas contain allusions to this effect. 

31 Regarding the structure of the /iriga, it may be pointed out, that the base, which 
bears a mere coincidental resemblance to yoni, was intended mainly for conducting 
out the water with which the J/iriga is bathed. Siva is constantly bathed with water 


erous references, a few may be cited here: Skanda P, 1.3.1.2; Karma 
rahmanda P., 1.26; Siva 
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One authority on this subject observes: “Phallism may be defi- 
ned as the worship of the reproductive powers of nature symbolized 
by the organs of sex. ... The exaggerated organs are intended to repre- 
sent, for cultural purposes, the power of reproduction, paternity, fer- 
tility, the powers that multiply the peoples and provide abundance of 
cattle and crops and all other things necessary for prosperity. In these 
cases the object worshipped seems not to be regarded as a symbol, or 
as the outward and visible form of an indwelling div 


Inity, but to be 
honoured for its own sake.” 22 


Speaking of the nature of the phallic 
cult as it is seen around the world, the author continues: “Certain of 


the Shinto gods of Japan are ithyphallic. They are represented in wood 
and stone and are the objects of offerings and worship. Whether similar 
deities were honoured by ancient Gauls we do not know. It is certain 
that in the middle ages, and since, in various parts of France and 
Belgium ithyphallic saints have been worshipped for the purpose of 
obtaining offsprings or curing impotence and sexual disease. ... East 
and west of Dahomy, along the Slave Coast, the phallus is seen 
everywhere in front of the house, in the streets and the public places, 
sometimes alone, but more frequently in connection with the images 
of Legba, to whom the organ is held sacred, and whose principal 
attribute is the exciting of sexual desires. Both the Ewhe and the 
Yonuha attribute sexual desires to possession of the god and he remo- 
ves the barrenness.” * It would thus seem that two main factors 
determine the phallic character of a cult. First of all, the object of 
worship should be shown to bear a realistic resemblance to the phallus, 


(abhisekapriyah Sivah). At the foot of the columnal structure a base was provided 
in course of time to allow the water out. Such provision is made in all the garbhagrhas 
in the temples of the South, and it has nowhere been associated with phallism. This 
outlet of the water with which the image is bathed is not peculiar to the temples of 
Siva alone. It is generally known as the gomukha. Its non-phallic character is further 
confirmed by the fact that even square-shaped bases are found in the case of some 
lingas. This latter shape certainly cannot be supposed to bear any resemblance to 
the yoni. 

2 Hartland, “Phallism” ERE, vol. 9, pp. 815-816. 

33 Ibid., ERE, vol. 9, pp. 817, 819. 
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even though it be exaggerated in size. Secondly, the beliefs and prac- 
tices relating to the object should emphasise the concepts of fertility, 
procreation, reproduction, etc. In identifying phallic symbols other 
than with regards to purely realistic representations, however, the 
greatest caution must be exercised. Such caution 1s all the more 
necessary in the respect of objects which are believed to have been 
conventionalized so as to hide its obscene appearance.* All sorts of 
objects have, indeed, been claimed to be phallic by writers whose 
imagination outpaces their circumspection.** Similarly, mere sem- 
blance — actual or fancied — of the object to a sexual organ cannot 
by itself be regarded as adequate evidence, unless there is the confir- 
ming evidence of the beliefs attached to the object or of the rites 
performed in relation to it. The excavations at Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light many artefacts which have been easily identified as 
phallic objects. Some of them are undoubtedly realistic representations 
of the phallus. It is, therefore, highly probable that phallic worship 
was prevalent during the Indus Valley period. It has been already 
shown that Mohenjodaro presents a civilization in which various 
religious cults existed side by side.** Of these, the Pasupati cult attracts 
our attention the most. There is, however, hardly any evidence to 
show that the religious cults were fused with the Pasupati cult at that 
period. For instance, one fails to see any connection between the 
Pasupati cult and the phallic cult. The seal which portrays Pasupatt 
does not reflect any traces of the phallism which was evidently 
prevalent during that period. The only clue which may be regarded 
as suggestive of phallism is unfortunately vague and therefore 


4 Hartland, ‘“‘Phallism”, vol. 9, p. 819. 

35. The following remark of Hartland is particularly significant in this connection “He 
who is preoccupied with the subject will see phallic emblems everywhere”. [bid., p. 
820: Attention may also be drawn to the following observation: “The Buddhist 
origin of the /iriga comes as an amusing explanation. No doubt the Buddhist stupa 
is as old as the fifth century BC. It is of the shape of the /iiga, and today two such 
sttipas at Gundapalli and Sankaram are worshipped by the people who have mistaken 
them for the /iiga”. Subramaniam, Madras Univ. Journal, I, Part 2. 


36 See above chapter I, p. 34. 
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unreliable. Sir John Marshall, while describing that seal, draws pointed 
attention to the figure of Pasupati “with his phallus seemingly 
exposed”. Yet he does not fail to record some degree of doubt in this 
connection by introducing a parenthetical comment which suggests 
the probability of that portion of the figure representing the waist- 
band. It is, indeed, strange that no serious attention has so far been 
taken of this comment.?” The Saiva religion, or rather its ancestor of 
the Mohenjodaro times, is more a Pasupati cult than a phallic cult. 
The prevalence of the phallic cult as evidenced by the phallic objects 
excavated on the site may certainly not be denied: only the connection 
between the phallic cult and the Pasupati cult of those times is disputed. 
No less an authority than Mackay observes in this connection: “Certain 
large smooth cone-like stones unearthed at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
were undoubtedly the /iiga of those days but it is impossible to say 
whether they were associated with the worship of Siva at that very 
early date.” ** He obviously hesitates to rush to any conclusion and 
associate objects discovered at the site of the excavations with the 
full-fledged latter-day Saivite Jiigas. He further writes: “In the same 
way certain large stone rings which are considered by some authorities 
to be the yonis or the female counterpart of the phallic emblem may 
have been employed to build up columns. Until a /iiga and one of 
the ring stones are found in close association, the matter cannot be 
definitely settled.” *° 
Coming to literary sources, it is suggested that even as early as a 
text as the Rgveda mentions phallism. The seventh and the tenth 
mandalas of the Rgveda * are said to contain references to the 
worshippers of sisna or the phallus.*' The prevalence of phallism in 


37 T.M.P. Mahadevan (‘‘Saivism and the Indus Civilisation”, JGJRI, IV, p. 1ff) has, 
however, emphasized this point. 


38 Mackay, “Early Indus Civilisation”, p. 61. 
39 Mackay, op.cit. p. 62. 
© RY, VII.21.5, and X.99.3. 


4l See for example: Chandorkar G.K., “A note on Siva and Phallic Worship”, p. xxxvii: 
“Siva means ‘Signa’ — phallus. Hence Sivah, were the people who had phallus as 
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the earlier Indus Valley period has led some scholars to assert the 
phallic implication of the references. These scholars point out that 
the Rgvedic authors are only referring to the phallic worshippers who 
perpetuated the already-existing religious cult. Sayana and other 
orthodox scholars, however, do not accept the phallic interpretation 
of the word sisna-deva in these contexts. At any rate, it must be 
admitted that the reference is rather curt and cannot be used as 
unambiguous evidence for the prevalence and the consequent 
condemnation of this worship. The Rudra cult of the Rgvedic period 
is amalgamated with the Siva cult of the Epic period. Such a fusion 
of the two cults is indisputably accepted by all scholars, traditional 
and modern. But the Rudra of the Vedic period cannot be said to 
reveal any traces ofa phallic cult. That god is associated with Soma,” 
who himself is associated with Indra in two full hymns.* Indra, for 
his part, is implored to feel hostility towards the Sisnadevas.* Under 
such circumstances, can Rudra be associated with the Sisnadevas, 
the phallic worshippers, as is done by some scholars? 

An elaborate picture of Rudra is given in the Satarudriya of the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita.’ Numerous names and attributes of this god 
have been listed in this hymn of adoration of the god. It is to be noted 
that none of these epithets can be shown to have any phallic im- 


ee ee 
their totem ... Sivah and the signadevah must therefore be the same — meaning the 
people with a totem of phallus”. Proceedings and Transactions of First Oriental 
Conference, Poona 1919, Vidusekhara Bhattacarya holds a totally different view, 
for he sees no reference to phallism in these Vedic lines. He therefore asserts that he 
differs from “both European and their Indian followers, who have tried to prove the 
practice of phallus worship in the Veda”. See “Phallus worship in the Veda”, IHQ, 
vol. [X, p. 103. See also JHQ, vol. X, p. 156 for further comments on the topic by 
the same author. | 

RV, VL74. Rudra is associated with Marut and Visnu (V.3.3.). He is also associated 
with Mitra and Varuna, all of whom are accorded a definitely high place in the 
Vedic pantheon (1.43.3.). 

RY, 11.30, and VI.72. Regarding the association of Rudra with Soma and of Soma 
with Indra, see Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, HOS, vol. 31, p. 220 ff. 


© RV, VILZLO. 
4S Vajasaneyi Samhitd, 16.7.51. 
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plications. The Atharvaveda also provides no evidence in favour of 
the phallic character of Rudra. The contents of this Veda are shown to 
belong, to some extent, to a period earlier than that of the Reveda; it 
is therefore strange that even the slight traces of phallism which are 
alleged to be found in the Rgveda are not discovered in this Veda. 
Exorcistic hymns and practices relating to fertility and procreation 
abound in the Artharvaveda and its ancillary literature. Had Rudra 
been a god of fertility and procreation, he would have by all means 
found a fitting place in all such hymns and practices. This does not, 
however, seem to be the case. 
Neither do the Bradhmanas ascribe any phallic character to Rudra. 
On the contrary, the original non-phallic character of Rudra may be 
said to have been clearly suggested in the Rudra-Prajapati conflict.” 
There, Bhiatapati is represented to have chastised Prajapati for 
committing incest. The peculiar treatment indicative of isolation from 
other gods which Rudra received during this period has already been 
discussed in an earlier chapter.‘” This kind of treatment was solely 
due to other characteristics of his personality, such as his frightful 
and awe-inspiring features and actions.*® As is well known, certain 
sections of the Bradhmanas discuss rituals with obscene implications.*” 
This being so, they would not have hesitated to exploit the phallic 
features of Rudra, if there had actually been any, especially in 
connection with such rituals. 
The words /iriga and yoni occur in the Svetasvatara Upanisad.© 
Similarly, the word /inga occurs in some other Upanisads.”' An 


 Aitareya Brahmana, I1.33. 

*7 See above Chapter II. 

** In this connection Keith (RPVU, p. 331) observes: “The exclusion of Rudra, which 
seems, however, to be post-Vedic, though it is marked in the ritual, is the obvious 
result of his hostile nature”. 

49 Cf. SB, II.5.2.20; also compare similar characteristics of obscene nature, belonging 
to the Sutra literature (Keith, RPVU, pp. 345, 346 and 351). 

50 Svetasvatara Upanisad, IV.11; V.2,4,5,16. 

*! The word /iriga occurs at Katha Up., V1.8; Svet.Up., V1.9. 
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attempt *? has been made to interpret these words in the Upanisads as 
being indicative of the existence of the phallic cult. It may be pointed 
out that in the Upanisads, generally, the word liriga is merely used in 
the sense of ‘mark’ or ‘characteristic’. In a few places,” it is also 
used in the sense of the ‘subtle body’. The Svetasvatara Upanisad 
characterizes Rudra as the lord of yonis. But the suggestion ™ that 
this reference implies that god’s association with the phallic cult is 
obviously farfetched. As a matter of fact, the general trend of the 
teaching of the Upanisads is such that no traces of the phallic cult in 
general and of Rudra’s association with that cult in particular could 
be discovered in them. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to another significant 
point: those who suggest that Vedic texts such as the Reveda and the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad were acquainted with the phallic cult will find 
it difficult to account for the total disappearance of that cult in the 
subsequent period. It will be seen that the Buddhist texts are generally 
silent about the /iriga cult. Had such a cult been widely prevalent 
during that period, naturally they would have condemned it. The 
absence of any such references would lead us to the conclusion that 
the cult was unknown in the Buddhist and pre-Buddhist periods. The 
Kalpa-siitras also are silent about phallic worship as such. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that neither the /iiga-worship nor the 
association of Rudra with it is evidenced for the Vedic period. 

It may be further pointed out that, as against the presumed wide 
prevalence of /iriga worship, the information provided by archaeo- 
logical data is scant. Available are only a few early instances of the 
linga worship which can be dated with some precision. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned the /iriga discovered at Gudimallam, near 
Reniguntha in Andhra Pradesh.» This is ascribed to the third century 
BC, and is accordingly perhaps the earliest datable /iriga.”° 





52 Karmarkar, The Religions of India, vol. I, p. 83. 
3 Svet. Up., 1.13; Maitri Up., V1.10,19. 
4 Karmarkar, op.cit., p. 83. 
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The /inga cult has often been shown to be of a non-Aryan origin. 
For instance, Farquhar observes: ‘The question of its origin has often 
been discussed. Archaeologists tell us that /ingas belonging to pre- 
Christian dates are in existence; so that they must be earlier than the 
first mentioned in literature. The explanation probably is that the /iviga 
is of aboriginal origin, as the sisnadeva of the Reveda implies, that it 
passed into popular Hinduism and into sculpture at an early date, but 
did not receive Brahmanical recognition until after the Christian era.” 3” 
Attempts have also been made to establish the purely Dravidian 
character of the original Siva worship and, consequently, of the /iriga 
cult.°* Evidence in support of this theory is said to have been sup- 


** THQ, vol. VII, p. 830. Hopkins in his Religions of India (p. 470) refers in clear 
terms to the non-existence of phallic worship in the third century BC. He says: 
“Siva is on all sides opposed to Visnu. The Greek account of the third century BC 
says that he taught the Hindus to dance the Kordax, but at this time there appears to 
have been no such phallic worship in his honour as is recorded in the pseudoepic.” 

°° Another liriga is found in the collection of the Lucknow museum. This is said to be 
a realistic type of this emblem from the North. The sculpture is said to come from 
the Mathura region. Another is a huge stone Sivalinga in the Mathura muscum 
collection. Also may be mentioned the lirigas of the Gupta age. It is then that the 
conventionalisation is believed to have begun. Reference may be made to a symbol 
displayed on a coin hailing from Ujjain ascribed to the second or the third century. 
This symbol is described as “a Sivalinga on the pedestal, placed between two different 
trees. Attention has been drawn also to the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva beside a hill ... and inscribed in Brahmi characters”. Banerjea, op.cit, p. 114. 

*? Outlines of the Religious Literature of India, p. 102. 


** The following footnote found in Barth’s Religions of India, (p. 261) is highly 

significant: “Kittel, Veber den Ursprung des Lingacultus in Indien, p. 46: The author 
of this little piece, full of valuable information on the religions of Southem India, 
has completely refuted the hypothesis of the Dravidian origin of the worship of the 
linga”’. 
The following remarks made by A.C. Das are significant in this connection “It is 
customary both with European and Indian scholars to father the inauguration of 
these symbols on the Dravidians and to trace their source to Non-Aryan agency. But 
I have come across the word sisna-devdh in the Reveda (VII.21.5), which referred 
to those Aryan tribes who worshipped the symbol of the male organ of generation. 
Of course these Aryan tribes were hated by the Vedic Aryans for their mode of 
worship, and classed with the rdksasas or demons. It is very likely that this worship 
was carried by these tribes to Southern India where it was freely adopted by those 
who came in contact with them”. Revedic India, p. 278. 
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plied by the classical Tamil texts called the Sarigam works. Here the 
chief gods mentioned are Siva, Subrahmanya and Krsna. The frequent 
references to Siva and his son Murugan in Tamil literature have made 
scholars theorize that Siva was a Dravidian god or at least a non- 
Aryan god who was later on identified with the Aryan god Rudra.” 
G.U. Pope points out, in this connection, that “Saivism is the old 
prehistoric religion of south India, essentially existing from pre-Aryan 
times, and holds away over the hearts of the Tamil people.” ® Em- 
phasis, however, needs to be laid on the fact — which unfortunately 
has not received adequate attention from scholars — that the litera- 
ture in ancient Tamil does not at all speak of phallism; nor does it 
refer to Siva as frequently as is generally presumed by scholars. It 1s 


$9 Sur, in an article entitled “Pre-Aryan elements in Indian Culture” (/HQ vol. X, P. 
19), observes thus: “Now it seems possible that Rudra in the Reveda was an Aryanised 
form of pre-Aryan proto-Siva. This supposition to a certain extent finds support in 
the fact that the word Rudra in Sanskrit meaning ‘red’ is identified with the Dravidian 
word for ‘red’ Siva”. 


© Tiruvdcakam (Translated) p. Ixxiv. 

Similar views are expressed by a few others also: -_ 
Elmore in his Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism (p. 81) remarks: “The Dravidian 
gods are more commonly connected with Siva. There is more in the nature of Siva 
worship that is Dravidian than in Visnu worship. It is quite probable that Siva himself 
is an aboriginal god”. Slater is compelled to share the same view, for he observes 
(The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, p. 51): “If Kali and Siva and Visnu are 
not Vedic deities, and certainly they are not, they can hardly be Aryan, and there 
seems no other possible alternative than to suppose they are Dravidian.” Kanagasabal 
in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (p. 23 1) asserts that Siva and Kali were 
the most popular deities of the non-Aryans and they were first admitted into the 
Brahmin pantheon ... Similarly Muruga, the patron deity of the hunting tribes was 
adopted as the son of Siva.” See Sesha Iyengar, The Ancient Dravidians, pp. 52, 53, 
156 and 167. Fergusson records the same views in his 7ree and Serpent Worship (p. 
75) in very emphatic terms as follows: “It has been attempted to identify Siva with 
the Rudra of the Vedas and it may be so, but it is certainly a local not an Aryan form 
of faith, and seems originally to belong rather to the South than to the North of 
India”. Besides these foregoing observations associating Siva with the Tamils, or 
’ rather the non-Aryans, views ofa contrary nature also have been expressed; See for 
example the following comments made by Sarup, in his paper entitled, “Rgveda 
and Mohenjodaro”, JC, vol. IV, p. 166. He observes: “T should like to submit that 
Siva is an Aryan deity. Although Siva occupies a subordinate place in the Rgveda, 


he, nevertheless, is a member of the Vedic pantheon.” 
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the Vedic gods like Varuna and Indra who figure prominently in the 
oldest of the ancient Sarigam works. The more frequent mention of 
Siva is found only in comparatively later works. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the few references to Siva in ancient Tamil works actually 
represent that god as possessing human features. 
The Yolkdppiyam does not mention Siva, nor does it refer even 
indirectly to his features. In other classical works of fairly ancient 
date, such as Narrinai, Aimkurunuru, Patirruppattu, Parip4atal, 
Akanantru, Purandnuru, Kalittokai, and Trumurukdrruppatai, many 
references are found to Siva, but it is significant that the name Siva 
does not occur at all in any of these works. Only the description of 
this god is given — and this always with reference to his physical 
features, such as the matted hair, black neck, etc. The god is described 
as having Uma by his side. He is three-eyed, a bearer of the Ganga 
and a rider of the bull. He is seated under the banyan tree. He wears 
the crescent. He is eight-armed. He wears the skin of the tiger. One 
half of his body is assigned to Uma. He is the destroyer of the three 
worlds. He besmears his body with ashes. He is a dancer, particularly 
noted for the dance which he performs at the hour of destruction. He 
carries a skull on his hand. The Himalaya is his abode. Such is the 
characterization of Siva found in the early literary works in the Tamil 
language. There is conspicuous absence in them of references either 
to /inga or to phallism. 

Even the Cilappatikaram and Manimekhalai of comparatively 
later date are silent about the /irtga. Some Tamil works of a still later 
date alone refer to /iriga worship in clear terms.*! Among these, some 
assume phallism ® whereas others do not associate /iriga worship 
with it. At any rate, references to liga worship in later Tamil literature 
need not be taken into consideration at this stage, because they are 


°! The Tevarams sung by the Saiva saints of the post-Sangam period and Jirumantiram 
of Tirumialar of the same period are the works which need special mention in this 
connection. 

°* The assumption is only in a limited sense. It is the higher philosophical meaning 
that is implied here. See Tirumantiram, VII.5, verses 1753-1762. 
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merely the result of the influence of the Puranic and other allied 
concepts, which shall be discussed at a later part of this chapter. 

Ingenious etymological explanations are given of the word 
liiga,®? and an attempt is thereby made to emphasise the phallic 
character of the Jiriga-worship. A correct understanding of the word 
liga is necessary to decide the nature of this concept. As has been 
pointed out above, /iriga originally meant ‘sign’, ‘symbol’ or ‘mark’, 
and it often stood for something more than what it actually denoted. 
It is this sense of the word which is prominent in the more ancient 
texts — be they religious, philosophical or secular. Reference has 
already been made to the meaning of the word /iriga as it occurs in 
the Upanisads. In the grammatical texts, the word /iriga denotes gender 
alone. It is in this sense that the word is used by Panini. The use of the 
word Jiriga is not restricted to denote the male only (as in pullinga). 
The forms striliriga and napumsakalinga are also there. This is a 
sufficient indication that even in the grammatical use of the term, 
whereby it denoted the sex, the word /iiga maintains its original 
meaning. It is thus only secondarily that the meaning ‘sex’ came to 
be assigned to this word. 

Przyluski has made a special linguistic study of the word ‘liriga’. 
He has suggested that both the words /argala (plough) and /iviga 
(penis) are of austro-asiatic origin, and that etymologically they mean 
one and the same thing. He has pointed out that /i7iga, in the sense of 
penis, has equivalents in the non-Aryan languages of the East, 
whereas, it has no equivalent in the Indo-European languages of the 





8 Cf Bham vrddhim gacchatityarthad bhagah prakrtir ucyate 


Mukhyo bhagastu prakrtih bhagavan Siva ucyate | 
Bhagavan bhogadata hi ndnyo bhogapradayakah || 
Bhagasvami ca bhagavan bharga ity ucyate budhaih | 
Bhagena sahitam lingam bhagam lingena samyutam || 
Thamutra ca bhogartham nityabhogartham eva ca | 
Bhagavantam mahddevam Sivalingam praptjayet || 


eer #8 ee 


Sivasaktyos ca cihnasya melanam lingam ucyate | 
Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhitd, 14.101-107. 
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West. It has further been shown that /drigalam, when introduced in 
the Sanskrit vocabulary, came to imply both the plough and the penis. 
The author further points out that in the satras and the Mahabharata 
one form /agula is found to mean both the penis and the tail (of an 
animal). If the same could be said for /drigula, the semantic evolution 
of the word would be easily understood. In support of this theory, 
Przyluski has drawn attention to the evident analogy between the act 
of copulation and the act of ploughing, by which one digs the earth 
for depositing the seed.“ Following Prkzyluski, A.K. Sur says: The 
Aryans of India have borrowed from the aborigines not only the cult 
of the /inga but also the name of the symbol.® 
Even in the face of what Przyluski has tried to prove, it may be 
averred that the explanation of the word liriga as ‘symbol’ or ‘sign’ 1s 
by no means based on flimsy grounds. It seems that the teachings of 
the Upanisads,” especially those relating to the updsanadmarga,°’ as 
well as the yoga school of thought with which Saivism had always 
maintained close connections,” suggested to the worshippers of Siva 
the idea of meditating on some external symbols suggestive of the 
god, for the god himself was believed to be beyond the direct grasp 
of the sense organs.” It is very difficult to determine what this symbol 
to be meditated upon was actually intended to be, because we do not 
possess any direct evidence in this connection. It is, however, not 


* Przyluski, Pre-Aryan, Pre-Dravidian, and Proto-Dravidian India, p. 10. 

6 “Reginnings of Linga cult in India”, ABORI, vol. 13, p. 152. 

© The Upanisads concem themselves mainly with the higher knowledge. They do not 
sponsor the rituals, which by themselves cannot lead to the ultimate goal. 

67 This becomes essential when the lower aspect of Brahman, as opposed to the higher 
one, is thought of. The following passages from the Upanisads indicate the evolution 
of such an idea: Brh.Up., 2.1.20; Katha Up., 4.9; Ait.Up., 1.1.3. Also compare 
Brh.Up., 1.4.10; 4.3.33; 5.2.1; Tait.Up., 2.8; Kausit.Up.,.4.20; Katha Up. 1.21; 
Brh.Up., 1.4.10. See also Ch. Up., 8.12.6; Brh.Up., 1.4.10. The Svetasvatara Upanisad 
contains, through out the text, this idea of the god. The updsand, the worship of the 
god, becomes indispensable under such circumstances. 

68 Numerous passages may be cited from the Puranas which witness to the connections 
of Saivism with yoga. Liriga P., 1.88; Vayu PI, ch. 10 & 19. 

® Cf. Nainam urdhvam na tiryaficam na madhye parijagrabhat. Svet. Up., TV.19. 
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improbable that to the minds of the ancient Indians accustomed to 
the sacrificial systems some symbol vitally associated with that system, 
such as the tapering flame of Agni, or the ytipastambha,” appealed 
as the most suitable symbol to be meditated upon. Over the course of 
time, a conventionalized representation came to be fixed upon as the 
symbol for meditation and adoration; this symbol came to be referred 
to as the /iriga. As the symbol of the /iviga was employed with particular 
conspicuousness in connection with meditation on Siva, the concepts 
of Siva and the /iriga came to be very closely associated with each 
other. This naturally resulted in the term /inga being always coupled 
with Siva. In other words, /iriga, which originally meant a ‘symbol’ 
employed for meditating on any god, was eventually restricted in its 
connotation and consequently came to denote only the symbol to be 
meditated upon in the worship of Siva. Thus both /inga and Siva- 
liiga became almost synonymous and actually came to refer to one 
and the same symbol which greatly facilitated meditation on Siva. 
However, over time, the word liriga (‘symbol’ or more particularly 
the symbol of Siva) came to be confused with the word linga 
(‘phallus’). 

It may be incidentally pointed out here that the idea for the Origi- 
nal iriga (symbol of Siva) was presumably derived from the yupa. It 
took the form ofa column ora pillar-like object. Since it was conceived 
of as erect, it came to be known as sthanu. Later on, this sthanu also 
was mistaken for the erect phallus. The phallic theorists have similarly 
misinterpreted another epithet of Siva, namely, ardhvalinga. This latter 
merely meant one whose /inga or symbol stood erect. 

A few other points may be mentioned here to show that linga 
originally denoted not a ‘phallus’ but ‘a symbol for meditation, 
employed more particularly in the worship of Siva’. It should be noted 
that one who meditates on the /iriga and worships it with devotion 


always sees in it the god Siva himself and never recognizes in it — 


a 
The similarity of the /iriga and the yupa is quite apparent. Allan has offered two 
suggestions for the symbol — a linga or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. 


See Banerjea, op.cit., p- 109. 
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even remotely — the concept of a phallus. This attitude characterizes 
the /inga worship from the earliest known times. All ancient texts 
would clearly testify to this. Even in such texts that give phallic nature 
to the /inga, an attitude contrary to this is not seen. The Epics and the 
Puranas, especially the latter, deal at some length with the ways in 
which the /iriga is to be propitiated. Many of these texts no doubt 
understand the /iriga as phallus, but they do not mention any rites 
with phallic implications.”! For instance, nowhere do these texts 
describe fertility rites in connection with the liiga worship. If the 
linga had really possessed any phallic character, there would have 
been in existence several such rites and reference to them would have 
been unavoidable. Actually, the ascription of phallic character to the 
linga worship in these texts stops at merely equating the /iniga with a 
phallus. As will be shown later in this chapter, this was also done out 
of error. It should be remembered that the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas unanimously assert the presence of Siva in the linga.” For 
instance, Chapter 70 of the Agni Purana describes the rituals for 
bringing the presence (sanniddhya) of Siva into the litga. Whenever 
the ritual relating to the /inga is prescribed, the fruits derived from 
that ritual are also listed; it is to be noted that none of such fruits has 
any phallic character about it. The presence of Siva in the liiga and 
his acknowledging the rites performed are always assumed. Ritual- 
istically, these texts never think of any phallus, not even of that of 
Siva. Moreover, the fact that, sometimes the liniga has the anthropo- 
morphic features of the god inscribed or carved on it is distinctly 
suggestive of the /iriga meaning ‘symbol’ and not ‘phallus’ .73 


" George Scott, in his Phallic Worship (p. 209), quotes an authority who has in one of 
his works pointed out the fact that “nothing whatever belongs to its worship, or to 
the terms in which this is mentioned, which has the slightest tendency to lead the 
thoughts from the contemplation of the god, to an undue consideration of the object 
by which he is typified”. 

2 Siva proclaims to Uma: Tasmimllinge ca sinniddhyam mama devi suresvari... Matsya 
P., 183.9. 

” George Scott, contrary to his phallic interpretation of Jiriga, is compelled at one 
Stage to confess as follows: “The essence of phallic worship in India, it has been 
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In the light of what has been said above, we may trace three 
distinct phases in the evolution of the iconography relating to Siva. 
One of them, possibly the earliest, is the aniconic symbol, the /inga. 
Probably on account of its antiquity, the /iriga is assigned the greatest 
importance all over the country, and is installed as the central object 
of worship in many temples dedicated to Siva. The second phase is 
represented by the /iriga with the features of the god Siva partially 
displayed on it. This is the lirigodbhava form of Siva, and is described 
later in this very chapter.”* The various kinds of images with an 
elaborate display of the physical features constitute the third phase. 

As far as the first phase is concerned, it would by no means be 
farfetched to suppose the original symbol, which resembled the yuépa 
or the tapering flame of Agni, was gradually replaced by forms which, 
on account of their shape, could be easily mistaken for a phallus. It is 
thus confusion between the /iviga symbol and the /iriga phallus which 
presumably misled some Puranic writers who had frequent occasions 
to speak of the Siva /iriga to accept the phallic idea. For the first time 
in these works we come across cleverly invented stories,” purely 
aetiological in character. These stories contain impressive treatments 
of this topic accompanied by many legendary narrations. The Puranas 
may thus be said to have concocted new legends to explain the concept 
of the /ivtga as newly understood — or misunderstood — by them, 
the fanciful etymologies given in this connection remind one of similar 
etymologies found in the Brahmanas. In such etymologies, one 
proceeds to new meaning on the basis of the already-accepted sense 
of a given word. Etymology does not procede and govern the sense, 
as it normally should do. The fact that the authors of the Puranas 
worked out their explanation to a set plan is evident; they argued that 
if the Jiiga worship was to be explained as the worship of the phallus, 


stated, is its characteristic symbolism. The lingam is considered to be merely a 
means of bringing the invisible god into the presence of the worshipper” (Phallic 
Worship, p. 208). 


™ See pages 349 ff. 
5 E.G. Skanda P, V1.1; Vamana P,, 44.1-45; Padma P., Uttara Khanda, ch. 255. 
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and that too of the phallus of Siva, it must inevitably follow that the 
phallus was detached from the person of Siva. How otherwise could 
the /inga be worshipped separately? This gave rise to the accounts in 
the Puranas relating to the detached phallus.” It is also to be noted 
that the Purdnas give manifold explanations — often contradictory 
— regarding the coming into existence of the practice of /iga 


worship; this would create some doubt about the genuineness of those 
explanations. 


A usual argument in support of the original phallic character of 
the /irga cult is its supposed remote antiquity. It is argued that sucha 
form of worship, because of its primitiveness, could have been only 
of phallic nature. The /iriga worship originally flourished, according 
to some scholars, as an independent cult.’’ Over the course of time, it 
was amalgamated into the worship of Siva.” As civilization progre- 
ssed and a sense of decency developed, obscene elements in the 
worship gradually disappeared. This is the explanation given by these 
scholars for the complete absence of phallic traits in /iriga worship as 
it prevails today. As regards this argument, it may be first asked why 


”° Cf. Bradhmanda P., 1.27; Siva P., Jiidna-samhita, 42; Skanda P., 1.5; Vamana P, 
6.57-73. 

” A.P. Karmarkar, “The Linga-cult in ancient India”, B.C. Law Volume, p. 456. 
The same view is upheld by A.K. Sur, ina paper entitled “The Beginnings of Liriga- 
Cult in India”. He observes, “Phallus worship in India is of non-Aryan origin and 
dates from the Neolithic times. It was a flourishing cult in the Indus Valley in the 
period of the Reveda. It became fused with the cult of Siva in the Epic period. The 
earlier archaeological specimens date from about the Christian Era. The early 
specimens show definitely that Siva-liriga in its origin is of phallic origin.” ABORI, 
XIII, p. 153. 

78 A.P. Karmarkar, The Religions of India, vol. 1, pp. 81 ff. 
Moreas G.M. (NR, vol. X, p. 448) subscribes to the same view. He says: “Later on 
as the contact with the Dravidian tribes grew, some Aryan tribes adapted the worship 
of An = Siva. In all probability, the /iriga-cul: was not yet adopted. As time passed 
the now sufficiently Dravidianised Aryans ceased to fight shy of Siva and admitted 
him into their pantheon by identifying him with Rudra, one of their own gods. From 
this, to the adoption of the /iriga-cult was only a step; the evolution of Saivism was 
thus completed. In this manner the historic Siva was evolved from An, the supreme 
God of the proto-Indian period”. 
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the Purdnas and similar other texts, which have accepted the phallic 
character of the symbol, should have hesitated to assimilate the phallic 
elements in the ritual traditions of the /iriga worship as well. The 
Puranas, which in some chapters speak of Siva in rather indecent 
and obscene terms, cannot be supposed to have suddenly developed 
a sense of decency while describing the details of the Jiriga worship 
and to have therefore avoided or rather eliminated the indecent ele- 
ments in the rites associated with it. There also does not exist any 
adequate reason to suppose that the phallic elements in the rituals 
connected with the liriga cult were replaced by other decent ones. 
The religious tradition of India is noted for the unbroken continuity 
of its practices.” 

Hinduism, over the course of its history, has no doubt assimilated 
new elements, but the total eradication of one set of practices and a 
substitution with another has never been seen. If, therefore, phallism 
had been originally associated with the liga cult, it could never have 
been so very completely eliminated from that cult in later times. 
Phallism is too vital an ideology to be set aside easily. Reference may 
be made in this connection to Saktism. The association of phallic 
rites with this cult in its very early stages is beyond dispute. Over the 
course of time, many phallic elements in Saktism gradually came to 
be eliminated. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that the Sakta 
texts are by no means silent about the so-called vamamarga. Paiyne 
remarks: “According to Sakta apologists, the daksinacara and the 
vamacara are both recognized forms of worship, presented by tantras 


for different grades of worshippers.” wv 





77 The following observation of Tylor (Anthropology, vol. 1, p. 12: Thinker’s Library) 
is very significant in this connection: “To what yet more distant periods of civilization 
such survivals may reach back is well seen in an example from India. There, though 
people have for ages kindled fire for practical use with the flint and steel, yet the 
Brahmans, to make the sacred fire for the daily sacrifice, still use the barbaric art of 
violently boring a pointed stick into another piece of wood till a spark comes ... But 
to us it is plain that they are really keeping up by unchanging custom a remnant of 
the ruder life once led by their remote ancestors”. 


® The Saktas, p. 24. 
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On the same analogy, one would have expected the presumedly 
original phallic character of linga worship to be reflected in the literary 
and ritual traditions of the Saivites. That Saktism was subordinated 
and assimilated by Saivism is an undisputed fact.*' Naturally enough, 
this amalgamation of the two cults (which must have occurred in pre- 
epic times, since the Epics refer in clear terms to Sakti being Siva’s 
consort)? may be held responsible for the Supposed association of 
phallism with liriga worship.” 

Nilakantha Sastri seems to have put the whole situation in its 
proper perspective when he says: “And the preponderance, real or 
supposed, of orgiastic rites in some forms of Saktism has doubtless 
sometimes influenced modern students of Saivism into accepting 
exclusively phallic interpretations of the Siva-linga. But the Jiniga 
may have been in origin no more than just a symbol as the sdlagrama 
is for Visnu.” * 

If phallism in one form or another was assumed to have been 
associated with Siva, quite a series of questions would crop up and 





*' This is evident from the fact that almost all the temples of Siva in the South have a 
separate shrine for the Sakti. The Ardhandrisvara concept points to the fact that 
Siva and Sakti are accorded equal importance. Indicating the influence Saktism is 
said to have on Saivism, Sur remarks: “The development of Saktism gave a great 
fillip to the propagation of the cult. Throughout the tantric literature we have the 
injunction that all religious merit will go in vain if one does not worship the /inga.” 
“Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Culture”, THQ, vol. X, p. 22. 

82 Mahabharata, I11.40.4. 


© Even in the Epic and Purdnic accounts of the /iriga cult, Sakti is prominently 
mentioned. Is this not suggestive? 

* “A Historical sketch of Saivism”, The Cultural Heritage of India, vol. Il, p. 23. In 
his Foreword to C.V. Narayana Aiyar’s Origin and Early History of Saivism in 
South India, Nilakantha Sastri supports the former viewpoint by citing P. Mus 
who also holds the view that /iriga has no connections with phallism. Nilakantha 
Sastri says, “It may, however, be noted that recent research into the symbolism of 
the /iriga from this standpoint tends to support Mr. Narayana Aiyar’s conclusion 
which denies exclusively phallic origin and nature of the /iriga. Thus Professor 
Mus has said: “Que le linga soit un phallus, il n’y a pas 4 en douter. Mais il n’est 
pas qu’un phallus, anatomiquement, si j’ose dire; il n’est méme pas peut-étre 
surtout cela”. (“There is no doubt that the /iriga is a phallus. But it is not only a 
phallus, anathomically, if I may say so; may be even it is not mainly this.”) 
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challenge the authenticity of such an assumption.” Is Siva a god of 
fertility? °° Is he ever invoked at the time of mammage or impregnation? 
As a matter of fact Siva is Kamari, the destroyer of the god of love."” 
That god is nowhere specifically invoked for granting progeny.* On 
the contrary, among three functions of creation, preservation and 
destruction, it is the last one that is usually ascribed to him.® 

The Epics, especially the Mahabharata, took a long time to crys- 
talise into their final forms. Portions of religious and philosophical 
import were being added on to their bulk from time to time. The 
portions relating to Saivism, it may be maintained, were added in a 
period much later than when those pertaining to Vaisnavism were 
added.™ It may be further presumed that among the Saivite sections, 
the references to rituals and forms of Siva worship, particularly the 
linga worship, belonged to a still later period. There are very few 





necessary that the following questions 


y is Siva worshipped? How is he 
th fertility? 


85 Before associating the /iriga with phallism, it is 
about Siva are satisfactorily answered: Wh 
worshipped? By whom is he worshipped? What are his connections wi 
What led to the standardization of the /iriga? When did it happen? 

® Rudra, the Rgvedic predecessor of Siva, has no doubt been associated with phallic 
rites, and only implicitly. He has been only shown as having connections with the 
munis and the brahmacaris. The Atharvaveda does not so much as hint at this phallic 
connections. The Brdhmanas too do not connect Rudra directly with phallism, and 

certainly not the Upanisads. In the Epics and the Purdnas there are no indications 

of the phallic cult, except in the interpolations consisting of stories which refer to 
the dropping by Siva of his phallus. No fertility rites connected with Siva are recorded 

in the Epics and the Purdnas. . 

Linga P.,1.101; Padma P., 1.43; Vamana P, 6; Ram., 1.23.10-15. 

88 In the Epics and the Purdnas, Siva has received a large number of names and epithets. 

But he is nowhere called a giver of progeny. In only a few almost negligible passages, 

Siva is said to have granted progeny to a worshipper. But this is obviously a mere 

conventionalized boon. 

About the function of Siva, Heras (“A proto-Indian representation of the fertility 

god”, D.R. Bhandarkar Vol., p. 121) observes: “A serpent in the hands of Siva is a 

symbol of destruction, but according to Indian ideology, destruction is necessary 

for creation; death is required for generation. Hence a symbol of destruction was to 
be as well a symbol of creation”. 

* Cf. “Myths in which the god Siva occupied a position far above all gods indicate a 
much later stratum of Brahmanical poetry in the Mahabharata”. Winteritz, HIL, 
vol. I, p. 396. 
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references to /inga worship found in the Mahabharata: the Ramayana 
mentions it only in one context,”' where Ravana is said to have carried 
a golden /inga for worship wherever he went. The most important 
role played by Siva in the Mahabharata is in connection with his 
giving the Pasupata weapon to Arjuna. There, Siva is featured in his 
human form.” It is also significant that Arjuna propitiates the god by 
performing tapas,” and that the liriga worship is nowhere mentioned 
in that context. 

It is also to be noted that wherever the liga concept is presented 
in the Mahabharata it is presented in a dignified form.™ It adds im- 
mensely to the greatness of Siva and ascribes to him a unique position 
hitherto unknown to any other.*> Brahma, Visnu, and other gods are 
said to have worshipped the liriga.* The sage Upamanyu is represented 








7! Ram., V1I.31.41. 

% MBh, 111.39 and 40. 

 Ibid., I11.39.20-24. 

™ There are, no doubt, a few passages in the Epic where the phallic character of the 
linga is clearly indicated. Cf., for instance, 

Na padmanké na cakraénkd na vajranka yatah prajah | 

Lingankd ca bhaganka ca tasman mahesvaraprajah || MBA, XII.14.229. 
“Since the creatures are not marked by a lotus, nor a discus, nor a thunderbolt, but 
are marked by a /iriga (male organ) or a bhaga (female organ), therefore they are 
creatures of MaheSsvari.” 

The /iriga cult as portrayed in such verses of the Mahabharata may be explained 
as an expression of a biological fact that the creation of the world is governed by the 
two principles of the male and the female. Cf. 

Pumillingam Sarvam Isdnam strilingam viddhi capy umdm | 

Dvydbhyam tanubhyadm vydptam hi cardcaram idam jagat || 
“K now the Lord Sarva as having male marks, Uma female marks. This world, moving 
and motionless is pervaded by their two bodies...” 
Devyah karanartipabhavajanitah sarva bhagankah striyah | 
Lingendpi harasya sarvapurusah pratyaksacihnikrtah || MBh, XIII.14.230-231. 
% Hetubhir vad kimanyaistair isah karanakdranam | 
Na Susruma yadanyasya lingam abhyarcanam suraih || MBh, XIII.14.226. 
“Why other reasons? The Lord is the cause of causes. We do not hear the linga of 
any other is an object of worship by gods.” 
% Tasya brahmd ca visnusca tvam capi saha daivataih | 
Arcayethah sada lingam tasmdc cestatamo hi sah || Ibid., XUI.14.229. 
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as a prominent promulgator of the /iriga cult in the Mahabharata.” 
He speaks of that form of worship as if it had been a long-established 
tradition.°® The detailed account of /iriga worship occurring in this 
context is considered to be the earliest literary record relating to that 
culr™ 

Coming to the Puranas, one finds that these texts afford a variety 
of interesting explanations of the /inga concept. In their own cha- 
racteristic manner, they narrate the events leading to the origin of this 
cult. So diverse are the narrations, and so contradictory the 
observations made on the subject, that it becomes impossible to desire 
any coherent theory from them. For the sake of the convenience of 
discussion, the Puranic materials relating to the Jiriga cult may be 
classified into two major groups, corresponding to the two main trends 
of thought which had been in vogue in this connection. It must be 
remembered that each of these two groups contains several versions 
and that the descriptions in the same version are by no means 
completely identical in their details. However, it may be generally 
stated that, according to one major group, Siva becomes manifest to 
Brahma and Visnu as a column of fire. This account is elaborately 
related at several places in the Puranas.'® The other group of accounts 
refers to the detached phallus of Siva. 





97 MBh, XIII.14.63. 

% MBh, XIII.14.134-135. 

% On this subject, Nanimadhab Chaudhuri (HQ, vol. XXIV, no. 4, p. 292) observes 
as follows: “From Alexander’s invasion to the days of the later Kushans is a long 
period and literary, archaeological and numismatic evidences testify to the prevalence 
of the worship of Rudra-Siva in the Northern provinces of ancient India. Buddhistic 
influence was predominant in these areas and was also the channel through which 
wave after wave of new ethnic elements poured into the plains of India. Constantly 
exposed to outside influences these areas were also the place where indigenous 
ideas and things were liable to undergo involuntary transformations. In the absence 
of reliable data no definite conclusion is possible but the Kamboja affinities of the 
sage Upamanyu the propagator of a new synthetic cult of the /iiga and his admission 
that he was initiated into the new religion by his mother should be given due weight 
in enquiries regarding the origin of the Epic /iriga worship.” 

10 Karma P., 1.26; Vayu P, 1.1 and 1.55; Linga P, 1.17; Siva P, Jridna-samhitd, 2; 
Brahma P.,, 1.65; Skanda P,, Ill.1.14 and so on. 
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The accounts constituting the first major group evidently under- 
stand the /iviga in its earlier implication, namely, as ‘sign’ or ‘symbol’. 
The /inga mentioned in these narrations stands for Siva, and the god 
manifests himself through this symbol whenever the need arises, '°! 
In one of the chapters of the Linga Purana, a few questions about the 
linga have been posed.'® “How did the linga come into existence?” 
“Why is Siva worshipped in it?” “What is liriga and who is lingin?” 
The answers to these questions are embodied in the narration of the 
various events which led to the genesis of the liga concept. The 
story may be briefly reproduced here (Fig. 3): Brahma and Visnu 
quarreled between themselves, each claiming superiority over the 
other. When the quarrel exceeded the limits of decorum, Siva deemed 
it necessary to interfere. A huge column of fire blazed forth between 
Brahma and Visnu. It extended both upwards and downwards without 
end. Anxious to face its limits, Brahma assumed the form of a swan 
and flew upwards, and Visnu became a boar and dug his way down- 
wards. Defeated in their pursuit, they returned to the starting point 
and humbly acknowledged defeat. It was thus that Brahma and Visnu 
had the occasion to realize that there existed an entity which was 

superior to them both, and that it was Siva. Thereupon they submitted 
themselves to the supremacy of Siva and worshipped the Jiriga, 
through which he had become manifest to them and eventually granted 
them their requests. This legend is brought to a close with the obser- 
vation: “Thenceforward the worship of the /iriga came into vogue in 
the world”.'” It must be emphasized that the /iriga which thus became 
manifest to Brahma and Visnu had no phallic implication whatsoever 
and is everywhere described in glorious terms.'!™ Similar is the account 


101 Cf. the legend of Sveta, who prayed to Siva to save him from the snares of Yama. 
Linga P., 1.30. 

102 Fhid., 1.17. 

103 Tatah prabhrti lokesu lingarca supratisthita. Linga P.,1.19.15. 


14. Sivdtmakam 
Kaldnalasamaprakhyam jvalamdldsamdkulam | 
Ksayavrddhivinirmuktam ddimadhydntavarjitam || Karma P.,1.26.72-73. 
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of the origin of /iriga worship given in the Brahmadnda Puradna.' 
The Siva Purana relates the story in more or less the same manner. '!% 
The origin of the jyotirlinga has been discussed in two ful] chapters 
of the same text.'"’ The Skanda Purana refers to the linga as 
vahnistambha.'™ The linga at Arunacala later receives the epithet 
sthavaralinga.'” According to the Karma Purdna, when Brahma and 
Visnu failed to find the top or bottom of the linga of Siva, they 
worshipped the /iiga, and thus initiated the cult which has since been 
adopted by all living beings.!! 
There is one more point which should be mentioned at this stage. 
All the accounts referred to above describe the linga as a column of 
fire — a ‘symbol’ which stands for Siva, a ‘medium’ through which 
that god manifests himself. How was it that this symbol — the tejolinga 
or pillar of fire — lost its properties of heat? This question was once 
raised by Uma and was answered by the sage Gautama. The sage 
explained that the tejoliriga was cooled down by the request of the 
gods.'"' The Skanda Purdna mentions this incident more than once.!2 
The same version is elabora‘2d in the Siva Purana '" and also in the 
Brahma Purdna.'"4 
We shall now pass on to other explanations given of the linga 

concept, clearly ascribing phallic qualities to the linga. It must, 
however, be noted that no two descriptions belonging to this type can 
be shown to agree. The Puranic accounts in this connection differ 
widely among themselves,''’ the only common point among them is 
that they seek to connect the /inga with the phallus in any way possible, 


105 Brahmanda P,, 1.26. 
16 Siva P., Jidna-samhita, chapters 1-4. '°7 Ibid., chapters 46 and 47. 
08 Skanda P., 1.3.1.2. 109 Ihid., 1.3.1.2. 


10 Tatah prabhrti lokesu lingdrcd supratisthita | 
Lingam tattu yato Brahman brahmanah paramam vapuh || Kurma P.,1.26.99-100. 


WW! Skanda P., 1.3.1.7. "2 Tbid., 1. 3.2. and IL. 1.4. 

13 Siva P, Sanatkumdrasamhitd, 19; and Siva P, Vidyesvara-samhitd, 5. 

4 Brahma P., 01,65. 

115 On the contrary, the accounts representing the non-phallic character of the /iriga are 
uniform, except for minor variations. 
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seemingly. The legendary account relating to this subject may be 
outlined thus: while Siva was moving about nude in the vicinity of 
the dsramas at Daruvana, his /iriga (phallus) is said to have fallen 
down. This falling of Siva’s phallus has been explained 1n different 
ways in different Purdnas. One of them, for instance, describes it as 
being voluntary.''® Another narrates that the /iriga dropped down as 
the result of curses uttered by the sages of Daruvana;!” still another 
declares that Siva uprooted his own /iriga in protest and hurled it at 
the sages before he disappeared.'"* In all these narrations, the sages 
are in the end made to realize their folly;'” the consequences of Siva’s 
linga falling to earth were disastrous.!2° The sages, therefore rushed 
to Brahma for protection and sought his help in the face of Siva’s 
displeasure.'?! Brahma blamed the Sages for their shortsightedness, '* 
for it was none other than Siva who was moving about in their midst. 
They had failed to realize this and had consequently committed a 
great offence by having disparaged the Great God.'3 By way of 
expiation, Brahma directed the sages to make a replica of the liriga 
that had fallen, to install it and to worship it.'24 According to one 
Puradnic version, an attempt was made to install the original fallen 
linga itself. The gods, including Brahma, are said to have had a 





"6 Brahmdnda P, 1.27. 
"7 Vamana P., 43.46-72. 
"8 Karma P.,, 1.38.2-57. 
"9 Atha tan duhkhitdn drstva brahmd vacanam abravit | 
Aho mugdha yathd yayam krodhena kalustkrtah || 
Na dharmam ca kriydm kdncijjanate mudhabuddhayah | Vamana P,, 43.77-78. 
20 Tatah papata devasya lingam prthvim viddrayan | 
Antardhanam jagamatha trisuli nilalohitah || 
Tatas tat patitam lingam vibhedya vasudhdatdlam | 
Rasdtalam vivesatha brahmande cordhvato ’bhinat || 
Tatas cacala prthvi girayah sarito nagah | 
Patdlabhuvandh sarve jangamdjangamasritah || Vamana P., 6.66-68. 
'21 Vamana P., 43.72-89. 
22 Upeksito vratacaraih bhavadbhiriha mohitaih | 
Kanksante yogino nityam yatanto yalayo nidhim || Karma P., 11.38.60-61. 


13 Karma P., 11.38.59-82. 124 Thid., 11.39.1-12. 
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difficult task in moving that liriga to the place chosen for the 
installation.'** Thereupon, having been implored by the gods, Siva 
himself intervened and helped them to shift the linga to Hatakesvara, 
where it remains. !2° Incidentally, it may be pointed out that most of 
these accounts refer to the liiga without any base. A few versions, no 
doubt, speak of it. 

For the sake of easy reference, the various Purdnic versions which 
represent the /inga in its phallic associations are briefly recounted 
below: 

1. Anaked Siva wandered among the dsramas at Daruvana. The 
sages recognized him and worshipped him. The details of the liriga 
worship were laid down. !27 

2. The sages, who noticed Siva moving about naked, protested 
to Brahma about this strange behaviour. Brahma told them that it 
was Siva himself and asked them to worship him in a befitting 
manner. '78 

3. Siva roamed about naked in the vicinity of the dsramas. The 
sages pelted him with stones and got ready to cudgel him. The god 
suddenly disappeared, and, as he did so, he dropped his Jiriga of his 
own accord. !?9 

4. The sages were enraged at the strange behaviour of Siva. 
Therefore, they pronounced a curse which caused the dropping of 

the /inga. Later, Brahma directed the sages to install the linga and 
worship it.!*° 

5. After the /iriga of Siva had fallen, it began to bounce from 
place to place, causing great confusion in the world. The earth 
trembled from the violence of its movement; thereupon the sages 
and the gods (with Brahma as their leader) prayed to Uma for rescue 
and remedy. The goddess granted this request and provided her yoni 


'25 Vamana P,, 44.1-35. 

126 Skanda P., V1.1; Vamana P., 44.1-35. 

127 Tinga P., 1.31. 128 Thid., 1.29, 
129 Brahmanda P., 1.27. 

130 Siva P., Jidna-samhitd, 42. 
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as the receptacle for the /iriga.'?! It will be seen that, in this Puranic 
account, the male organ and its female counterpart are clearly 
mentioned together. The account goes on to say that, in the end, Siva 
became manifest to the sages at Daruvana at their request, and 
explained to them the true significance of the concept of the Jiriga.'* 

6. The gods assembled at Vaikuntha and implored Visnu to offer 
himself as the base for the /iiga of Siva, which had dropped down 
and which was without a support.'® 

7. Daksayani abandoned her original body to be reborn as Parvati, 
the daughter of the king of mountains. Siva was unable to bear the 
pangs of separation from her. Unable to suppress his passions, he 
moved about naked in the presence of the sages, who then subjected 
him to the aforementioned curse.'* 

8. Visnu seduced Siva, who was deeply enamoured of the for- 
mer in his Mohini form. Naked, he followed the protector-god to 
Daruvana, where the sages cursed Siva and his /iriga fell down.'*° 

9. Siva’s strange behaviour aroused the anger of the sages, by 
whose curse the Jiriga fell. The moment it fell to the ground, it exten- 
ded upwards and downwards. Brahma and Visnu appeared on the 
scene and began their search for the top and the bottom of the liriga.'*° 

10. The sage Bhrgu once went to Kailasa to visit Siva. At that 
moment, Siva, who was enjoying sexual intercourse with Uma, did 
not see him. The sage grew angry at this and pronounced a curse that 


henceforth Siva and Uma would be worshipped in the liriga and the 


yoni forms respectively.'*’ 


! Ibid., Jidna-samhitd, 42. 

32 Brahmanda P, 1.27.106 ff. In this connection also cf. 
Strilingam akhilam devi prakrtir mama dehaja | 
Pumllingam puruso vipra mama dehasamudbhavah || 
Ubhabhydmeva vai srstir mama viprd na samsayah | Linga P., 1.33. 3-4. 
Sa bhagakhya jagaddhatrt lingamartes trivedika | 
Lingas tu bhagavan dvabhyam jagatsrstir dvijottamah || Ibid., 1.99.6-7. 
Uma ca bhagariipena haraparsvarh na muricati | Vamana P,, 46.3. 

'33 Skanda P,, 1.1.7 and 1.1.8. 1344 Thid., VI.1. 

5 Karma P, 11.38.2-57. 36 Vamana P.,, 6.57-73. 


"7 Padma P., Uttara Khanda, 255. 
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Apart from the two main types of accounts regarding the genesis 
of the /Jinga which have been detailed above, the Purdnas discuss 
several other aspects of the concept of the linga. For instance, some 
Puranas, like the Agni Purdna and the Matsya Purana, explain the 
structure of the /iga and its significance.'3* Others discuss the 
etymology of the term,'*? while still others speak purely about its 
philosophical implication.'*° Various types of Jiri gas are mentioned,"*! 
and all the gods are described to have worshipped them.'” The /iriga 
is said to pertain to Siva alone. It is described as being devoid of 
gandha (odour), rasa (taste), sabda (sound) and sparsa (touch).'*3 
The Purdnas generally speak of two kinds of lingas, one saksma and 





8 Agni P., 53; Matsya P,, 263. 
? Liyante tatra linge ca ifvarasya mahdtmanah | 
Lingdd utpddaydmasa trilokdn sacardcardn || Siva P , Sanatkumdra-samhitd, 14.27. 
'® Avyaktam lirigam itydhur dnandam jyotir aksayam | 
Veda mahesvaram devam dhur linginam avyayam || 
... Sivdtmakam 
Kaladnalasamaprakhyam jvalamdlasamdkulam | 
Ksayavrddhivinirmuktam adimadhy4antavarjitam || 
Karma P.,1.26.63-73. 
Tadeva vimalam lingam omkadram samavasthitam | 
Sdntyatita para santir vidyacaiva yathdkramam || 
Pratistha ca nivrttis ca paricdrtham lingam aisvaram | 
Paricandm api devandm brahmddindm yaddsrayam || 
Omkarabodhitam lingam pancdyatanam ucyate | 
Dehante tatparam jyotir dnandam visate punah || 
Kurma P., 1.32.6-9. 
“This pure /irga is established as OmkaAra. The /inga of the Lord has five aims: the 
supreme beyond santi, Santi (repose), vidyd (knowledge), pratisthd (stabilisation), 
nivrtti (restraint). The /iriga taught as Omk4ra, which is the resort of the five gods, 
Brahm etc., is called ‘Pancayatana’. One who meditates on it enters in that supreme 
light and happiness, at the demise of the body.” 


Tatksandat paramam lingam praddurbhitam sivdtmakam | 


Jfidnam Gnandam advaitam kotikdldgnisannibhanmn || 
Ibid. , 1.34.47. 


4 Agni P., 54. | 
142 Yasya brahmddayo devah rsayo brahmavaddinah | 


Arcayanti sada lingam sa sivah khalu drsyate || 
Karma P,, 11.31.39. 


3 Linga P., 1.3.2-27. 
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the other sthila. One is niskala, and the other sakala. One 1s 
dbhyantara, and the other bahya. The authority to worship one or the 
other kind of the /iriga is determined on the basis of the capacity of 
the individual worshipper.'** The identity between the Jirtiga and the 
pranava is suggested in the Siva Purana. Siva himself characterizes 
the /iga as both tangible and intangible.'** In one Purana, Visnu 
instructs the gods to worship the Jiriga, as the /iriga comprehends all 
the gods.'*” Such references to the linga would seem to confirm the 
assumption that, even in the major portion of the Purdnas, the linga 
was generally regarded as but a symbol that stood for Siva; how other- 
wise might one understand such legends as when Siva emerged from 
the Jiriga to save Sveta from the snares of Kala, the god of death? a 
At Avimukta, Siva is said to be ever-present in the linga.'” 

Among other details of the Jiriga that can be gleaned from the 
Puranas, the following may be mentioned: Brahma and the other 
gods made /irigas out of gems and worshipped them. Prahlada, Bali 
and other demons are also described to have engaged themselves in 
the liga worship.'® Various divine and human personalities are 
described as having installed different types of lingas;'*' for instance, 
a saikata-linga was installed by Uma at Ekamra.'*? The goddess 
installed another Jiriga at Arunacala in order that it should be wor- 


“4 Karmayajnarata ye ca sthulalingdrcane rath | 
Asatam bhdvanarthaya suksme tu sthilavigraham || 
Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 26. 
“There is a gross image in place of the subtle (mental) one for meditation by the 
lower devotees who are fond of ritualistic worship and are pleased by worshipping 
a gross linga.” 
45 Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhita, 6. 
146 Amurtam caiva mirtam ca jyotiripam hi tatsmrtam | Matsya 
47 Sarvalingamayo devah sarvalinge pratisthitah | 
Siva P., Jridna-samhitd, 25. 
48 Tinga P., 1.30.2-29; Karma P,, 1.32. 15-25. 
49 Tasmimilinge ca sdnnidhyam mama devi ... Matsya F., 183-9. 
150 Skanda P., 1.1.8. 
5! Siva P, Jndnesvara-samhitd, 25.38-47. 
152 Skanda P.,I.3.1.4. 


P., 183.58. 
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shipped by the gods.'*’ Visnu worshipped the lingas installed along 
the banks of a river before he came to the sage Abhimanyu to be 
initiated by him in the worship of Siva.'** There are also references to 
Visnu revealing the /ivga in his heart 'S and manifesting himself ina 
liiga form.'°° At another place Visnu is said to have realized the great- 
ness of Siva through his /iviga.'S’ Three lingas were installed by Skanda 
to ward off the sins incurred by him in killing the demon Taraka, who 
himself was a great devotee of Siva.'5* Rama installed a /iviga at 
Ramesvaram.!*? The greatness of this linga is indicated by an incident 
narrated in connection with it: when Rama decided to worship the 
linga with a view to freeing himself from the sins incurred by him by 
killing Ravana, Hanuman set out to fetch a linga for installation. The 
hour deemed as most auspicious for the worship was fast approa- 
ching, and Rama grew anxious about the delay. Sita, therefore, heaped 
sand available there and fashioned a liiga out of it. The ceremonial 
installation was performed. When Hanuman returned with the linga, 
he saw that another /iviga had been already installed by Rama. What 
he had brought with him was the bdana-linga in which the immediate 
presence of the god was assured even without the pratistha. With the 
permission of Rama, Hanuman attempted to root out the linga which 
the former had installed in order that he might substitute for it the 
banalinga which he had brought with him. However, in this attempt 
he met with disastrous failure, for he lost his tail in his attempt to pull 
out the Rama-linga with it.'® 
The Purdnas often were eloquent in their glorification of linga 
worship. One Purdna, for instance, insists that the very sight of 
the /iiga bestows on the beholder the fruit of the performance of 
Agnistoma."*' Another Purdna tells us that the very thought of a liriga 


183 Skanda P., I. 3.1.4. 4 Kurma P., 1.25.2-26. 
155 Vamana P., 62.20-28. '°6 Garuda P., 1.82.1-6; Liriga P, I1.11.1-4. 
'S7 Tinga P.,1.18. 158 Skanda P., 1.2.33. 


199 Thid., W11.1.1.; 111.1.43; also Linga P., 1.11.1-41. 
160 Skanda P.,, III.1.44. 
‘6! Darsanddeva agnistomaphalam labhet. Vamana P., 46.33. 
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purifies sins.'®? Varied, indeed, are the merits that are derived through 
the worship of the /iriga.'® The sin which had accrued to Brahma as 
the result of his having fallen in love with his own daughter was 
washed off when he installed and worshipped Siva in the liiga form.'™ 
It is claimed that the Jiriga worship is superior to all other ways of 
propitiation.'®> Numerous /itgas are mentioned in connection with 
the firthas scattered all over the country. The Skanda Purana devotes 
a large section to the enumeration, description and glorification of 


many of them.'’® 
With reference to the Saivite religious practices that are prevalent 


today all over the country, it may be pointed out that the /iviga still 
occupies the central position in this system of worship. Even where 
idols of Siva with human features are installed, attention is still focu- 
sed on the central object of worship in the temple, which is invariably 
the Jinga. In all the temples of Siva in south India, the /iviga is installed 


162 Kurma P., 1. 22. 46-52. 
‘83 Na ca lingdrcanat punyam loke durgatindsanam | 
Tatha linge hitayaisam lokandm piijayecchivam || 
Yajyah pijyah ca vandyasca jneyo linge mahesvarah | 
Kurma P,, 1.26.58-61. 
Lingasya darsandn muktih sparsandc ca varasya ca | 
Tatsannidhau jale sndtva prapnoty abhimatam phalam || 
Vamana P., 45.25. 
Pade pade yajnaphalam sa prdpnoti na samSayahh | Ibid., 46.17. 
Lingasya darsanddeva agnistomaphalam labhet | Ibid., 46.33. 
Samsmared aisvaram lingam paficdyatanam avyayam | 
Dehante tatparam jyotir Gnandam visate punah || 
Karma P., 1.32.9. 
Vajapeyasatairistvd yallabheta dvijotiama | 
Vipra lingatriratresu rudrabhaktya tad asnute || 
Asvamedhasahasrasya samyag istasya yatphalam | 
Masena tad avdpnoti rudralingarcane ratah || 
Siva P., Sanatkumara samhita, 14.48 ff. 
' Vamana P,, 49.1-51. 
‘65 Sivalingaprandmasya kalam ndrhanti sodasim. Siva P., Sanatkumara samhitd, 14.1- 
20. 
'6 The whole of Avantikhanda of the Skanda Purdna and the first two sections of the 
Nagarakhanda are entirely devoted to the recounting of the glories of these lingas. 
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in the garbhagrha, the innermost shrine of the temple. The other forms 
of Siva along with the ancillary deities are set up at various points in 
the temple assigned to them.'® In the temples of the North, it is 
generally the /iga alone that is worshipped, for no images with 
physical features are installed therein. Thus, the linga as the central 
object of worship in Saivism receives universal recognition. Indeed, 
Saivism without the linga is quite inconceivable. 


The popular rituals relating to the linga cult are mainly composed 
of offerings of water, flowers and fruits.' Tradition ascribes to Siva 
a special fondness for abhiseka. The custom is consequently prevalent 
all over the country of anointing the /iriga with water which is made 
to trickle down in an unbroken stream through a hole in a copper 
vessel hung above the /iriga. Similarly, flowers and the leaves of the 
bilva tree are offered to the /inga. A perusal of the various portions in 
the Purdnas which deal with Saiva rituals would disclose the cons- 
picuous absence of any ‘obscene’ associations. Such associations 


could nave been traced if there had been any genuine phallic elements 
in the Jinga cult.'® 


'67 See chapter VII. 
168 Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 27-29. 
‘©? Brahma has laid down the procedure of worshipping the liriga as follows: 
Vaidikaireva niyamair vividhair brahmacarinah | 
Samsthdpya sankarair mantrair rgyajuhsdmasambhavaih || 
Tapah param samdsthdya grnantah Satarudriyam | 
Samahitah piijayadhvam saputrah sahabandhubhih || 
Sarvaih pranjalayo bhitva Silapdnim prapadyatha | 
Karma P., 11.39.3-S. 
Chapter 95 of the Agni Purdna is fully devoted to the pratisthd of the linga, and the 
‘obscene’ element is not at all traceable there. See also chapters 79 and 35 of the 
Linga Purdna (pt. [). 

The following extract from Scott’s Phallic Worship (p. 209) may be noted in this 
connection: “Now it is largely in view of the alleged innocuous and somewhat 
metaphysical nature of the worship that it has been again and again reiterated and 
emphasized that the /irigam and yoni worship of India cannot in any way be compared 
with the priapic worship of Greece, Rome, Egypt and many other parts of the globe. 
Many even of those who deplore the phallicism inherent in every form of Hinduism 
are of opinion there is no consciously obscene or depraved meaning associated 
with the rites peculiar to this worship.” 
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We may now examine the iconic forms of the god Siva. As has 
been already indicated, the worship of Siva images is a distinctive 
feature of the Saivism of the South. The first thing that strikes one in 
this regard is the remarkable manner in which the Puranic literature 
has influenced the Southern traditions. The entire religious life of 
the South may indeed be said to have been moulded by the Puranic 
ideals.'° The great importance attached to the Puranas in the South 
may be realized from the fact that numerous Puranas have been 
produced in Tamil,'7! which also embodies a rich collection of 
religious Saiva literature from the Pallava and subsequent periods.'” 
Some of these Tamil Puranas are translations; others are free-verse 
translations of the originals.'”? There are also some independent com- 
positions, ! but they mostly follow the model set by the great Sansknit 


Purdnas.'" 





170 It may be pointed out that Southerners imagine Siva as he is represented in the 
Epics and the Purdnas; the portrayal of this god in the religious literature of the 
local languages also conform strictly to the Puranic tradition. Of course, such of 
the features of the Vedic Rudra as are endorsed by the Purdnas are permitted. 

171 It may be incidentally pointed out that so far no attempt has been made to collect 
and critically study all these Tamil Purdnas. The histories of literature do not give 
any proper account of them. Among the Purdnas belonging to this category, the 
more important ones are enumerated in the appendix 4. 

172 These periods, especially the Chola period, are noted for the numerous colossal 
temples built in the South. Among the works produced during these periods, the 
following are of great importance: 
Pantava Perio: (corca 6*-9 centuries AD): The Zevdram hymns of Appar and 
Suntarar are said to have been written during this period. 
Cyota Periop: saw the compilation of all the religious hymns. 
a biographical account of the saints of the South, belongs to 
Kantapurdnam is assigned to this period. 

173 The Kantapurdnm belongs to this category. 

14 The Periyapurdnam may be said to be a composition of this type. 

175 Tt has already been pointed out that the Purdnas in Sanskrit eventually began to 
disregard the original convention which expected their contents to deal with the 
famous five topics. The Purdnas thus have been shown to violate the norm and 
only devote themselves to the glorification of one god or another. It is interesting to 
note that the Tamil Purdnas also deviated in such a manner. Thus even the 
independent Purdnas in Tamil are seen to be sincerely following the footprints of 


the Sanskrit models. 


The Periya Purdnam, 
this period. Even the 
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However, the most remarkable evidence of the great influence 
which the Purdnas have wielded on the traditions of south India is to 
be seen in the claim that almost all the main events which are descrj- 
bed in the eighteen Purdnas occurred in that region.'’® Each locus of 
these events has a temple of Siva, and the god enshrined in that temple 
is given a special name that describes the great deed which the god is 
believed to have performed there. Moreover, these Purdnic events 
are annually commemorated in the respective places.'”” Over the cour- 
se of time, local Purdnas were produced, mainly connected with the 
god enshrined in the temple at a particular place (sthala) to which 
they were related. They speak only of such events that are associated 
with the temple. For example, the Halasyamahatmya speaks only of 
the great deeds of Siva which he is believed to have performed at 
Madura for the benefit of his devotees. !78 

Inasmuch as the fashioning of the various types of the images of 
Siva is concerned, it must be pointed out at the very outset that this 
fabrication is almost invariably done in accordance with the picture 
of that god presented in the Purdnas.'” Broadly speaking, these 


76 At Tirukkandiyir: §Brahma’s head was clipped. 
At Tirukkovalir: Andhaka was destroyed. 


At Tiruvatikai: The destruction of the three cities. 

At Tiruppariyalir: The destruction of of Daksa’s sacrifice. 
At Timuvirkudi: Jalandhara was destroyed. 

At Valuvir: The skin of the elephant was torn. 


At Tirukkorukkai: The reduction of Kama to ashes. 

At Tirukkadavir: Yama was kicked. 

At Tiruvannamalai: Brahma Visnu searched the top and bottom of the Jiziga. 
At Katavar: Brahma was authorized by Siva to create. 

At Tirumarperu: Visnu worshipped Siva and got a cakra. 

177 These annual celebrations consist, for the most part, of a ritual dramatization of the 
respective Purdnic episodes. For example, at Tirukkorukkai, an effigy of Kama is 
made of combustible material and ultimately set on fire. 

'78 This Purdna is generally supposed to have been originally composed in Tamil and 
later translated into Sanskrit in metrical form, probably because Sansknit continued 
to be the religious language of India. It is this Sanskrit rendering that is now presented 
as the original work. 

19 A complete picture of Siva according to the Puranic descriptions is given in the 
previous chapter. 
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images fall into two categories; one set of images are used by way of 
illustration and embellishment;'*° those belonging to the other cate- 
gory are intended exclusively for worship. Of course, the latter have 
greater sanctity because of the presence of the deity in them. The 
images and representations which are exhibited on the pillars, walls, 
towers, and domes are so designed as to associate Siva with one of 
his glorious deeds and thereby impress the god’s greatness on the 
minds of the devotees. In this regard, it must be noted that all the 
episodes from the career of Siva thus portrayed are derived from the 
Puranas. 

The images intended for worship are to be clearly differentiated 
from the decorative images described above. The images for worship 
are ceremoniously installed inside the temples. Through the perfor- 
mance of special rites like the pratistha, they are infused with the 
god’s very essence. After the necessary rites of this nature have been 
duly performed, the immediate presence of the god within it is always 
assumed.'®! Of course, as it will be pointed out in the next chapter, 
the various features of these images are also mostly determined by 
the descriptions of Siva from the Purdnas. ; 

Before we proceed to study the various kinds of images of Siva 
installed for worship, we may present a few verses from the 
Sivaparakramam '** which succinctly enumerate the various repre- 


180 Cf. “A special feature of temple architecture is the carving of figures representing 
the stories of the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata on the towers and walls of temples 
and on the body of temple cars”. Shamasastry, “Significance of Temple Architecture” 
AIOC (Baroda), 1933, p. 781. 

181 Cf. “The image in the temple is not a mere symbol of something that is intangible, 
accepted as a means for people of a lower stage in spiritual evolution to grasp the 
absolute. A symbol has a value only as having a significance attached to it through the 
subjective activity of a person. But the Divine Nature in the Temple Image is absolu- 
tely independent of the subjective activity of the worshipper, it is an objective reality 
in the image, as much as life in our body is a reality”. Kunhan Raja, “The Hindu 
Temples and their role in the Future life of the Country”, ALB, vol. XI, pt. 1, p. 30. 

'82 The Sivaparakramam (Ratnavelu Mudaliyar, Madras, 1895) is a treatise in Tamil 
proclaiming the various aspects of Siva and his exploits. The book deals exhaustively 
with the sixty-four manifestations of Siva. The /ilas (sportive feats) connected 
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sentations of Siva, other than the linga, which are prescribed for 
worship: 


Lingam lingodhavam mukhalingam sadasivam | 
Mahasadasivam comdmahesvaramatah param || 
Sukhadsanam umesam tu Somdskandam tathaiva ca | 
Candrasekharamirtim ca vrsaridham vrsantikam || 
Bhujangalalitam caiva Bhujangatrasam eva ca | 
Sandhyanrttam sadanrttam tandavam jJahnavidharam || 
Gangavisarjanam caiva tripurantakam eva ca | 
Kalyadnasundaram caiva ardhandarisvaram tathd || 
Gajayuddham jvardpaghnam sardilaharavigraham | 
Tatha paSupatam caiva kankdlam kesavardhakam | 
Bhiksatanam tu simhaghnam candesvaraprasadakam | 
Daksinamurtitadbhedam yogavinddharam tatha || 
Kalantakam tu kamarim lakulesvarabhairavam | 
Apaduddharanam caiva vatukam ksetrapalakam || 
Virabhadram aghorastram daksayajnaharam tathd | 





Kirdtam gurumurtim ca aSvaridham gajantikam || 
Jalandharavadham caivam ekapddam trimurtakam | 
Trimurtir ekapadam caiva tatha gaurivarapradam || 
Cakradanasvaripam ca gaurililasamanvitam | 
Visapaharanam caiva garuddntikam eva ca || 

Tatha brahmasiraschedam kirmasamharameva ca | 
Matsyarim tu varadhadrim prarthandmartam eva ca || 
Raktabhiksadpradanam ca sisyabhadvam tathaiva ca | 
Saddnana tathastastavigraham bhavayet sada || '® 





with each of these manifestations are said to have been performed by the god for 
the welfare of the beings of the world. Dealing with these topics, the book has been 
aptly named Sivaparadkramam. The book is full of Puranic citations, which it quotes 
as authorities on issues relating to the various aspects of the descriptions occurring 
in it. The Vedas and Agamas are also profusely quoted therein. The illustrations 
given of each manifestation enhance the value of the book. 

'8 Sivapardkamam, p. 22. The above extract, like every other extract quoted in this 
text, is transcribed from the Tamil script. Also Cf. Pratisthavidhi Il, p. 3. 270-272. 
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For the sake of convenience, the various images of Siva may be 
divided into two main types;'™ to the first belong such images as 
reveal the direct connection of Siva with some prominent episodes 
described in the Purdnas. The following are some such episodes which 
are so reflected: Siva as punisher of the demons Andhaka,'” Jalandhara'’*® 
and Gajasura;'*” he upsets the sacrifice performed by Daksa;'** he 
destroys the three cities;!*® he reduces the god of love to ashes;' he 
drinks poison;'?! he bestows the cakra on Visnu.!%? Thus, Siva is 
portrayed differently in accordance with each of the various Puranic 
episodes. He is conceived as Andhakari, Jalandhar4ari, Gajari, 
Virabhadra, Tripurantaka, Kamari, Visapaharana, and Cakradayaka. 

The images belonging to the second type cannot be said to be as 
directly connected with any Purdnic episodes as the former. Never- 
theless, these images also are fashioned in accordance with the various 
descriptions of the god given in the Puranas. For example, Siva 1s 
represented as the rider of the bull.'” The Puranas may not have 


‘s+ Zimmer suggests another way of division: “He is described also under twenty-five 


‘playful manifestations’ (/i/@murti), or according to another tradition sixteen. 
Occasionally we find the multitude of expressive aspects reduced to five. (1) The 
Beneficient Manifestation (Anugrahamirti). (2) The Destructive Manifestation 
(Samhdramarti). (3) Vagrant Mendicant (Bhiksdtamamurti). (4) The Lord of Dances 
(Nrttamarti). (5) The Great Lord (Mahesamiirti).” Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilisation, p. 126. 

185 Harivamsa, 87; Padma P., 1.46; Siva P,, Jndna-samhita, 43; ibid., Dharmasamhitd, 
4. 

18 Padma P., Uttarakhanda, 12-18; Linga P., 1.97; Skanda P,, II.4. 14-22. 


'87 Karma P., 1.32.15-25. 
18 Brahmanda P, 1.13; Kurma P, 1.14 and 15; Liriga P, 1.96; Vamana P,,5; VarahaP, 


21. 
‘89 Bhagavata P.,, VII.10.53-71; Harivamsa, I1.133; Kurma P, 1.18; Linga P., 1.72; 


Matsya P., 129-140; also 187; Padma P, Il.15. 
90 Brahma P, 1.36; Kalika P., 44; Liriga P.,1.101; Padma P., 43; Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, 


11.1-38; Vamana P, 6. 
'\ 4oni P, 3; Bhagavata P., V1.7; Brahmanda P., 1.25; Matsya FP, 250; Ram., 1.45; 


Vayu P., 1.1.95. 
12 Brahma P, 1.33; Karma P,, 1.22.51-56; Linga P., 1.98.14-17. 


3 Skanda P,, 1.2.25.60; Kurma P., 1.16.157. 
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prominently narrated any events leading to Siva’s adoption of the 
bull as his vehicle, yet Vrsabharadha is a name of Siva which occurs 
frequently in these texts.'* References may be made to other similar 
portrayals. Siva is often featured as accompanied by Uma and 
Skanda.'” He is represented in the meditative pose as Daksinamanrti.'* 

We now proceed to describe in some detail the more important 
images of Siva belonging to both these types. 


1. Sadasivamimrti 


This form possesses great philosophical significance, and the 
adherents of Saivism hold it in very high esteem. The philosophy of 
the Suddha-saiva school is at the basis of the concept of Sadasiva. 


According to this school of philosophy, Sadasiva is the supreme Being, 
formless, incomprehensible, subtle, effulgent and omnipresent.!” 
From this supreme Being everything in the world takes its origin, 
and it is into this Being that everything is finally absorbed. This rather 
abstruse concept underlying the Saddsivamarti, which even the 
Agamas have not been able to expound fully, is not easily grasped by 


'% Kurma P.,1.16.157; Padma P., 1.43.257; Vamana P,, 2.33: Skanda P,, 1.2.25.60. 

'95 See pp. 387 ff. 

196 See pp. 398 ff. 

'7 In this representation, the idealistic conception of Siva is given expression to. The 
Purdnas are by no means unfamiliar with this concept as will be clear from the 
following passage in the Siva Purana (Vidyesvarasamhita, 7.28-37), in which Siva 
himself proclaims to Brahma and Visnu as follows: 

Sakalam niskalam ceti svartipadvayam asti me | 
Nanyasya kasyacit tasmdd anyah sarvopy anisvarah || 
Purastat stambharapena pascddriipena carbhakau | 
Brahmatvam niskalam proktam Isatvam sakalam tathd | 
Dvayam mayaiva samsiddham na madanyasya kasyacit || 


ore e808 sae 


Ahameva param brahma matsvaripam kalakalam 

Brahmatvad isvaratvacca brahmdadham brahmakesavau 

Samatvad vydpakatvac ca tathaivatmaham arbhakau. 

“T and no other have two proper forms, manifest and unmanifest. Therefore all 
others are not lords. I am in the form ofa pillar in front, and in a form behind it. My 
nature of brahman is called unmanifest, my nature of Isa manifest. Both are 
established by me only, not any others than me...” 
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people, so it is prescribed to be expressed through representations for 
the benefit of devotees.'°* The Mahdsadasivamurti 1s conceived as 
having twenty-five heads and fifty arms wielding as many weapons 
in them.'” It should be noted in this connection that, in practice, 
Sadasiva images are not generally installed. This is presumably due 
to the difficulty which one meets with while trying to give a tangible 
shape to such sublime and subtle concepts which are usually beyond 


one’s grasp.*” 


2. Lingodbhavamiurti (Fig. 4) 

Brahma and Visnu were blinded by pride; they began to quarrel 
between themselves about which of them was the supreme god. They 
had both forgotten that there was a third entity besides them who was 
superior to both of them, the greatest being in the universe. While 
Brahma and Visnu were thus quarrelling, there suddenly appeared 
between them a huge and effulgent pillar. Its top and bottom were 
beyond the reach of sight, as it extended limitlessly upwards and 
downwards. This roused the curiosity of the two gods, and they set 
out to find its top and bottom. Brahma assumed the form of a swan 
and flew upwards; Visnu became a boar and burrowed downwards. 
When they realized that their attempts had failed, they came back 
humiliated. Thereupon, Siva became manifest in this pillar. Later, 
pleased with their devotion, Siva also bestowed boons on them. 

Lingodbhavamiurti is based on the Puranic episode recounted 
above.2°! The importance of this image may be realized from the fact 
that almost all the temples of Siva, particularly in south India, have 
it installed in the southern niche of the central shrine (garbhagrha). 
In a few temples, Brahma and Visnu are separately represented on 





198 Cf Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. 2, p. 371. 


19 Sivaparakramam, pp. 45-54. 
2 Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. IJ, pt. 2, p. 361 ff. See also Zimmer, Myths and Symbols 


in Indian Art and Civilisation, p. 135. 
201 Brahma P,, 11.65; Kurma P., 1.26; Linga P.,1.17; Siva P, Jiidna-samhita, 2; ibid., 46 
& 47; Sanatkumdra-samhitd, 19; Skanda P,, 1.3.1.1; ibid., 1.3.2.9-16; ibid., III.1.14. 
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Fig. 4: Lingodbhavamirti, Kailasanatha Temple at Kanchipuram. 
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Fig. 5: Gangadharamirti, Kailasanatha Temple at Kanchipuram. 
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either side of the Lingodbhavamiurti. The Agamas have laid down the 
rules which regulate the construction of this kind of image.?° 

A linga, measuring four units, is constructed. Two units in the 
middle are reserved for carving the figure. This space is given an 
oval shape, the extremities of which are made to resemble a crescent. 
At the center, the figure of Siva is carved with four arms. Only the 
portion of the body extending from his forehead to his knee should 
be represented. Two of his hands are shown in the abhaya and the 
varada poses. Ormaments such as kundala, hara, keytira and garlands 
of gems adorn the image. On the top right is shown a swan, and at the 
bottom on the left side, a boar. On the sides of the linga, two full 
images of Brahma and Visnu with folded hands are also added. 


3. Gangadharamirti (Fig. 5) 


Bhagiratha was a king of the solar dynasty. It fell to his lot to 
redeem his forefathers, who had been reduced to ashes by the anger 
of the sage Kapila in the netherworld, where they had gone in search 
of a sacrificial horse. Bhagiratha practiced severe tapas in order to 
bring the celestial river, Ganga, down from the heaven to the earth, 
for it was the waters of Ganga which were destined to raise the sixty 
thousand sons of Sagara from their ashen state. Pleased with 
Bhagiratha’s penance, the celestial river agreed to come to earth. Siva 
foresaw the danger that might follow if the mighty Ganga was allo- 
wed to flow as she willed. He also wanted to humiliate her pride. He, 
therefore, checked her progress by receiving her as she descended 
within his matted hair, where she almost disappeared. Later, on 
Bhagiratha’s request, the god let her flow down. 

This Puranic episode 7” gave rise to the portrayal of Siva with 
Ganga on his head. As a matter of fact, in all iconic forms, Siva is 
depicted with Ganga. But the foregoing Puranic episode has given 


2022 Karandgama, I1.69.1-5; Kamika, I.50. 
203 Brahma P., 1.4; ibid., 1.18; Brahmdnda P,, 1.18.27-37; Kirma P., 1.21.7-8; Ram., 
1.43.1-10; Vayu P., 42.36-40; ibid., 1.47.29-37. 
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rise to a separate image, and this is Garigadharamurti. Ganga is usually 
featured in all representations of Siva as borne on his matted hair; 
with a view to commemorate the Puranic episode, the Agamas 
provided for this separate marti of Siva, depicting the event with 
strong accent on the relevant features.2*%* The Agamas, however, 
prescribe only the details relating to the installation of this murti. 
From these details one can gather that Siva, Bhagiratha, Ganga and 
Gauri are presented as a group in this representation.*”° 


4. Tripurantakamiurti 

A demon named Maya practiced tapas and obtained boons from 
Brahma. On the strength of these boons he harassed the gods seve- 
rely. He came in possession of three mobile cities — one of gold, 
another of silver, and the third of iron. The demon himself is represen- 
ted in the Purdnas as a great devotee of Siva. Greatly distressed on 
account of Maya’s harassment, the gods prayed to Siva to save them. 
Siva, finding some excuse to justify his action, reduced Maya’s three 
cities to ashes, and thus gave protection to the gods. Because Siva 
brought about the destruction of the three cities,°”? he came to be 
known as Tripurantaka. 

The ritual texts prescribe the method of producing t 
Tripurantaka,”° and also give details relating to its install 


he image of 
ation.?°? In 





204 The Tanjore Art Gallery has a fine specimen of the image. See Souvenir, The Tanjore 
Art Exhibition, 1955, p. 15. See also Sivaramamiurti, “Geographical and 
Chronological factors in Indian iconography”, Ancient India, no. 6, p. 61. 

205 Karandgama 1.81.2-91; Kamika, II.63. 

206 Karana I, verses 76-87. 

207 The most detailed account of this episode occurs in the Matsya Purdna (chapters 
129-140). The other places of occurrence are: Mahabharata, XIII.160.25 ff; 
Bhagavata F,, VII.10.53-71; Harivamsa, 101.133; Karma P, 1.18; Linga P, [.72; 
Matsya P., 187; Padma F, Ill.15; Siva P, Jridnesvarasamhita, 19; ibid., Sanatkumdra 
samhita, 51 and 52; ibid., Dharmasamhitd, 3. For a detailed discussion on these 
accounts see Kumari Bhaktisudha Mukhopadhyaya, “Tripura Episode in Sanskrit 
Literature”, JGJRI, vol. VIII, pt. IV, p. 391-392. 

208 Karandgama, 1.85.1-86 and ibid., 11.60.1-5. 

See also Kamika 11.49.1-10. Sivaramaminti, op.cit., p. 58. 


2° Kdrandgama II.60.6-13. 
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this representation, a gentle smile is to be shown on the face of Siva, 
who ts featured as having three eyes and four arms and as Wielding in 
his hands krsnamrga, his bow and arrows. Kundalas and hara keytira 
are worn as Ornaments, and a serpent is to be shown as the yvajnopavita. 
The strascakra is also mentioned in this context. Gauri is figured 
besides this image. Among her features are especially mentioned her 
hand hanging down and her head adorned with the kKarandamakuta. 

Like the other samhdramartis, the image of Tripurantaka is only 
installed very rarely. The Tanjore Art Gallery has a beautiful specimen 
of this image. At Tiruvatikai, in a temple located towards the south- 
east of Panrutti Railway Station, the god enshrined is connected with 
this Puranic episode. 


5. Kalyanasundaramirti 


Uma was reborn as the daughter of Himavat. She practiced severe 
tapas with a view to winning Siva as her husband. Siva appeared 
before her in disguise and discouraged her from marrying Siva, who, 
he told her, was endowed with all undesirable qualities. Uma still 
persisted in her resolve. Pleased by her sincerity and devotion, Siva 
revealed himself and granted her request. The seven sages were 
deputed to Himavat formally to arrange the marriage. Preparations 
were made for the celebration of the marriage with éclat. Brahma 
officiated as the priest, and Visnu played an important role at the 
wedding ceremony. This event in the career of Siva, which is narrated 
several times in the Purdnas,?"° gave rise to the conception of Siva as 
Kalyanasundara. 

The Agamas prescribe the rules relating to both the construc- 
tion*'' and the installation (pratistha) of this marti.?!* In this repre- 
sentation, Siva is to be portrayed as a youth of sixteen, with a majestic 


710 Bhavisya P,, {1.14.67 ff; Brahma P., 1.34 & 35, also 11.3; Matsya P., 154.423-494; 
Padma P., 1.46; Siva P., Jndna-samhitd, chapters 15-18; Vamana P., 53; Vardha P,, 
Ba 

I! Kg@randgama, I1.56.2-8; Kdmika, 11.58. 

212 Thid., 1.78.2-17; 11.56.9-47. See also Sivaramamirti, op.cit., p. 57. 
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bearing, four arms, three eyes, and the jafa with the crescent within 
it. His face should wear a beaming smile, and his eyes should express 
peace and tranquility. The figure is to be decked with kundalas and 
karnapatra, and shown wielding favika and Arsnamrga. One hand of 
Siva is placed on that of Gauri, and the other 1s in the varada pose. 
The feet are shown with sandals. Visnu waits on the left. Brahma, the 
priest, is presented in the virdsana pose by the side of the sacred fire. 


6. Ardhanarisvaramiurti (Fig. 6) 


In the beginning, when Brahma wanted to create, there was 
produced a being marked by a combination of the male and the female 
features. The creator god was frightened at the sight of this herma- 
phroditic being. He implored that being to split into two, which it 
did. This bisexual being was none other than Rudra. The form thus 
assumed by Siva is called the ‘ A4rdhanarisvara-vapul’ by the Puranic 
authors. This Puranic episode gave rise to the worship of Siva as 
Ardhanariévara in whom the features of Siva and Uma are combined. 
The Agamas prescribe the procedure of the installation of such an 
image, and also give the details relating to its construction.*'* The 
image reflects in an amplified manner the Puranic descriptions of 
Ardhanarisvara.*"* 

The image is conceived as being divided into two equal parts, 
the left portraying the features of Uma and the right those of Siva. 
Siva’s half bears the lustre of coral. It is shown with a jatamakuta, an 
additional eye on the forehead, which is only half visible, and two 
arms, one wielding the axe and the other placed on the back of the 
bull. This half is clad in the skin of an elephant. The left half of the 
image, portraying Uma, is presented as dark-complexioned. The head 
is crowned with karandamakuta; there is no eye on the forehead. 
There is only one hand which is shown as carrying a lotus. A single 
breast characterizes Uma’s half, which is clad in a silken garment. 


213 Ka@randgama II.63.2-5. 
214 Linga P.,, 1.41, verses 10 and verses 42-47; Karma P,, 1.8.4-5; ibid., 1.11.1 ff. See 


also Sivaramamutti, op.cit., pp. 56-57. 
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Fig. 6: Ardhanarisvaramtrti, Nagesvara Temple at Kumbhakonam. 
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The image is set on a lotus pedestal, with a bull standing behind. The 
relevant rituals connected with the worship of this image are also 
related in the KGranagama.*"° 

The Ardhanarigvara form is mostly found displayed for iHus- 
trative purposes, though instances of the installation of the image are 
not rare. The NageSvarasvami temple in Kumbhakonam has a remar- 
kable image of Ardhanarisvara. 


7. Gajari (Fig. 7) 

A demon assumed the form of an elephant and attacked devotees 
engaged in the worship of Siva. The god manifested himself before 
them out of the /iriga and attacked the demon with his trident. 
Eventually he destroyed the demon, tore off his skin, and wore it as 
his garment.?'® 

Another version of the episode of the elephant-demon is found 
in the Vardha Purana, which relates how the demon Andhaka assumed 
the form of an elephant and attempted to carry Uma away. Siva 
attacked the demon, tore off his skin, and wore it as his garment.7”’ 

These are the two specific references which are found in the 
Puranas portraying Siva as Gajari. However, one comes across other 
names of the god which point to this feat. The Puranic concept of 
Siva as Gajari has found much expression in the religious practices 
of the Saivites,2'* and the ritual texts provide for the installation and 
worship of Siva in this form.*”” 

A red complexion, teeth jutting out of the co 
and three eyes are prescribed as the special features of the Gajari 
representation. The feet are planted on both sides of the elephant, 
whose tail is raised as far as its head. The right hands of the god 


mers of his mouth, 





1S Karandgama, I1.63.6-16. 
216 Karma P., 1.32.15-25. This feat of Siva is very popular and has become the theme 


for a verse in Kalidasa’s Meghaduita (1.39). 
“17 Varaha P., 27.1-45. 


218 Karana, II.77.2-7. 
219 Thid , 1.83.3-70; 11.77.8-13; see also Sivaramamutti, op.cit., p. 59. 
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Fig. 7: Gajari, Hoysalesvara Temple at Halebid. 
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shown in a bent posture are lifted up and tilted backwards. Sila, 
damaru, pasa, kapala, khadga, kheta are the weapons wielded by the 
image. The prabhadmandala also is prescribed. 


8. Kesavardhamirti or Hariharamirti 


In an earlier chapter, a reference has been made to the fact that, 
to a certain extent, the Puranas reflect a spirit of rivalry between 
Saivism and Vaisnavism. At the same time there are clear indications 
in these texts of a tendency towards bringing about a harmony between 
the two sects. Attempts were made to amalgamate into a common 
ideology the essential elements of both the sects. Those who empha- 
sized upon and profited from the supposed difference between Siva 
and Visnu were condemned as being fit for hell. This amalgamation 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism led to the evolution of a new divine 
concept, the concept of Harihara. The origin of the Harihara image, 
in which the features of Siva and Visnu are combined, is to be traced 
back to this movement.”° 

The Puranic idea of Harihara ”' is thus seen to have given rise to 
the worship of Siva in this form. The ritual texts prescribe the rules 
relating to the construction,” installation, and worship of the image.”” 
The right half should bear the characteristics of Visnu and the left half 
those of Siva. The jatamakuta, the ear hanging down, the half-revealed 
third eye, two hands, one bearing farika and the other in the abhaya 
pose, and the dark neck are the features on Siva’s side. Visnu’s side 1s 
characterized by the Airifa, the ear decked with earrings, the hands 
wielding the kurava flowers, and dark complexion. Siva’s half is clad 
in the elephant’s skin, while a pitambara adorns Visnu’s half. The 
padmapitha is prescribed in connection with this image. Gauri is shown 
on the left. She is featured with two arms and two eyes. One of her 
arms hangs down, and she maintains a tribhavga pose. 


220 This combination of Siva and Visnu would remind one of another combination 


namely, that of Siva and Uma. 
221 Harivamsa 11.125; ibid., I.86-90; Vamana P., 67.27-31; ibid., 67.44-54. 


222 Karandgama, I1.62.1-6. 2 Tbid., 11.62.7-20. 
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9. Bhiksatana (Fig. 8) 


Disguised as a beggar, Siva roamed naked around the d@srama in 
Daruvana. The sages did not recognize the god and consequently 
showed no veneration to the beggar. Later on, however. realizing the 
true divine nature of the beggar, they worshipped him in the liriga 
form. Since Siva roamed in Daruvana in the guise of a beggar, he 
came to be known as Bhiksatana. This event is narrated in the Puranas 


224 


in diverse versions.” 

The Suprabhedagama,”” prescribing the procedure of the instal- 
lation and worship of the Bhiksdtanamiurti, narrates the following 
legend. The sages at Daruvana performed an abhicara-homa. Out of 
the sacrificial fires were produced an axe, a deer, snakes, and a trident 
— all of which were directed against Siva. Siva adopted all these — 
some as weapons, and some as ornaments. An apasmdra (a demon) 
was also produced in the similar manner, and the god subjugated him 
too. The sages at last recognized Siva’s greatness and worshipped 
him as the great god. 

In conformity with the narration in the Agama, the figure of Siva 
in the Bhiksatana-form is presented ?°° as wearing serpents and 
carrying a trident and an axe. A deer and the apasmdra are presented 
beside him. According to the Karandgama, three eyes, four arms, a 
peaceful expression, a dark complexion, tawny hair, and well-shaped 
limbs are the physical features of the Bhiksatana image. The image is 
shown wearing kundalas and having a snake as yajfiopavita, another 
snake as katisitra, and a pair of sandals. He carries in his hands a 
damaru, fresh grass, sila and a kapdla. By the god’s side, a deer is 
represented as being fed by the grass he carries. The deer is depicted 
with its head lifted up. The figure of Siva is naked and is set up ona 
lotus pedestal. 


224 Brahmdnda P,,J.27.1-30; Karma P,,1.16.125 ff; ibid., 11.38.2-58; I1.39.19-20; Padma 
P.,17.1 ff; Siva P,, Jidna-samhita, 42.1-19; Vamana P,, 6.46-73. 

25 See Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. I, p. 113 ff. 

26 Ka@randgama, I1.57.2-10. The rituals relating to the installation etc. are given in 
verses 10-18. Kdmika, II.52. 
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Fig. 8: Bhiksatana, Kailasanatha Temple, Kanchipuram. 
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10. Simmhaghnamirti or Sarabhamarti 


Visnu assumed the Narasimha avatdra and killed the demon 
Hiranya, but became blinded by his pride for this achievement. He 
considered himself to be the highest god. Forgetting completely that 
it was for the welfare of living beings that he had taken avatdra, he 
did wicked deeds in the world. The oppressed beings sought the inter- 
vention of Siva, who assumed the form of a Sarabha and subdued 
Narasimha.’ This is one episode which is clearly indicative of the 
Puranic rivalry between Siva and Visnu, and also of the supremacy 
which Saivism had established over Vaisnavism. This episode, natu- 
rally gave rise to the installation and worship of Siva as Sarabhamarti. 

The Agama prescribes in this connection as follows:228 The image 
of Sarabha is to be given a crystal-like complexion. Various features 
are to be combined in this representation. The sun, the moon, and fire 
are his three eyes. The bddavagni is his tongue. Kali and Durga are 
his two wings. Indra is his talon, kaldgni his belly, and kadlamrtyu his 
thigh. Two out of his four legs rest on the floor. The image is clad in 
a garment of skin; damaru, parasu, trisila, khadga, kheta, Sara, 

sarnga, and bhindipdla are the weapons wielded by the Sarabhamarti. 
His tail is lifted upwards. Narasirhha is depicted at the foot of the 
Sarabha who is glorified as the king of birds. The pose in which the 
image is presented is called the samhdara-tandava. 

The image of Siva as Sarabha is found to be installed very rarely. 
Among such rare occurrences may be mentioned the image installed 
for worship at Tirupuvanam. Probably on account of its horror- 
inspiring features, the image is not commonly installed in temples. 


11. Kalantakamirti 


The Epics and the Purdnas speak of Yama, the god of Death; 
Siva is often conceived as the destroyer of Yama. In the Rgveda one 
comes across references in which Rudra is sought by his worshippers 


227 Vinga P.,1. 95; Kalika P., 31. 
228 Kdrandgama, I1.73.3-9. Rituals prescribed in 16-26. See also Kamika, II.54. 
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to save them from death.?*? According to a popular legend still current 
among adherents of Saivism, a sage by the name of Markandeya was 
freed from the god of death because he was a great devotee of Siva.?*° 
This legend has not found place in the principal Purdnas.*' However, 
Siva is frequently called Kalantaka,*” Kaladahana,” Antakaghatin,~™ 
Antakantakrt.2>5 These names clearly point to the traditional belief 
that he is the destroyer of the god of death. The Skanda Purana 
mentions a sage called Markandeya,”** who is said to have obtained 
longevity by practicing tapas to propitiate Siva. However, unlike the 
other episodes, the Markandeya episode does not occur very fre- 
quently in the Purdnas. Markandeya is believed to have installed a 
liiga at HatakesSvara. Another great devotee of Siva who was saved 
from falling a victim to Yama was king Sveta.?>” 

As regards the Kalarimirti, Banerjea observes 238 that it is easy 
to find in south India this form in which Siva chastised Kala or Yama 
for his attempt to take away the life of Markandeya while he was 
engaged in worship. In this connection that scholar also refers to the 
striking Ellora sculpture depicting the theme. The Agamas describe 
only the rituals connected with the installation of the Kaldntaka- 
murti.??? 


229 Tryambakam yajamahe ... mrtyormuksiya mamrtat. RV, VU.59.12. “We worship 
Tryambaka... May he free us from death, not of immortality.” 

230 Skanda P., VI.21, however, mentions Markandeya, the son of Mrkandu. He is said 
to have worshipped at HatakeSvara and obtained longevity. 

231 On the contrary, a Markandeya is mentioned as having been saved from the god of 
death by Visnu. Garuda P., 1.283.1-11. 

232 Skanda P., 1.1.32.60. 

33 Karma P., 1.30.51. 

234 Matsya P., 133.23. 

35 Brahma P., WI.35.11. 


236 Skanda P,, 1.1.32. 
This narration is identical with the one found in the Tamil version of the Skanda 


Purdna. In the Sanskrit text the name Markandeya, is, however, missing, and the 


name Sveta is given instead. 
237 Tinga P., 1.30.2-29; Kurma P, I1.36.1-38. 
238 The Age of the Imperial Kanauj, p. 308. 
239 Cf. Karana, 11.84.72; Kdamika, I.57. 
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12. Kamari 


The gods, unable to bear the harassment of the demon Taraka, 
were told by Brahma that they should bring about the union of Siva 
with Uma, for the son born to them was destined to kill the demon. 
The gods, therefore, commissioned Kama, the god of love, with the 
task of bringing about such a union. Kama went to the Himalayas 
where Siva was engaged in meditation, and fired his flowery arrows 
at Siva. The latter, enraged, cast a glance at Kama and thereby reduced 
him to ashes.”° Thus Siva came to be known as Kamari, the enemy 
of Kama. The Kamdarimurti of Siva is installed for the purpose of 
worship;™ for instance, near Mayavaram in Tiruvadi, is a temple of 
Siva commemorating this Puranic episode of the destruction of the 
god of love. 


13. Bhairavamirti or Andhakari, 
Brahmasiraschedakamirti (Fig. 9) 


The Puranas often refer to the terrible aspect of god Siva. Siva’s 
terrible (bhairava) form is connected with several episodes in the 
Purdnas. The demon Andhaka harassed the gods on the strength of 
boons obtained from Brahma. He even threatened to carry away Uma; 
thereupon Siva assumed the Bhairava form, killed the demon, placed 
him across his sa/a, and performed a ferocious dance.*” There is 
another Purdnic episode in which Siva is said to have assumed the 
bhairava form, when Brahma became extremely haughty and regarded 
himself as an equal of Siva, as he too had five heads. In order to teach 
him a lesson, Siva assumed the Bhairava form and clipped off 
Brahma’s fifth head.” 


240 Brahma P., 1.36, also Il.2; Kalika P., 44; Linga P., 1.101; Padma P,, 1.43 and 58. 
Ram., [.23.10-15; VII.6.6; Siva P., Jiadna-samhitd, 11.1-38; Skanda P.,1.1.21; ibid., 
1.2.24. Kalidasa has described the episode in his Kumdrasambhava, ch. Ill. 


41 Karana, 1.83.2. 
242 Harivamsa, 87; Matsya P., 179; Padma P., 46; Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 43; ibid., 
Dharma-samhita, 4; Vamana P., 70; also MBh, V1I.49.10-11; VII.59.1 -6. 


243 See No. XX in this series. 
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On the basis of such episodes, Siva is conceived. installed, and 
worshipped as a dreadful god. The Agamas have laid down the rules 
relating to the worship of Bhairava.** However, in practice, we find 
that this image is assigned only a subordinate place in the system of 
worship. Bhairava is otherwise known as Ksetrapala,*** the guardian 
of the temple.**° He has a dog as his vehicle, and is always represen- 
ted naked. He is armed with a kapdla.**” At times, he is no doubt 
identified with Siva. The place assigned to him in the temple is the 
area adjoining the outer gate, where he is posted as a sentinel. 


14. Virabhadramirti 


Daksa performed a sacrifice to which he invited all the gods 
except Siva. Despite her husband’s exhortations, Uma went to the 
place of sacrifice, where both Siva and Uma were denounced. The 
goddess discarded her body through yoga and was later reborn as 
the daughter of the mountain. Siva’s rage knew no bounds when he 
came to know about what had happened. He created Virabhadra 248 
(according to some versions, he himself assumed the form of 
Virabhadra) in order to teach Daksa a lesson. Virabhadra appeared 
on the sacrificial ground and demanded Siva’s share. On being refused 
this by Daksa, he upset the sacrifice and punished the participants. 
At last, Siva’s supremacy over other gods was recognized and his 
share of the sacrifice was assured.?*? 


244 Karana, I1.70.1-18. 

45 See Chakravarti’s remarks in this connection (“‘Saivite Deity Ksetrapala”, JHQ IX, 
p. 238): Ksetrapala appears to be a Saivite deity from the descriptions that are 
found in various works. In one place he is definitely called a son of Siva 
(Sambhutanaya)”. 

246 Kdrana, 1.103. 

247 Thid., 103.15-17. 

248 ““Wirabhadra is sometimes called a son, sometimes an avatara of Siva”. Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon, p. 177. For a statement that Virabhadra and Bhairava are sons of Siva, 
see ibid., p. 61. 

49 MBh, X.18.1-26; XI1.160.24; Ram., [1.66 (casual reference only); Brahma P., 1.32, 
also 37; Brahmdnda P.,1.13; Garuda P,, 1.5.35-38; Karma P.,1.14 and 15; Linga P., 
1.96 and 100; Skanda P.,1.1.3 and 4; Siva P, Jridna-samhita, 7, ibid., Vayu-samhita, 
15-20; Vamana P., 5; Vardha P., 21; Vayu P,, 1.30. 
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Upon this oft-repeated Puranic episode is based the concept of 
Virabhadra. Following the rules laid down in the Agamas, the image 
of Virabhadra is fashioned and installed *" With four arms, three 
eyes, bright flame-like hair and shining teeth. These physical features 
are intended to express his valour and dreadful character, and the 
general fearful effect so created is further enhanced by a display of 
bells, skulls, crab-shaped ornaments, nagayajnopavitas, and anklets. 
The dress prescribed is jrukancuka. The god wields as his weapons 
khadga, kheta, bow and arrow, bhindi and kapala. 

The god enshrined in the temple at Pariyalur (also known as 
Parasalir), close to Mayavaram, is associated with the destruction of 
the sacrifice performed by Daksa. This Puranic event is annually 
celebrated at this temple. At Tiruvenkatu, the Virabhadramarti is 


specially installed for worship. 


15. Kiratamirti 

Arjuna went to Kailasa to propitiate Siva and to obtain from him 
the Pasupata weapon. On the summit of the mountain he practiced 
severe fapas. Siva was greatly pleased at his devotion, but, with a 
view to testing Arjuna’s capability, appeared before the hero 1n 


disguise. He showed himself as a Airata, and Uma followed him as a 


female hunter. Siva forced Arjuna to a combat. In the struggle which 
d with his bow. Siva 


ensued, Arjuna hit the kirata hard on his hea 
finally revealed his identity, and, impressed with Arjuna’s skill in 
archery as well as with his devotion, offered to grant him whatever 
he chose. Arjuna expressed his desire to get the paSupata weapon, 
and Siva readily granted him his request.’ 

This story, originally recounted in the Mahabharata, forms the 
basis for the installation and worship of Siva as Kiratamarti.>” Siva 
is represented as a kirdta. His hair is tied up into a knot with bird 





250 Karana, I.61.2-6. Rituals prescribed at 7-17. 
251 Mahabharata, I11.40 and 41; ibid., VIIL.80.19-21; Siva P, Jiidna-samhitd, 64-67. 
In Brahmdnda P,,1.24,a description occurs in which Siva disguised as kirdta bestows 


on Bhargava-Rama the Sivastra and the axe. 
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feathers. His dress is made of skin, and he is shown as dark- 
complexioned. Jvala and Kundodara stand by his side as his atten- 
dants. The Kirdtamarti wields a bow in one hand and an arrow in the 
other. Arjuna, with his head bent down, is presented opposite the 
image of Siva. On the left is depicted pdsupata, the divine weapon. 
Uma stands on one side and carries a Kamandalu in her hand. 

This image is fairly common in the temples of the South. In the 
KumbheSsvarasvami temple at Kumbhakonam, the Kirdtamurti is 


especially installed for worship. The vigraha is represented as granting 
the weapon to Arjuna. 


16. Jalandhariri 


Jalandhara was a powerful demon. He opposed the gods, 
eventually subduing all of them. Siva was the only exception. The 
demon was on his way to Kailasa to meet Siva and try his prowess on 
him. Siva, disguised as a traveler, met the demon on the way. He 
drew a cakra on the floor, and asked the demon whether he could lift 
it from the ground. With an overbearing attitude, the demon scoffed 
at Siva, gathered all his strength, and lifted the cakra above his head. 
Unable to bear the burden or the cakra which grew heavier and 
heavier, he rested it upon his head, but the cakra finally cleft his 
body in two.?% 

With this Puranic episode, the image of Jalandharari is introduced 
in the system of Siva worship.2™ Siva is presented with two eyes and 
two arms. His complexion is red. He is depicted as wearing long hair. 
He is armed with an umbrella and a staff, clad in a white garment and 
besmeared with ashes. He also wears the sacred thread and mala. 
The demon is portrayed beside the image with a bow and arrow. He 
is depicted as lifting a cakra above his head. 


*52 Kdrana, I1.79.1-5. Rituals prescribed at 6-14. 

3 Padma P., V1. Chapters 12-18, also 102 ff; Liriga P,, 1.97.1-43; Skanda P, I1.4.14- 
22. 

4 Kdrana, I. 80. 1-4. 
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According to the tradition prevalent in the South, Tiruvirkkuti 
near Tiruvarir is identified as the place where Jalandhara was 


destroyed. 


17. Ekapadatrimirti 

The Puranas generally glorify the Hindu triad of gods, Brahma, 
Visnu and Rudra. In this context, one of these three gods is shown as 
supreme, dominating the other two. It is, however, very rare that 
Brahma assumes the highest role.**° In one Purana, Siva is described 
as the highest being. He becomes manifest to Krsna and tells them: 
“You are both produced from my limbs — Brahma from my right 
side and Visnu from the left. And I myself represent the heart.” In 
this concept the three gods are viewed as parts of a single whole — 
Siva forming the very core of that whole.” 

The foregoing episode from the Puranas is the basis for the 
Ekapdadatrimarti. In one single representation, Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva are combined in such a way that Siva forms the central figure. 
According to the Agamas,>" Siva is to be shown with three eyes, four 
arms, a serene appearance and jatdmakuta. The god wields ftarika 
and stila as his weapons, and wears a kundala of pearls. The image 
stands on a single leg and thereby receives its appellation ekapada. 
Brahma and Visnu are shown as shooting out from the hips of their 
common trunk. Two of the four hands of each of these two subordinate 
gods are folded. The other two hands of Brahma hold a kamandalu 
and a ladle; those of Visnu bear the conch and the disc. The legs of 





?55 See: Chapter III. 

*°° Kurma P., 1.25.11-59 provides the background for this trimurti concept. Remote 
echoes of the idea of this type of trimurti may be seen in Kurma P, 1.26.94-99; Siva 
P., Jiiana-samhitd, 4.1-30; Skanda P.,, 1.3.2.8. Incidentally it may be added that 
actually two kinds of trimirti images are found in the temples of South India. In 
one of them Visnu is the central figure. In the other, Siva is at the center. It is this 
latter form which is installed in Siva temples. Also Cf. Raghuvarhsa, III.23. 

57 Karana, 11.66.2-7; Kamika, 1.61. Sivaramamutti (op.cit., p. 58) points out the fact 
that this representation is totally absent in north India. 
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these two gods, other than those fixed to the trunk of the image, are 
each a little bent. The prabhd encircles the entire figure.?™* 


18. Cakradanamimrti 


Visnu was once engaged in the worship of Siva. He was repeating 
the thousand names of Siva, and wanted to offer thousand lotus 
flowers, one flower for each name. As he came to the thousandth 
name, he discovered that all his flowers had been exhausted and there 
was no flower left to be offered for that name. Visnu desired that his 
worship of Siva be done perfectly at any cost, so he plucked out his 
own eye and offered it as a flower. Siva was highly pleased with this 
devotion of Visnu, and granted him the cakra which became his special 
weapon.*? 
| In accordance with the above-mentioned Puradnic episode, Siva 
IS sometimes propitiated in his Cakradanamurti2 As usual, four 
arms are prescribed. The jatamakuta adorns his head. His left leg is 
bent and laid flat on the seat; his right leg hangs down. In the right 
hands the god wields the axe and the cakra, and in one of the left 
hands he carries the Arsnamrga. The other left hand is in the varada 

pose. On the left, Visnu is depicted with folded hands. Gauri and 
Brahma are also shown in the group. Visnu is portrayed as offering 
his eye. The prabha-mandala encircles the image. The Cakradana- 
murti is found installed for worship at Tirumélperu in Tiruvilimilalai. 


19. Visapaharanamurti 


The devas and the asuras made a joint effort to churn out the 
milky ocean with a view to obtaining nectar. However, at the first 


258 “The Ekapadatrimirti and Sarabha, are mainly South Indian in character, as are 
those of the sixty-three ndyanmars or Siva-bhaktas of the Tamil land which were 
sometimes placed in particular sections of important Siva temples of Southern India”. 
Banerjea, The Age of the Imperial Kanauj, p. 310. Also see Zimmer, Myths and 
Symbols in Indian Art and Civilisation, p. 134-135. 

259 Brahma P,, 11.33; Karma P, 1.22.51-66; Liriga P,, 1.98.14-17, 159-162; Padma P,, 
V1.100.1-32; Siva P., Jfdna-samhita, 70.1-24; ibid., Sanatkumara samhita, 8 ff. 


20 Kdrana, I1.81.2-5. 
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attempt, only poison was produced. Thereupon, all the gods rushed 
to Siva for protection, for if the poison was allowed to persist it would 
certainly destroy the whole world. Siva, therefore, took the poison in 
his hands and swallowed it. As it passed through the neck, it became 
stuck there. His neck turned blue, and this became a permanent feature 
of the god. Siva thenceforth came to be called Nilakantha.”*' 

The Visépaharanamiurti is designed to correspond with the details 
of the Puranic episode mentioned above, the Agama texts have 
authorized the installation of such an image and have given details 
about its construction.” In the Visdpaharanamurn, Siva is represen- 
ted with four arms, three eyes and jatamakuta, and the god’s canine 
teeth are shown to be protruding a little. The trident and the khandika, 
shaped like the gokarna (the ears of the cow), are borne in his right 
hands, and the Kapadia in his left. Gauri is presented on the right. Her 
left leg is folded and laid flat on the seat, and her right leg hangs 
down. The god is featured as seated on his bull. He is shown as 


devouring poison. 


20. Brahmasiraschedakamimrti 


As has been already related before, Brahma grew very haughty 
because he bore a close resemblance to Siva in that he too had five 
heads. In order to curb his pride, Siva assumed the Bhairava form 
and clipped off his fifth head. Following this, the skull of Brahma is 
said to have fastened itself to Siva’s hand.*® 

The image portraying this episode can be installed for worship.” 
Knitted eyebrows, frightful eyes, hair resembling flames, and three 
eyes are the special physical features of the representation. The god 


261 Agni P., 3.8-9; Bhagavata P., VIII.7.1-46; Brahmanda P., 1.25.45-117; Matsya P,, 
250.10-61; Ram., 1.45; Skanda P,, 1.1.9-10; Vayu P, 1.1-95; 1.54.30-103. 

*62 Kdrana, Il. 65.1-4. 

263 Bhavisya P,, IN1.13.1-19; Brahma P,, 1.43; Brahmanda P,, I11.23.75-81; Karma FP. 
11.31.23-58; Matsya P., 183.80-100; Ndradfya P, 11.29; Siva P.,, Jridna-samhitd, 
49.65-96; ibid., Vidyesvara-samhitd, 6.1-21; Skanda P., 11.3.2; ibid., III.1.24; 
[V.1.1.31. 

264 Karana, I1.1.70. 
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holds his damaru, pasa and kapala. A garland of skulls and Ainkini 
are among the ornaments. 

Tirukkandiyir, near Tanjore, is traditionally identified as the place 
where Brahma’s head was clipped off by Siva. The Brahmasirasche- 
dakamiurti is installed for worship in the temple at this place. 


21. Ravananugrahamirti 


Ravana travelled over the Kailasa mountain in his puspaka- 
vimana. As he neared the abode of Siva, Nandin stopped him. The 
demon-king was enraged at this unexpected treatment which he had 
received, for no one had ever before dared to block his way. He 
therefore came down from his airborne car and pressed his shoulders 
against the mountain with a view to rooting it out. Siva gently pressed 
the mountain down with his toe, and thus pinned Ravana beneath it. 
The demon then sang the praises of Siva. The latter, moved by 
Ravana’s devotion, granted him boons.25 

The Kdarana-Agama does not mention this marti at all. This has, 
however, found prevalence in sculpture and painting.” It may inci- 
dentally be pointed out that a vehicle (vahana) known as the Kaildsa- 
vahana is used in the temples of Siva to carry the image of the god in 


procession on festival days. This vahana depicts the above 
Ravananugraha episode. 


22. Candesvaranugrahamirti (Fig. 10) 


The Periyapurdnam is a Tamil language Purana. It recounts the 
lives of the Saiva devotees who hailed from the South.767 Among 
others, the Periyapuranain contains the biography of a Saiva saint 
called Candesvara. This devotee was ultimately raised to the ranks of 
a god and is accorded worship in the temples. All the temples of Siva 
in the South install the image of this devotee-god; it is traditionally 


265 Ram., VII.16.32-36. 
266 Cf. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 484 ff. 
267 See Appendix 4, p. 517. 
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Fig. 10: Candesvaranugrahamirti, Rajendracélesvara Temple 
at Gangaikondacolapuram. 
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believed that the propitiation of Siva is incomplete without the wor- 
ship of this devotee.** 

Vicarasarman was, from his very childhood, noted for his wis- 
dom and devotion. He once saw a cowherd of his village treating his 
cows with cruelty, and therefore took charge of the cows himself. 
The cows thereafter received very kind treatment and consequently 
yielded more milk. The abundant quantity of milk which spontaneous- 
ly poured from the udders of the cows was used by the new cowherd 
to bathe the /irigas which he used to fashion every day for worship 
during the time when the cows went about grazing. The villagers, 
who came to know about this, complained to his father of the 
misappropriation of their milk despite the fact that the milk he used 
was not drawn out, but flowed forth by itself. Thereupon, his father 
appeared on the scene and handled his son roughly, though he was 
enwrapped in meditation and worship. Enraged at this disturbance, 
Vicarasarman took up a stick which lay nearby, which immediately 
was transformed into an axe, and cut off the leg of his father, because 
the latter had kicked the materials of worship with it. Siva then made 
himself manifest to him and, pleased with his devotion, elevated him 
to the high rank of a saint. The god further laid down that thereafter 
no worship of his would fructify without obeisance being paid to this 
new god. Siva is represented as Candesvardnugrahamurti *® in the 
pose of bestowing blessings on the saint. It is rightly pointed out that 
this image is essentially south Indian in character.2” 


23. Umamahesvaramirti (Fig. 11) 


In the Purdnas there are many passages where Uma and 
Mahesvara are presented together27! This Umamaheévara combina- 
tion can, therefore, be said to have no special connection with any 





*°® Reference to this tradition is also found in the Siva Purdna, Kaildsa-samhitd, 7.12; 
Agni P., 76 is fully devoted to the description of the Candesvara-puja. 

* Karana, 11.64. 3-9. Rites prescribed at 10-21. Kamika, 11.55. 

779 Banerjea, op.cit., p. 306. 


271 Even the Mahabharata, II1.40.4 presents Siva and Uma together. 
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Fig. 11: Uma-Mahegvara (Vrsabhantika) at Pallaveshvaram 
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particular episode. In this representation, both Siva and Uma are 
seen to have been assigned such features as are commonly ascribed 
to them in the Purdnas. In this image,?” the figure of Siva bears 
crystal-like lustre. His left leg is bent and laid flat on the seat, and 
his right leg hangs down. His right and left hands are in the abhaya 
and the varada poses respectively. His other two hands wield tanka 
and krsnamrga. The goddess is shown to have a dark complexion. 
She has two arms, of which the left one hangs down. In her right 
hand she holds an utpala flower. She wears a karandamakuta and is 
clad in a variety of garments. Gems, garlands and jewels adom the 
image. The sirascakra also is properly depicted. Engirt by the prabha- 
mandala, the god and the goddess are seated in the sukhdsana. 


24. Somaskandamarti 


This representation of Siva has no specific Puranic episode as 
its basis either. In it, Siva, Uma and Skanda are presented together in 
a group. Siva in such a combination is called Somdskandamarti. Of 
course, the Puranic background is always there. The Purdnas have 
narrated at several places how Siva and Parvati went to Saravana, 
where their son Karttikeya was born. Siva and Umi took the child 
and embraced him.*”? The Somdaskandamarti presumably portrays this 
happy moment which Siva and Uma enjoyed in the company of 
Skanda. 

Siva is featured 2” in this image with a single face, four arms, his 
right leg hanging down, and the left one folded and laid on the seat. 
The sikhd-cakra is represented. Dhuttura flowers and the crescent 
moon adorn his matted hair. Nakrakundala, karnapatra, simhakarna 
and kataka are among the ornaments prescribed. The figure is clad in 
a garment of skin and wears an upavita. His upper garment hangs 
down like a tail on either side. The god is represented as holding the 


*? Karana, II.2-6. Rites prescribed at 7-19. 
273 Skanda P., 1.1.27; 1.2.29. 
214 Karana, 11.33.5-19; Kamika, 01.47. 
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mrga and his axe in two hands, the other two hands being in the 
abhaya and the varada poses. Skanda is shown in the middle. The 
height of Skanda’s image comes up to Uma’s ear, ¢a/u, or breast. 
Featured with two eyes and two arms, Skanda wears a makuta studded 
with gems and holds lotuses in both the hands. He bears a childlike 
appearance, and is depicted naked; his legs are bent a little sideways 
in a dancing pose. Uma is represented with two ams, two eyes, two 
breasts, a kiritamakuta and yajnopavita. Her right leg is laid on the 
seat and the left one hangs down. She holds an utpala in the nght 
hand, while the other hand is in the varada pose. 

This image is always made of bronze and is regarded as an 
utsavavigraha, meant to be taken in procession. In all temples of 
Siva, this muirti holds a position second in importance to the mula- 
vigraha, the liriga. In all important festivals, such as the rathotsava, 
it is this vigraha that is taken in the ratha in procession. However, 
the Somaskandamiarti installed at Tirumalapadi is made of stone. 


25. Candrasekharamiurti 


This image of Siva presents the god with the crescent moon 
displayed in his matted hair. The episode relating to the wearing of 
the crescent moon by Siva does not occur very frequently in the 
Purdnas. Nevertheless, the Purdnas quite often refer to the god as 
the wearer of the crescent. Daksa, it is told, once cursed the moon for 
showing partiality to Rohini, who was one of the twenty-seven 
daughters of Daksa who were given to the moon. As the result of that 
curse, the moon began to waste away. Fearing total extinction, he ran 
to Siva for protection. Siva afforded him shelter by wearing him in 
the crescent form to which he had been already reduced by that time. 
He also modified Daksa’s curse to the effect that the moon would 
wax and wane periodically.?”5 

In the Candrasekharamarti” the god is shown with three eyes. 
On the right side of the jafamakuta is fitted the crescent moon. The 


275 Siva P,, Jndna-samhita, 45.1-55. 
216 Kdrana, U1.54.2-10. Rites prescribed at 11-35. See also Kamika, II.48. 
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right ear is decked with patra and nakrakundala. The sikhdcakra is 
prescribed. The figure is depicted as standing erect. The right leg 
below the knee is decked with a bell tied round it. The god wears a 
lion’s skin and the yajnopavita. Hara, keytira, kataka, valaya and 
anklets are among the ornaments that are prescribed. 

The height of the image of Uma which also is shown by the side 
of Siva comes up to the ear, shoulder or chest of the figure of Siva. 
The goddess may be optionally assigned a separate pitha. Two arms, 
two eyes, hanging ears, her body a little bent to the left, and her left 
hand hanging down are the main physical features of the goddess. As 
usual, the prabhd and the padma-pitha are prescribed. 

It will be thus seen that the Candrasekharamiirti is more or less 
similar to the Umamahesvaramarti (23). However, the former is 
designed to emphasize the fact that Siva is the wearer of the crescent. 
This type of marti is installed in almost all the temples of the South. 
The Candrasekharamiurti installed at the temple in Tiruppukalir is a 
great attraction. 


26. Vrsaridhamiurti (Fig. 12) 

In this representation, Siva is portrayed as the rider of the bull. 
In several places in the Puranas this aspect of Siva is presented, but 
nowhere does one come across the events leading to the adoption of 
this animal as his vehicle. There are, however, frequent references in 
the Purdnas to the god’s becoming manifest to his devotees in this 
form; in all such instances he is accompanied by Uma. 

The Vrsaridhamarti2” depicts Siva with four arms and wielding 
tanka and krsnamrga. His right foot is fixed to the padmapitha and 
his left one is lifted up and rests against the right in such a way that its 
toes touch the ground. The hand is placed on the bull’s hump. Gauri 
may be presented on the pitha, or on a separate one. One of her hands 
hangs down. The crown she wears is studded with gems. 

Another version of the image is also found. In it, Siva is repre- 
sented with two arms. He is depicted as bearing a tranquil appearance. 


277 KGrana, 11.59.2-11. Rites prescribed at 11-35. See also Kamika, I1.62. 
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Fig. 12: Vrsabharadhamirti, Lokegvara Temple at Pattadakkal. 
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One of his hands is placed on the bull, and the other on his thigh. 
Gauri, bedecked with the jatamakuta, is shown on his left. 


27. Natarajamirti or Nrttamirti (Fig. 13) 


In the temple *”* of Chidambaram 2” in south India, Siva is repre- 
sented as the dancing god. He is Nataraja and his consort is celebrated 
as Sivakamasundari. The main characteristics of both the god and the 
goddess as represented in these images generally conform to the 
Puranic descriptions. For instance, Siva wears matted hair, 1s three- 
eyed, has four arms, wears a skin, carries Ganga, and has serpents for 
his ornaments. However, there are some features which are peculiar 
to these representations. First of all, Siva is portrayed as a dancing 
god. In no other representation of Siva is this idea of the dancer even 
slightly reflected, although the Purdnas refer now and again to the 
dances of Siva. Names of Siva hinting at the same idea are also not 
wanting in the Purdnas.**' Those texts, however, cannot be said to 
show even faint traces of the concept of Nataraja as it later developed. 
In other words, nowhere in the Purdnas does one come across a god 


*”8 For the legendary and historical accounts relating to the temple see: Narayanasami 
Nayudu, “The temples of Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram”, Krishnaswam y Aiyyangar 
Commomoration Volume, p. 381-382. Also Somasundaram, J.M., University 
Environs, p. 59. 

*” An etymological study of this place name has led Raghavan to draw the following 
conclusions: “Among the Siva shrines mentioned in the S.S. Chidambaram occupies 
a vital place. Now, in all the places where Chidambaram is spoken of, it is found as 
Vyaghrapuram, or Pundarikapuram (Puliyir in Tamil), and Dabhrasabha 
(Sirrambalam — the Small Hall). There are older names, Dabhra sabhd, subse- 
quently fashionably changed into Abhrasabha (the Ether Hall), and the Tamil 
Sirrambalam fashionably changed into Chidambaram (The Small Hall became the 
Hall of Consciousness).” “The Sita-samhita”, ABORI, XXII, p. 2. 

280 The following are the references to the dances performed by Siva on various 
occasions: Karma P.,, I1.35.45-61. The dance performed at pralaya, the hour of 
destruction, is described as the ghora-tdndava. Ibid., 11.46.1-25. Siva fixed Andhaka 
to the trident and danced. Jbid., 1.16.74.190. Siva performéd the tandava dance. 
Linga P., 1.106.1-28; ibid., 1.71.121-134; Naradiya P,, 11.73. Siva’s ugra-tandava. 
Vamana P., 69.40-96. Siva fixed Andhaka to the trident and danced. Vardha P, 
27.1-43. Siva danced to entertain Uma. Skanda P., V1.254; Siitasamhita, 1.6. 


281 Cf. Nartanasila. Vamana P., 47.81. Nrtyasila, Karma P., 11.39.23 etc. 
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Fig. 13: Nataraja, Urdhvatandavesvara Temple at Tiruvalankadu. 
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in a dancing pose, encircled by a halo, and trampling apasmara 
beneath his feet. No reference can be found in the Purdnas to the god 
performing a dance which signified the five great acts: no Puranas 
speak of the god who in his dancing pose reveals himself as the five 


sacred letters which constitute the mantra par excellence of the- 
Saivites.”*? 


The representation of Siva as Nataraja is believed to have had its 
origin at Chidambaram.’ However, it may be pointed out that over 


time it gained a wide popularity all over the South. Indeed, there is 
hardly any temple in the South which does not have the Natardja- 
murti displayed prominently among the other representations of 
Siva. It is however, highly interesting to note that, irrespective of 


* Cf. “In a much more arbitrary way the dance of Siva is identified with the pafica- 
ksara, or five syllables of the prayer shi-va-ya-na-mah, Hail to Siva ... Another 
verse in Unmaivilakkam explains the fiery arch: The pavicdksara and the Dance 
are identified with the mystic syllable Om, the arch being the kombu or hook of 
the ideograph of the written symbol. The arch over Sri Nataraja is Omkara; and the 
aksara which is never separate from the omkdra is the contained splendour. This is 
the Dance of the Lord of Chidambaram”. Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Dance of 

Shiva, p. 92. 

Among all the sacred placed held in reverence by the Saivites, there is none that can 

vie with Cidambaram. Its legends are recounted in a work entitled The Koyil 

Purdnam, where koyil (meaning temple in Tamil), is used par excellence of 

Cidambaram. The dance performed by Nataraja at Cidambaram is considered by 

this Purdna as a repetition of the performance given by the god earlier at Daruvana. 

The following extract, from G.U. Pope from the introduction to his translation of 

Tiruvdcakam, refers to the dance as follows: “Of this dance the sacred Vedas know 

the excellence, but are not cognizant of its cause, its time, its place, its full intention. 

In the forest at Taruvanam (Daruvana), in the midst of the rsis, the gods beheld it; 

but because that is not the world’s center, it tembled beneath His foot. In sacred 

Tillai, which is the center of the universe, shall this dance be finally revealed and 

there the God promises Adigesan that he shall again behold it ... The next book of 

the Purdnam expatiates at great length upon the first institution, as it would seem, 
of the great festival still observed when Sivan is supposed to dance in the Golden 

Hall”. Pope, G.U., Tiruvdcakam, p. bxvi-lxvii. 

24 Among the temples in the South besides Cidambaram, the following are the most 
celebrated for the Nataraja images installed in them: Tiruvalaku, Tiruvalavay, 
Tirukkalar, Kurralam, Tirunallam, and Tirunelveli. All these images are made of 
metal, usually bronze. A rare exception is the Nataraja installed in stone at 
Tiruppuvanam, Kajicanir, Tiruppattir and Tirunelveli. 
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the place where the temple in which the Nataraja is installed may be 
located, that form of the god is always identified as the lord of 
Cidambara (Cidambaresa). Among all the representations of Siva 
mentioned in this chapter, the Somdskandamurti and the Nataraja- 
murti have been assigned the greatest prominence.™ 

The Agamas mention various details relating to the construc- 
tion, installation and worship of the image.”* Three eyes, four arms, 
a serene look, the jatémakuta, the right leg shaped like a svastika, 
and the left lifted up a little and planted on the apasmara are the 
principal physical features. Among the omaments prescribed are the 
karnapatra, nakrakundala, dhuttura flower, the arka, the crescent 
moon and the Ganga; ndgayajnopavita, kataka, hara, keyuira and 
anklets are also mentioned. The skin of a lion is to be the lower 
garment, and that of a tiger the upper one. In one of his right hands, 
the god holds a damaru and in the left he carries fire. The other hand, 
which is shown in the abhaya pose, is to be girt by a serpent. The 
deity is portrayed as encircled by the prabhdmandala. 

As for the pavicakrtya, the fivefold activity of the god, it consists 
of srsti, creation, which is represented by the drum that Nataraja bears 
in his hand; sthiti, preservation, indicated by the hand in the abhaya 
pose; samhara, destruction, denoted by the fire that the god carries; 





285 On rare occasions only are these images taken out of the shrines. 

2% Karana, I1.55.2-12. Rites prescribed at 13-26. Kamika 11.171. See also Sivara- 
mamutti, op.cit., p. 60. In this connection the following extract from a descriptive 
discussion made by V. Raghavan, is given below to show the wide difference which 
prevails between the accounts found in the literary and religious works on the one 
hand, and the sculptural and iconographic representation on the other. “The dances 
of Siva as described in works of dance, (Nafyasastra) and as dealt with in religious 
works of Saivism (Agamas and sthalamdhdtmyas pertaining to different Siva 
shrines) show differences. There is no doubt that the latter grew out of the former, 
and even in the form in which they are spoken of in the latter, they keep some tell- 
tale names in a few cases which show their links with the Natyasdstra. Bharata 
describes one hundred and eight poses of t@ndava dance in his Natyasdstra; in 
Saiva literature, Siva is said to have danced in 64 shrines, but the exact forms of 
these latter 64 dances are not given, and we cannot therefore trace in full detail the 
interrelation of the dances of Siva in Natya Sastra, Saiva literature and sculpture 


* 


and iconography”. Trouvailles de Nedoungadou, Tandavas de Siva, p. 20-21. 
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tirobhava or veiling, hinted by the leg planted on the dwarf-demon 
beneath; and anugraha, indicated by his raised lég.**7 


28. Daksinamiarti (Fig. 14) 


In various contexts in the Purdnas,?*8 Siva is described as a VORIN 
engaged in meditation. Such descriptions form the basis for the 
concept of Daksinadmirti. In the temples of Siva, this Image is always 
assigned the southern niche of the central shrines and it is made to 
face towards the south. In Daksinamirti, Siva is represented as the 
great teacher imparting higher knowledge to his disciples. The concept 
of Siva as Daksinamirti was later expanded with the result that dif- 
ferent expositions of the same representation came into vogue. 

Three eyes, four arms, a serene appearance and a crystal-like 
splendour characterize the image. The Jatamakuta, a pair of kundalas 
of the nakra-design, and karnapatra are among the ornaments worn 
by the god. The limbs are shown to be beautiful and perfectly shaped, 
his navel is given the appearance of the glowing fire. His right hand 
indicates the jidnamudra. His night leg hangs down; his left one is 
bent and laid on the seat. The yoga belt is worn around his left knee. 

The right leg treads on the apasmara. A banyan tree and a bull are 
depicted behind him.”*° 

In the vicinity of Kanchipuram, about a mile and a half away 
from Pallir Station in the village Kovintavati (Akaram), on the 
southern border of a stream called Palaru, is located a temple dedica- 
ted to Daksinamirti. In the temple at Tiruneittanam near Tiruvanjam 
Daksinamirti is depicted in a standing posture. 


e¢ @ CG SG 


**7 Cf. Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Shiva, p. 87. 

88 Matsya P., 154.380-382. Siva and the guru are identified: Siva P., Kaildsa-samhitd, 
8.43-90; ibid Sanatkumarasamhitd, 14.1-20; Skanda P,, 1.1.22. 

* Karana, II.2-7. Rites prescribed at 8-16. Kamika, II.51. See also Sivaramamurti, 
op.cit., p. 58, and Balasubramaniyam, “‘Daksinamurti in the Subramaniya temple at 
Kannanur”, JHQ, vol. XV, p. 287. 
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14: Daksinamirti, Kailaésanatha Temple at Kanchipuram. 
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Shaivien in the light of Topics, | aieae and Psaaraas 


Generally, the Puranas do not provide us with any systematic 
information relating to the technique of image-making as such. As 
may be seen from the foregoing pages, the main contribution of these 
texts lies in the light they throw upon the genesis of particular images. 
High technique is involved in the construction of these images, which 
are made out of stone, metal or are carved in wood,” but the Purdnas 
do not deal with it as an independent topic. Of course, incidental 
references to this and allied topics do occur in the Purdnas,2' and 
these make it possible for one to formulate a statement about what 
these texts have to say regarding the construction of images. 

To begin with, the Puranas emphatically enjoin that one should 
not worship images which do not show the necessary characteristic 
marks or which are defective and deformed.2” This injunction then 
gave rise to various commentaries which, naturally enough, attempt 
to expound the process of making the right kind of images. The main 
concer of the Purdnas was to acquaint the devotees with such details 
as would help them to choose the proper images for installation. A 
note of warning is always sounded against the disastrous results which 
might follow if the wrong kind of images were installed.?” The limbs 


** The tradition of making images is still preserved intact to the present time. 

7! Though the following remark on the Purdnic contribution to iconography has not 
been properly assessed, Shamasastry seems to have succeeded in assigning the 
Agamas and the Tantras their due shares. He observes, “While the Purdnas were 
devoted to the praise of idolatry, the Agamas and the Jantras were written to explain 
the forms of worship”. See “Dravidian Culture”, ABORI, vol. XI, p. 340. 

22 Pratimdm laksanair hindm grhitam naiva piijayet. Bhavisya P., 1.12.1. 

23 Nadhikangd na hindngdh kartavydh devatah kvacit | 
Svdminam ghdtayen nindm kardlavadana tatha || 
Adhika Silpinam hanyat krsa caivarthandsint | 
Krsodari tu durbhiksam nirmadmsa dhanandsini || 
Vakrandsdé tu duhkhdaya samksiptangi bhayarikari | 
Cipita duhkhaSokaya anetra netrandsint || 
Duhkhada hinavaktra tu panipddakysa tatha | 
Hinanga hinajanghd ca bhramonmadakari nrnam | 
Suskavaktrd tu rdjdnam katihind ca ya bhavet || 
Panipddavihino yo jayate mdrako mahan | 

Matsya P., 259.15-20. 
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of the image should neither be exaggerated nor minimized to a 
disproportionate size. Deficiency in any detail would prove detri- 
mental to the owner’s life. Exaggeration of features would destroy 
the sculptor. An emaciated depiction would result in the destruction 
of wealth. A contracted belly brings famine. A lack of plumpness 
causes poverty. A contraction of the limbs rouses fear. An absence of 
an eye affects the eye itself. A deficient mouth causes misery, and a 
deformity in the knee leads to insanity. The Matsya Purdna goes on 
enumerating many such defects of commission and omission and the 
evils following from them. These evils, unless otherwise specified, 
affect the yajamdna who is responsible for the installation. Conversely, 
the worship of the images which are perfect in all their features 
prolongs life and adds to prosperity. The Puranas enumerate the 
materials which are to be used for making an image. Stone, wood, 
copper and clay are frequently mentioned in this regard. In one 
passage, wood is said to be the best material for constructing an image 
in the kali age. Candana, agaru, bilva, sriparna and padmakdastha 
are among the trees prescribed in this context.2™ The Matsya Purana 
recommends gold, silver, copper, gems, stone, wood, iron, ritika, 
minerals and bronze as materials with which to construct images.?”° 
The Agni Purdna speaks of various types of the lirigas, such as 
lavanaja (made of salt), ghrtaja (made of ghee), vastraja (cloth), 
mrnmaya (fashioned out of clay), darumaya (constructed from wood), 
and sailaja (sculptured from chiseled stone). Linigas made of pearls 
(muktamaya), gold (svarnamaya), silver (rajatamaya), copper 
(tamramaya), brass (paittala) and mercury (rasaja) are also mentio- 


4 Kalau darumayah asaktau mrnmayo thavd | 
Candandgarubhih kuryad bilvasriparnakasya ca || . 
Padmakgsthamayas caiva vamamasya tathaiva ca | 

Bhavisya P., 11.12. 

298 Sauvarnl rdjati vdpi tamri ratnamayl tathd | 
Sailt darumayt capi lohasamghamayt tatha || 
ritika dhdatuyuktd va timrakdmsyamayl tathd | 
Subhadarumayt vapi devatarcd prasasyate || 

Matsya P., 258.20-21. 
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ned in that Purdna.*® Clay is to be used only when other recommen- 
ded materials are not obtainable. The pithika is to be constructed with 
the same materials as the image; any change of material is Strictly 
forbidden.?” Ratna, sphatika, clay and wood are prescribed as suitable 
materials for making a Jinga.?% 

The various detailed measurements given in connection with the 
construction of images ?” go to show how the entire technique had 
assumed a fairly developed level. The construction of a liriga also 
implies quite an elaborate process.” It has been said that the size of 
the /iiga should be in Proportion to the temple or the garbhagrha in 
which it is to be installed.3°! While speaking of the structure of the 
linga, its three sections are clearly demarcated. The nethermost portion 
of the /iriga is called the Brahma-bhaga. It is just above the karma- 
sila, and forms the basis of the entire Structure. Above the Brahma- 
bhaga is the Visnu-bhdga. This is also known as the pindikad. The 
pindika itself is divided into such sections as the kantha and the 
pattika”” Above these is set the urdh va-pattika. The linga proper is 
represented by the Siva-bhaga3% Also, in connection with anthropo- 





Agni P54. 1-5. 

7 Devasya yajandartham tu pithika dasa kirtitah | 
Saile sailamayim dadyat pdrthive parthivim tatha || 
Daruje dérujam kurydd misre misram tathaiva ca | 
Nanyayonistu kartavyd sada subhaphalepsubhih || 

Matsya P., 262.19-20. 

”* Evarh ratnamayam kuryat sphatikam parthivarh tathd | 

Subham ddrumayam cdpi yadvd manasi rocate || 
Ibid., 263.25. 

2 See Appendix. P. 892 ff. 

3® Matsya P., 263. 

°°! Pradsadasya pramdnena lirgamdnam vidhiyate. Matsya P., 263.2. 

*? Gopinath Rao refers to these terms and comments on them as follows: “The pithas 
are made of one, two or three slabs of stones placed one over another and they are 
shaped with various kinds of ornamental mouldings which are arranged in tiers one 
over another ... the various items of the mouldings are known as updna, padma, 
kampa, kantha, patftikda, nimna and ghrtavar?’. Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. I, 
p. 101. 

3 Matsya P., 263.15-17. 
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morphic images of Siva, the Purdnas refer to these three sections. 
From the foot to the knee is the Brahmd-sthana; from the knee to the 
navel is the Visnu-sthadna; and the remaining figure above the navel 
is the Siva-sthana. 

The liriga, broad at the bottom and tapering towards the top, 
looks beautiful and is, therefore, desirable for worship; such a /iriga 
brings prosperity to the worshipper. The /iriga which does not answer 
to the prescribed specifications is condemned as unfit for worship.” 
The pindika should be so sufficiently deep and should extend towards 
the outlet, which itself should always point towards the north.” 

Several designs are mentioned while referring to the shape of 
the top of the /iiga. For instance, when the pavica-linga is construc- 
ted, the top assumes a circular shape. Normally, the Puranas speak 
of three designs for the top of the /iriga: the umbrella, the egg, and 
the crescent.2” In the description of the /iriga, even physical features 
such as a face, forehead, chin, neck, arms and eyes are sometimes 
ascribed to it2°’ The Puranas refer to three faces, and sometimes to 
four. The details of the measurements in this connection are elaborately 


worked out and systematically laid down. 


304 Pyamvidham tu yallingam bhavet tat sarvakamikam | 
Anyatha yadbhavellingam tatastat sampracaksate || 
Matsya P., 263.24-25. 
305 Agni P., 55. 2-3. 
3 Pancalingavyavasthdydm Siro vartulam ucyate | 
Chatrabham kukkutdbham va balendupratimakrtih || 
Agni P., 54.34-35. 
3°7 Sironnatih prakartavyd lalatam ndsika tatah | 
Vadanam cibukam griva yugabhagair bhujaksibhih || 
Kardabhydm mukulikrtya pratimdyah pramanatah | 
Mukham prati samah kdryo vistardd astamamsSatah || 
Caturmukham mayé proktam trimukham cocyate synu | 
Karnapddddikam nyasya lalatadini nirdiset || 
Bhujau caturbhir bhdgaistu kartavyau pascimorjitau | 
Vistardd astamdmsena mukhdndm prati nirgamah | 
Ekavaktram tathd kdryam parvasyam saumyalocanam | 
Laldtandsikavaktragrivayam ca vivartayet || 
Agni P., 54.42-46. 
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The Puranas refer to the various categories of lirigas. The A gni 
Purana, for instance, prescribes the worship of the /irigas installed 
by great siddhas. The svayambhu-lingas, which spring into exis- 
tence by themselves and are thus not given shape by human hands, 
the bana-lingas, and the reflection of the sun in a mirror are mentio- 
ned in this category. No human agency being responsible for their 
construction, they are not required to conform to the rules relating to 
the structure and measurements of the linga. The lirgas installed in 
houses for domestic worship are distinguished from those installed 
in public places of worship.*"” The height of the former category of 
lingas varies from one to fifteen arigulas. The sthira-lingas are differ- 
entiated from the cala-lingas. The lingas varying in measurement 
from one to five arigulas belong to the lowest of the cala type; those 
measuring from eleven to fifteen arigulas are the best of this type. In 
the description of the ghana-(sthira)-liriga, greater emphasis is put 
on their structure than on their measurements. 

Among the Purdnic texts, the Matsya and the Bhavisya Purdnas 
prescribe the rules relating to the construction of the images.?!! The 
Matsya Purana insists on a strict adherence to the measurements laid 
down in this connection.’!? This Purdna mentions the limbs of the 
image one by one, and thereby regulates their construction. Tech- 
nical terms such as navatdla and pafcatdla are employed to denote 
the height of the image.*’? Different measurements are prescribed in 
reference to the images of female divinities.2’* The Matsya Purana 
also gives individual descriptions for the images of Siva in his various 





3408 Agni P., 54.5. 
309 Thid., 54.6. 
310 Anguldd grhalingam sydd yavat paficadasdngulam. Agni P., 54.8. 
311 Matsya P., 257 ff; Bhavisya P., I1.12. 
312 Matsya P., 258. 
313 Jhid., 258.16 ff. Regarding the details of tala measure for separate gods, see P.K. 
Acharya, Jha Com. Vol., p. 6. 
314 Stryah karyds tu tanvyangyah stanorujaghanantikah 
Caturdasangulaydmam udaram ndma nirdiset. 
Matsya P., 258.71-72. 
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aspects.*!5 It is interesting to note that as many as ten, and in some 


es, even twelve, arms are prescribed in one of the representations 


cas 
rate process 


of Siva. The Matsya Purana lays down a far more elabo 
for the preparation of the Ardhanarigvara image.*'¢ It describes in 


e figure from head to foot. Umamahesvara is 


detail every limb of th 
ar man- 


another representation of Siva which is discussed in a simil 
ner2!7 Contrary to what has been said elsewhere, this Purana pres- 
cribes that Siva and Uma be shown separately in the Umamahesvara 
representation.*'* Among other related images described in detail in 
the Matsya Purana are those of Harihara,3'? Karttikeya,*”° Ganesa, _ 
Katyayani and Mahisdsuramardani.*” The measurements of the 
pindika form the sole topic of a whole chapter in the Agni Purana. 
This Purana also gives rules governing the construction of the images 
of Candika >¥ and Virabhadra.*™* 

One of the distinctive features of the temples in south India which 
must be addressed at this stage is the dhvajastambha,> which are 
installed at various points in the temple. The one located opposite to 


the central image of the temple is of the highest importance, its location 
is fixed close to the Nandin and the Balipith 


a. The Agamas have 
prescribed the ceremonial installation of the dhvajastambha.*”° The 
annual festival of the temple (brah 


motsava) is inaugurated with the 
hoisting of the flag on this staff. The dhvajarohana marks the begin- 
ning and its avarohana, the conclusion of the brahmotsava, which 
incidentally is the greatest event in connection with the temple during 
the year. In this festival, the images are 


taken in procession round the 
temple on vehicles as prescribed, and the ratha and the tirtha-utsavas 





316 Ihid., 260.1-10. 


5 Matsya P., 259. 
318 Thid., 260.14. 


317 Thid., 260.11-21. 
319 Thid., 260.21-27. 320 Ihid., 260.45-49. 


321 Tbid., 260.52-54. 322 Thid., 260. 55-65. 
33 Agni P., 50. 324 Tbid., 62. 
325 Cf. “When one enters by the gopuram on the East of the temple of Siva, one finds 

successively before him the balipitham (the seat of sacrifice) the dhvajastambha 


and the Nandi”. Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, p. 19. 
326 Karana, I.102. 
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are celebrated at the end of the festival. The three topics of the 
dhvajastambha, the ratha and the vahang are interrelated and a brief 
reference to what the Purdnas have to Say about them would not be 
out of place here. 

To begin with, it may be pointed out that the dhvajastambha, 
the ratha and the vahanas are usually to be constructed from wood, 
but, according to the Capacity of the worshippers, they should be 
covered with either silver or golden plates. Brass and copper cover- 
ings are also sometimes found. References are found in the Agni 
Purana to the installation of the dhvajastambha, and the rituals 
relating to it are also described in another chapter.*”’ These rituals 
generally reveal Vaisnava traditions, but in the concluding part of 
their descriptions it has been remarked that the same procedure is 
applicable to other deities as well,32* the only variation being the 
insertion of the special symbol of the particular god in whose honour 
the dhvajarohana is performed. For instance, vrsabha is the crest of 
Siva’s banner. This explains his name Vrsabha-dhvaja.> The Agni 
Purdna gives a philosophical interpretation of the dhvajastambha 
on the samkhya lines. Here, the pataka is identical with prakrti, and 
the danda with purusa. The importance of the dhvajastambha is also 
emphasized in another way. First of all, the prasdda, the temple, is 
identified with the god enshrined within it. The temple, for its part, 
is declared to be symbolically represented by the dhvaja-danda. A 

more or less close symbolical relationship between the dh vajadanda 
and the deity is thus established.33° 

From among the other details of the dhvajastambha mentioned 
in the Agni Purana, the following may be specifically referred to. 
The dhvaja is erected on a kalasga, which itself is set on an egg-like 


327 Agni-P., 61 and 102. 
*°8 Esa sddharanah prokto dhvajasydrohane vidhih | 
Yasya devasya yaccihnam tanmantrena sthiram caret || 
Agni P., 61. 49-50. 
9 Karttikeya has mayira and Ganega has dkhu as their crests. 
330 Agni P., 61.28. 
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structure.*3! The danda should be of the measure of half the height of 
the image. The likeness of the god is also inscribed on the danda. An 
alternative is also suggested that the danda should be of the measure 
of half the height of the temple, measured from the base to the 
Sikhara-22 The north-eastern or the north-western corer of the temple 
is the site chosen for the erection of the danda.**? The banner is made 
of silk, and is decked with ghanta, camara and kirkini. Bamboo and 
sald are prescribed as suitable for the construction of the danda.** If 
the danda gives way during the hoisting, it brings disaster to both the 


king and the yajamdana. 
The Purdnas may.be said to be the earliest texts to specifically 


refer to the vehicles (vahanas) of the various gods. The Agamas have 
further elaborated this allocation.>35 Vrsabha is the vehicle of Siva, as 
is clearly indicated by the names Vrsabharadha and Vrsavahana of 
frequent occurrence in the Purdnas.*** The lion is the vehicle of 
Uma,?3’ the peacock that of Karttikeya,*** and the musaka that of 
Ganega. Sometimes during a festival, the same god is assigned 


different vahanas, one for each day.*” 


331 Andordhvam kalasam nyasya tadardhvam vinyased dhvajam | 
Bimbardhamanam dandasya tribhagenatha kdrayet || 
Astaram dvadasaram vd madhye murtimatdnvitam | 
Agni P,, 61.29-30. 
°°? Prasddasya tu vistare madnam dandasya Kirtitam | 
Sikhardrdhena va kuryat trtiyarddhena vd punah || 
Ibid., 61.31. 
33 Dhvajayastim devagrhe aisdnyam vayave’ tha vd. Ibid., 61.32. 
34 Agni P., 102. 335 Karana, I.140.78-80. 


36 Vamana P., 2.33; Skanda P.,, 1.2.25-60. 37 Matsya P., 157.1-19. 
338 A direct reference to the granting of a vehicle to this god is as follows: 
Dadau hutasanas tejo dadau vayus ca vahanam. Matsya P., 159. 10. 
°° Prathame Sibikam caiva dvitiye kalpapddapam | 
Bhitaripam trtlyam tu caturthe gajavahanam || - 
Paficame vrsabham proktam Kaildsam caiva sdstake | 
Saptame rathamdropya astame turagam bhavet || 
Navame tu vimdnam ca daSame tirtham dcaret | 
Kadrana, 1.140.78-80. 
“On the first day one should assign a palanquin, on the second a wish granting tree, 
on the third a bhiita spirit, on the fourth an elephant, on the fifth a bull, on the sixth 
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The ratha or the chariot is perhaps the most majestic available 
conveyance in the temple, and the day on which the deity’s chariot 
procession takes place is of great significance. The Kdrana-Agama *° 
prescribes the rituals for the consecration of the chariot designed for 
the rathotsava. The rathas are designed in various patterns. The same 
amount of skill required for constructing the images is also required 
for the construction of the ratha.**' The chariot is for the most part 
built of wood. Various Purdnic episodes are portrayed around the 
circular base of the chariot, which extends from the axle to which the 
wheels are fixed to the pitha which is provided for the occupation of 
the deity. Wooden horses are shown dragging the car. Brahma is 
presented immediately behind these horses as the charioteer. A strong 
rope is fastened round the base of the chariot, and holding the ends of 
the rope hundreds of devotees drag the chariot around the temple. 
This chariot procession may remind one of the Puranic times, for in 





the Kaildsa, on the seventh a temple car, on the eighth a horse, on the ninth a 
celestial car, on the tenth one should perform the ceremonial bath.” 


3+” Karana, 1.142. 


41 The following extract from Kandasamy Mudaliyar’s “Tamil Architecture — Its 
Development” speaks of the skill displayed by the workmen of ancient times in 
temple architecture and sculpture: “The ancient temples were the repositories of 
the different arts that flourished at the times. Besides the builder and the sculptor 
who embellished the temples, there were also painters ... the metal caster made 
bronze deities and statue lamps; the wood-carver fashioned the mounts (vdhanams) 
and richly carved the temple car; the jeweler did the jewellery and the embroiderer 
did the colourfully appliqued saddle cloths and face-masks of the temple bull and 
elephant, and the banner, flags and festoons. Even culinary artists prepared delicious 
food offerings”. TC, vol. II, nos. 3 and 4, p. 323. The scheme of allocation of 
depictions on walls of temples and temple cars is thus explained: “The space on the 
walls of temples and on the body of temple cars is divided into four parts; the 
lowest part is allotted to the figures representing dharmapurusdrtha or mortal law. 
The second is assigned to the delineation of arthapurusdrtha or wealth-producing 
activities. The third part is taken up for the representation of kKdmapurusdrtha or 
pursuits of humanity in the field of enjoyment of animal passion. The topmost part 
is allotted to delineation of moksapurusdrtha or religious pursuits to attain 
emancipation. This seems to be the order followed in the artistic carvings made on 
the walls of temples and temple cars.” Shamasastry, Proceedings and Transactions 
of the 7 All India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933. p. 781. 
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the Purdnas one comes across descriptions of how the gods prepared 
a chariot for Siva, and of how Siva riding in that chariot set out to 
destroy the three cities.**? An elaborate description of that ratha is 
given. The universe itself was the ratha, the sun and the moon were 
the wheels, the four Vedas were the four horses, and Brahma was the 
charioteer. It is not unlikely that the idea of the procession in ratha 
was derived from this Puranic description. 

It would be quite appropriate to briefly consider at this stage a 
vital question related to the subject of Siva-worship regarding the 
temple cult. Today, the temple cult prevails all over the country, but 
it is very difficult to determine with any degree of precision the 
date when temples as we know them today began to be built.*? The 
Saiva religion is perhaps the earliest known iconic religious cult, 
but there is evidence to show that the icon representing Siva was 
usually worshipped in the open rather than within any built structure. 
The remains of a structure excavated at Mohenjodaro may suggest 
the existence of halls for congregation or worship in that period, 
but there are no indications that the idols of Pasupati or any other 
god were installed in connection with these congregation halls. The 
Vedic religion is conspicuous by the absence of any references to 
images of gods or temples. Sacrifice was evidently the essence of 
the religious practices in the Vedic period. At the end of the Vedic 
period, however, the sacrificial cult began to recede into the back- 
ground, presumably making way for the temple cult. This had been 
perhaps the most outstanding feature of the transition from 
Brahmanism to popular Hinduism. All the same, it must be remem- 
bered that no specific references to temples are found in the older 
Puranas.“ At the same time, there can be hardly any doubt that the 


“2 Matsya P., 133. 16-48; Linga P., 1.72.3-24; Siva P., Jnanesvara-samhita, 24. 
Rathotsavddi kalyanam janavdsam tu sarvatah. Siva P,, VidyeSvara-samhitd, 7.22. 

*° See Appendix 5, pp. 804 ff. 

“4 The firthas are mentioned quite often. Similarly, one comes across references to 
care apartments in the houses where images of gods were installed for domestic 
worship. 
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temple cult of the Hindus has a definite Epic and Purdanic basis. 
This statement possesses special reference in respect of the temples 
of south India. Of course, the few references to temples occurring 
in some Purdnas do not by any means reflect the colossal structures 
of the South. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that some Puranic 
passages such as Liriga Purdna [.76; 92.120-162 are full of materials 
which may be said to have provided the background for the temple 
cult. 

A hypothesis may be hazarded here, that the temple of Siva is 
merely an elaboration and an artificial depiction of Kailasa, the ori ginal 
mountain abode of that god. Kailadsa is mentioned in the Epics as 
well as the Purdnas as the permanent abode of Siva.345 There he lives 
in the company of Uma, Skanda and Ganega, who are the members 
of his family. He is also surrounded by his various attendants: this 
presumably gave rise to the development of the concept of the god’s 
dwelling in a gorgeous palace with his family and attendants duly 
stationed within it. The Purdnas actually describe Siva’s abode as 
equipped with halls and pillars.**° Apart from Kailadsa, a few other 
mountain summits are also mentioned as the dwelling places of Siva.” 
Among those are the Devakita and the summit of the Mandara 
mountain. 

Another factor which must have helped the development of the 
temple cult was the assumption of Siva’s immediate presence in the 
lingas installed for worship. After the performance of the pratisthd 
ritual, he is believed to be permanently dwelling within the J/iviga. 
This being so, it was but inevitable that the environments in which 
the /iviga is installed should also be befitting the god’s presence. Thus 
it must have occurred to the devotees to create around the /iiga an 
atmosphere similar to that of Kailasa. A structure was accordingly 
built for Siva in which places were specifically assigned to the 
ancillary gods and other attendant deities. 


45 Vayu P., 1.30.82-93. 
46 Tinga P., 1.80.5 ff; 1.51.20-30. 
et Pid, Ldd« 3 ie 
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As pointed out above, the Mahabharata and the Purdnas must 
be said to indicate the earliest stage of temple worship. Though the 
terms devdyatana and devalaya do not occur in these early descrip- 
tions, they mention various tirthas which continue to be centers of 
attraction for pilgrims up to this day.>* Lingas are said to have been 
installed in all such sacred places, which were also known as kse- 
tras. The lirigas installed along the river banks under trees were 
worshipped by pilgrims. Siva himself asserts that the offerings made 
to him in such places are most acceptable to him.**” Most of the 
Saivite temples of the later times presumably grew out of these 
original places of worship, surrounded by natural scenery, in forest 
areas (Katampavanam, Punnaivanam, Nellikka, Alankatu, Tillai- 
vanam), on mountain tops, and on the banks of rivers or tanks or on 
the seashore. As Dorai Rangaswamy rightly observes, “In every 
Siva temple, there is a special tree or plant connected with the temple, 
probably because there was no other temple except the tree, to start 
with.” A few temples have actually come to be named after the names 
of such trees or plants. Indeed, every temple of Siva which was 
subsequently constructed had a sthalavrksa and a sacred river OF 
tirtha attached to it.35! The sthalavrksas in all south Indian temples 
are in the close vicinity of the central shrines. It may also be noted 





348 The Mahabharata, III.80-154 constitutes the ‘Tirtha-yatra-parvan’: Of this chapters 
80-83 speak of tirthas associated with Siva. A greater bulk of the Purdnic material 
on this subject relates to Siva and to the gods subordinate to him. The following are 
some references to important firthas occurring in the Purdnas: Avimukta: Agni P,, 
109.18; Matsya P., 22.7; Skanda P.,TV.1.26. Brahmatirtha: Agni P., | 15.36; Narada 
P,, 11.55; Skanda P., V.3.129. Dhanuskoti: Skanda P,, Il. 1.31. Dharmaranya: Skanda 
P,, I.2.1. Gokamesvara: Vardha P, 1.213. Hatakesvara: Skanda P., VI.1. Kafici: 
Brahmanda P, IV.35. Kedara: Skanda P., V1.122. Ramesvara: Skanda P., V1. 101. 
Varanasi: Matsya P., 22.7. A fairly detailed list of the firthas is given in the Appendix. 


49 _4Atra dattam hutam japtam sarvam kotigunam bhavet 
Matksetradapi sarvasmat ksetrametan mahattaram. 
Siva P., Vidyesvara samhitd, V23: 
350 “Rise of temple cult in Saivism with special reference to Tevaram”, Annals of The 
Oriental Research University of Madras, XII, Parts I & I. 
351 Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, Introduction, p. 15. 
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that each of these temples has a Purdna which proclaims the 
greatness of the temple, its vrksa, and the tirtha associated with 
it 352 

As pointed out above, the Linga Purdna mentions a few features 
of the temple built for Siva by Visvakarman on the mountain.>°? The 
halls were made of gold and the vimanas were set in various designs. 
The four entrances were decorated with bells and camaras. The 
gopuras and the prakaras are distinctly mentioned. The following 


description gives us the idea of the temple as conceived by the Puranic 
author: 


Suryamandalasankasair vimdnaisca vibhisitam | 
Sphatikairmandapaih subhrair Jambinadamayais tatha || 
Nanaratnamayais caiva digvidiksu vibhusitam | 
Gopurair gopateh Sambhoh nanabhasanabhisitaih || 
Anekath sarvato bhadraih sarvaratnamayais tathd | 
Prakarair vividhakarair astavimséatibhir vrtam || 
Upadvarair mahadvarair vidiksu vividhair drdham |** 


“(Siva’s residence on Kailasa) is adorned with towers looking like 
the orb of the sun, halls of crystal, bright, full of gold and diverse 
precious stones, decorated in cardinal and intermediary directions 
with gopuras ornamented with varied decorations, numerous, auspi- 
cious, full of precious stones, surrounded by twenty-eight compounds 
of diverse shapes, with main and secondary gates, diversified in 
intermediary directions.” 


In this connection, attention may be drawn to the fact that Nandin 
was posted as the guardian at the entrance of the temple. This practice 
continues even to this day, as Nandin is installed at the entrance of 
every temple of Siva. Wood and bricks are mentioned as the materials 


352 See Appendix 6, pp. 806 ff. . | - 

*$3 At the end of the description of Kailasa, the temple of Siva is mentioned. Liriga P, 
LOL. 

354 Tinga P., 1.80.23-26. 
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commonly used for the construction of the temples.*** The Linga 
Purana also speaks of various styles of temple structures, such as 
dravida, ndgara and Vesdra.**’ Reference to kita and mandapa iS 
significant. The building of temples is encouraged by the assurances 
of merits accruing therefrom. The builder of a temple is accorded a 
very high place in the next world.**’ Even children who make /ingas 
of Siva and worship them are said to attain Rudraloka. The Linga 
Purana further enumerates the various mountain abodes of Siva, which, 
in all probability, served as models for various types of temples of 
Siva in later times. Among those mountain-abodes are mentioned 
Kailasa, Mandara, Meru, Nisada, Niladri, Sikhara and Mahendra-Saila. 

The proper maintenance of a temple is said to bring greater merit 
than its very erection. The fact that the repairer of the temple excels 
the builder is duly emphasized. It has been suggested that if one cannot 
afford to build a temple oneself, one should at least seek employment 
where the construction of a temple is in progress. Similarly, immense 
merit is said to accrue even from the mere keeping of a temple clean. 
The Puranas speak of the merit derived by people performing various 
services for the temples. The highest place among these, of course, 1s 
assigned to worship in temples, which is proclaimed as being superior 


to the sacrifices like the asvamedha.>** 


385 See K.V. Vaze, “Construction of Hindu Temples”, ABORI, vol. VIII, p. 206 for an 
account of Hindu writers on temple architecture: “It is significant to point out 
nowhere in the Agamas and the allied texts the episodes relating to the separate 
murtis are described. The Purdnas alone seem to have done this.” 

386 Tinga Purana, 1.77. P.K. Acharya explains the three styles as follows: “A building 
must belong to one of the three main styles called ndgara or northern, Vesara or 
Eastern, and Dravida or Southern. The northem style is distinguished by its 
quadrangular shape. The Eastern style of temple is marked by its round shape from 
the neck upwards. In the Southern style the upper-portion of buildings from the 
neck is octagonal”. P.K. Acharya, “The Origin of Hindu Temple”, JC, vol. I, p. 93. 
For further information about the Southern style of the Hindu Temple, see Zimmer, 
Art of India and Asia, pp. 278-287. 

357 Tasmdat sarvaprayatnena bhaktya bhaktaih Sivdlayam | 
Kartavyam sarvayatnena dharmakamarthasiddhaye || 

Linga P., 1.77.6. 

8 Linga PL L.77:55: 
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However, the paucity of references to images and temples in the 
Epics and the Puranas cannot be gainsaid. All that can be said about 
these texts with some amount of certainty is that they prepared the 
way for such worship which became an established fact soon after. 
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Forms oF SAIvA WorSHIP AND RITUAL 
IN THE SOUTH 


It has been shown in the previous chapter that the Purdnas 
constitute, to a large extent, the basis of the iconolatry which is widely 
prevalent as an essential characteristic of the Agamic Saivism of the 
South. The present chapter, which forms a continuation of the study 
of the same characteristics of Agamic Saivism, seeks to investigate 
another important aspect, the rites and religious practices associated 
with these images. This investigation will reveal the fact that this 
new form of Siva worship did not by any means emerge suddenly, 
but that it was the outcome of a long and gradual development. It 
would become evident that it had been influenced in no small measure 
by the old Vedic traditions which had continued to be held in high 
veneration. Of course, the introduction into anew context of the image 
cult — which, incidentally, was foreign to Vedic religion — did imply 
the need for the invention of new rites which would be more suitable 
for the worship of these images. Most of these rites can, accordingly, 
be shown to not belong to the Vedic ritual traditions,! yet the influence 


!_ By comparisons and contrasts, in his History of the Tamils P.T.S. Aiyangar has 
revealed the special characteristics of the Agamas (pp. 104-106). In this connection 
he points out that “the essence of the Vaidika rites is the pouring of oblations, but of 
the Agamika one is upacdra, washing, decking and feeding the god, in fact, showing 
him all the attentions due to a human guest, or a human king. Hence in the Vaidika 
rite no physical representation or representative of the deity worshipped was 
necessary, visible fire representing all the gods; in the Agamika rites the only deity 
worshipped had to be represented by some visible emblem, the emblem being ... a 
linga, a sdlagrdma, or above all a picture or statue of the deity in brick or mortar, 
stone or metal made in shape assigned to him by his worshippers.” P. 106. 

While commenting on the relative importance of the Vedas and the Agamas, 
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of the latter on the system of the Saiva rituals (with which we are 

immediately concemed) becomes manifest in several ways. A brief 
survey of Vedic ritualism is therefore expected to provide a suitable 
background for the present investigation. This survey may be followed 
by a study of the forms of worship which had evolved in the Epics 
and the Purdnas, as these texts form a connecting link between the 
earlier and the later system of Siva worship. It is significant that such 
features of the Puranic religious practices as tapas, tirtha, dhyana, 
vrata, and stotra, which were unknown to the Vedic system of worship, 
played an intrinsic rule in the later system of worship. However, as 
pointed out above, one can ill-afford to ignore the tremendous 
influence which Vedic religion has exercised on almost all the Hindu 
religious cults of the later period. 

To begin with, attention may be drawn to the fact that the Vedic 
literature has served as a veritable repository of religious materials 
from which the new religious systems of the Epic and the Puranic 
period drew liberally. Vedic mantras are usually employed for repe- 
tition during the performance of Agamic rituals.? In this regard, a 


Radhakrishnan says, “The only real books are the Vedas and the Saiva Agamas ... 
Of them, the Vedas are general and gi 


revealed for the benefit of the bless 


Vedanta. Both are said to be given out by god.” Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 
vol. II, p. 723. 


2 Cf. Atha va brahmandn viprdn Sivakumbhasamanvitan | 
Rudrasankhyan samahitya ardhamandapasamsthitan || 
Japet samkalpapijam ca ekadaSapardyanam | 


Rudraparayanante Ca punah punar nivedayer | 
Karana, 1.42.8-1]. 


“Or after calling learned brahmanas..., eleven in number, standing in the ardha- 


mandapa, one should do the recitation 6f announcement of the worship and the 


recitation by the eleven reciters... At the end of recitation of the Rudra hymns, one 
should again perform offerings.” 


And: Vyahrtyahutikam karyam pratidravyam Punal punah | 
Brahmajajiidnamantrena hutva brahmasilar, sprset | 
Ibid., 1.59.150-2, 


“An offering should be done of each substance again and again with a wahrti... 
After offerings with mantras from the Veda one should touch the brahmasild. 
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special reference may be made to chapter 65 of the Purva-karana, 
entitled Mantradravychomavidhi-patala; which contains Agamic 
injunctions prescribing the employment of various Vedic mantras at 
the offering of the homadravyas. Similarly, many of the elements of 
Vedic sacrifice can be shown to have become essential constituents 
of later Saiva ritualism. Among these may be mentioned the use of 
the vedi and the agni-kundas and the employment of the three agnis 
Ghavaniya, gdrhapatya and daksindgni, to which a few more can be 
added. The production of agni from the aranis and the several types 
of officiating priests (rtviks) are other important features of the Vedic 
sacrificial tradition which are retained in Agamic ritual. In almost all 
these cases, the dcdrya or the guru performs the rituals on behalf of 
the yajamana, as does the adhvaryu in the case of the Vedic yajna. 
A reference may be made at this stage to the view that the origin 

of the Epic and Puranic religion, especially of the Saivism of these 
texts, was to be traced to the pre-Vedic period. This view, though 
highly plausible, may not be given serious consideration here because 
no positive evidence can be adduced in support of it. For one thing, 
enough material has not been forthcoming which might throw light 
on the ritualism of the Mohenjodaro period.‘ As has been pointed out 





And: Sarikhadundubhinddaisca gitanrttasamdyutam | 
Brahmaghosasamdyuktam ndndbhaktisamanvitam | 

Ibid., I. 59.196. 
“To the accompaniment of songs and dance with the sound of the conch and large 
drum, joined to the recitation of Veda, full of devotion....” 
For the employment of Vedic mantras in non-Vedic rituals, see Agni P., 56.18-31, 
and also ibid., 96.37-41. 

3” Karana, I, p. 373. 

Cf. “The Agamas and the Tantras amplify the teaching of the Vedas by giving us 
new mantras and rituals and by clarifying and amplifying and systematizing the 
philosophic thought containted in the Vedas.” Ramaswamy Sastni, “The Agamic 
Advance on Vedic Thought”, Kunhan Rajah Presentation Volume, p. 75. 

‘ Attempts have, however, been made to expound upon the ritual system of 
Mohenjodaro, but these are not at all convincing. They are characterized by a lack of 
factual and direct evidence from the Mohenjodaro finds. Among such attempts, those 
made by A.P. Karmarkar in his The Religions of India are noteworthy. The author 
discusses in this work the main offshoots of the religion which he calls the 
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elsewhere, even the religious character of the various objects unearthed 
in the Indus Valley is under dispute. Under such circumstances, how 
could one speak of the rituals of the period? Most of the views 
expressed so far about the religion of the Indus Valley are at best 
speculative. Karmarkar, who follows on the foot-steps of Father Heras, 
asserts that the new elements in the Epic and Puranic rituals which 
are completely absent in the Vedic counterpart can only be explained 
away as being foreign to the Aryan tradition, and therefore Dravidian 
in character. The civilization of Mohenjodaro is, according to 
Karmarkar, essentially Dravidian. He therefore argues that the 
Mohenjodaro religion must be assumed to have been the source of 
the religion of the Epics and the Puranas, which are therefore also 
Dravidian in character.* Otherwise, he asks, how is one to explain the 
sudden appearance of these elements in the Epic and the Purdnic 
periods? According to Karmarkar, the religion of the Epics and the 
Puranas is therefore nothing but the continuation of the religion of 
Mohenjodaro. He further asserts that the Epics and the Purdnas must 
be regarded as essentially containing the statement of the Dravidian 
religion recorded in the Sanskrit language.° It is, indeed, difficult to 
persuade oneself either to accept or to reject these views completely. 
All that one can say about them is that the materials so far made 


seine cg Csi 

Vratya religion (Dravidian?), and he even speaks of a philosophy propounded in the 
Indus Valley period. The author claims to have done, in this work, a detailed survey 
of the Mohenjodaro inscriptions and other finds, the original of some twenty Purdnas, 
Upa-Purdnas, the Vedic, Brahmanic, Upanisadic, Epic, Tantric and other allied 
literature. The author is of opinion that the Purdnas contain the history of man from 
the early beginnings of history down to about the 14" century AD. With a view to 
establishing this, he fabricates an ingenious theory that the Epics and the Purdnas 
reflect a tradition which is merely a continuation of that of the Mohenjodaro period. 
“But the relics found on the proto-Indian site have really thrown a wonderful light 
on the history of the pre-Aryan gods, temples and ritual. In fact, it can be emphatically 
stated that the Mohenjodarians had an independent religious cult of their own, which 
was generally called anyavrata by the Vedic bards. It is really from this that the 
later systems of rituals must have drawn inspiration”. Karmarkar, The Religions of 
India, vol. I, p. 195. 


6 Karmarkar, op.cit., pp. 29 f; also p. 35. 


A 
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available in connection with the Mohenjodaro civilization do not 
warrant any definite statement regarding the religious practices of 
that period. One cannot be sure of any hypothesis in that regard until 
the Mohenjodaro seals are satisfactorily deciphered. On the other 
hand, the Veda can definitely be shown to have chronologically 
preceded the Epics and the Purdnas. What may therefore be assumed 
to follow logically from this circumstance is that the Vedic religion 
must have influenced the religion of the Epics and the Puranas. 
Accordingly, in the present chapter, a large part of which is devoted 
to the study of the rituals of Agamic Saivism, an attempt is made to 
present a connected picture of the ritual traditions, particularly of the 
Epic and Puranic rites and their continuation in the Agamic Saiva 
religion, taking into account the Vedic influences incidentally. 
Inasmuch as the ritualism in the Vedic period is concerned, we 
may begin by pointing out that, contrary to the usual assumption, 
even the Reveda reflects a fairly well-developed ritual tradition which 
varies between the simplest offerings of oblations like ghee and honey 
and its advanced forms like the sacrifices. Sacrificial accessories like 


the vedi, ladles, pressing stones, ox-hides, and yuipa are mentioned at 


various places in the Veda.’ Instances may also be cited of the 


occurrences of the names of such officiating priests as potr, prasastr, 
nestr, and even brahman, though the functions ascribed to these priests 
are not quite distinct.” However, it may be safely asserted that the 
religion of the Rgveda was for the most part a religion of prayer and 
invocation which was on its way in its development into a religion of 
sacrifice. This latter religion attained further elaboration only in the 
Yajurveda and the Brahmanas. The Rgveda mostly reveals a simple 


form of worship which may be characterized as a precursor of all 
The poet-priest of the Rgveda 


subsequent forms of complex rituals. 
them as his humble offering.” 


composed songs and devoutly offered 


7 See Potdar, Sacrifice in the Rgveda, pp. 63-94. 
8 Ibid., pp. 163-168. 
9 RV,1.31.6;1.154.3; 11.29.8; 01.41.18; IV.3.3; [V.6.1; IV.16.2; V.11.3; VL.5.6; VI1.38.4. 
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The poet is even said to have taken the care to shape his songs in 
such a way as would make these songs worthy of being offered to the 
divinity.'° Incidentally, it may be pointed out that references are also 
not wanting to bowing down before the gods while paying abeisance 
to them.!! 
As indicated above, the Yajurveda represents the next stage in 
the development of ritual. This Veda mainly contains a detailed 
description of the sacrificial rites which had grown highly complex 
in the meantime, interspersed with endless discussions. One sees in 
this Veda a forerunner of the Brahmanas. The Rgvedic mantras repea- 
ted in this Samhitd are adapted to some or another aspect of the 
sacrificial ritual. These sacrificial ceremonies, as well as the yajus 
formulas employed in connection with them, were designed not so 
much to serve the purpose of worshipping the gods in the sense in 
which we understand the word ‘worship’ today, but rather to magically 
influence the gods and to induce them to grant the desires of the 
performer of the sacrifice. However, the Yajurveda may be also said 
to have initiated a religious practice which has a special relevance to 
the subject matter of this chapter and which has continued to exercise 
its influence up to the present times. This practice consists of enume- 
rating within a single homogeneous text the various names and epithets 
of the same god. The Satarudriya * in this manner enumerates the 
many epithets of Rudra. In this regard it may be mentioned that in the 
temples of the South where Agamic traditions prevail the god is 
propitiated with a religious rite (arcana) in which flowers are offered 
accompanied by a recital of the various names of the god. As has 
been already pointed out, this practice is already referred to in the 
Puranas. In one Purdna,'3 for instance, Visnu is said to have perfor- 
med an arcana of Siva with an offering of one thousand flowers, 
each flower being offered accompanying the utterance of one separate 





RV, VII.86.8; also .143.7 and VIL.28.1-2. 

" Cf. RV, 1.67.3; 11.23.13; T.1.2; IV.5.11; V.1.12; VI.2.4; VOL.19.5; [X.11.6; X.31.12. 
2 TS, IV.5.1. 

3 Linga P, 1.98. 
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name. The origin of the arcand can be definitely traced back to the 
Satarudriya in which, as in the arcana formulas, the names of the 
god are enumerated in the dative case, each name being followed by 
the word namas. Several such collections of names and epithets 
attributed to Siva, such as the Sivasahasranama and the Sivastotta- 
raSatanama, have come down to us. Some of them have originally 
formed parts of the Purdnas and the Mahabharata." Also written are 
similar collections of names of all the ancillary deities of Saivism, 
such as Ganesa, Karttikeya and Devi.'5 It may be pointed out that the 
repetitions of these names in the dative case with the word mamas 
affixed to each of them, as in the Satarudriya, may be spoken of as a 
ritual tradition which had been more particularly developed in the 
South. Another significant contribution to the Saiva ritual tradition 
made by the Yajurveda consists of the various mantras and the mystic 
syllables which, along with several others modeled on them, were 
often employed in the rituals of Saivism. Among such terms of mystic 
import may be mentioned svahda and svadha which also occur in the 
Reveda, and vasat, vet, vat and, above all, the most important Om.'° 
The vyahrtis bhih, bhuvah, and suvah also belong to the same 
category. Modelled on these are the syllables ham, ham and haum 





'4 Mahabharata, XIII.17.1-182; Siva P, Jridna-samhitda, 1-132; Brahmanda P., 1.38; 
Linga P., 1.65.48 ff; Vayu P, 1.30.180-284. One thousand names of Uma are 
enumerated in Karma P., 1.12.61-199. 

'S The following are some of the most important post-Purdnic sahasranamas. (These 
are contained in the Brhatstotraratndkaram edited in two volumes by the Nimaya 
Sagar press, Bombay, 1952) Ganesasahasrandmastotram (p. 34), Sivdstottaranama- 
stotram (p. 189), SubrahmanydstottaraSatandmastotram (p. 351), Lalitdsahasra- 
ndmastotram (p. 351) and so on. The latter, according to the popular version, forms 
part of the Brahmdnda Purana. The colophon of the sahasrandma as given in the 
popular version (e.g. Brhatstotraratndkara, p. 372) reads: Itt sribrahmandapurane 
Lalitopakhyane Hayagrivagastyasamvdde lalitdsahasrandmastotram sampurnam. 
The Bombay edition of the Brahmdnda Purana, however, does not give this 
Ssahasrandma. 

'* Winternitz, HIL, vol. I, p. 185. 

Most probably this ‘Arim’ is taken from the paricadasaksari, consisting of fifteen 

syllables (in some cases sixteen) held sacred to the goddess. 


—s 
os 
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relating to Siva, gam to Ganesa, sam to Saravanabhava or Karttikeya 
and hrim to Devi.'’ Every time the divinities are invoked, their 
respective mystic syllables, the bijaksaras, are prefixed to the mantras. 
An analysis of the contents of the Atharvaveda would indicate 
the close connections this Samhita has with the ritual cult. The hymns 
and the mantras of the Atharvaveda are felated to one rite or another, 
though not necessarily sacrificial in character. As a matter of fact, 
most of these rites are outside the pale of orthodoxy.'* In them, one 
sees a kind of blending of magic and ritual — a mix which has an 
important bearing on the Saiva ritual practices in the later times. 
The contribution of the Brahmanas to the ritual cult is immense, 
and naturally so, for these texts have ritual as their sole concern. The 
term Brahmana itself implies a collection of pronouncements and 
discussions by the priests regarding the theory and practice of sacrifice. 
The various sacrifices, big and small, mentioned in the Samhitdas of 
the Krsna and the Sukla Yajurveda are again dealt with in this literature 
in a more elaborate manner. The change in the religious outlook and 
practices registered in the Brdhmanas becomes soon evident. For 
instance, the importance of the gods of the Reveda, who had continued 
to wield power for a long time, now began to definitely dwindle. In 
the Brahmanas, these gods became merely subservient to sacrifice. 
Indeed, it was to sacrifice itself that they are indebted for their very 
existence and power.’® The repercussions of this Brahmanic pheno- 
menon of the act of worship dominating and superseding the very 
divinity to be worshipped on the later forms of worship cannot be 
said to have been inconsequential. 
The Aranyakas mark the transition from the ritual cult of the 
Brahmanas to the spiritual tendencies which reached their climax in 


'8 Winternitz, HIL, vol. I, p. 126. The invocations and incantations found in this Veda 
are used both to bring prosperity to the performer (santa, paustika, bhaisaja) as 
also to cause calamity to his enemy (abhicdra, ghora, ydtu). At the same time this 
Samhita contains hymns and mantras intended for sacrificial purposes as well. 
These were included in this Samhita presumably with a view to secure for it a 
connection with orthodoxy and recognition as the fourth Veda. 


'° Cf. Winternitz, HIL, vol. I, p. 196. 
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the Upanisadic and the Buddhist periods.” It is true that the Aranyakas 
do not dilate as the Bradhmanas do upon the rules relating to the 
performance of the sacrifice, nor do they undertake to expound the 
various details of the sacrificial procedure. Neither have they repu- 
diated sacrifice altogether; they speak of it in mystic and philosophical 
terms. In other words, they preach a new doctrine of the symbolism 
of sacrifice. In the Aranyakas, one sees the transition from the phy- 
sical to the psychological plane in the matter of performing sacrifices. 
The Upanisads go still further. They advocate a higher path, the path 
of pure knowledge. Ritualism now begins to recede to the background. 


Passages discouraging or, in some cases, even denouncing sacrificial 


practices are not rare in the Upanisads.” These texts neither indulge 


in the mythological glorification of the gods of the Rgveda, nor occupy 
themselves with the elaboration of the sacrificial ritual which is 
represented in all its complex details in the Brahmanas.” 

On the whole, sacrificial ritual in one form or another may be 
said to have been the center of Vedic religion. In most of its forms, 
the offerings made to the gods were assigned the greatest importance. 





20 While the Murnidaka-Upanisad says, plavahyete adrdhah yajnarapah (1.2.7), the 
Buddhist texts totally denounce the sacrificial systems: for instance, according to 
Dhammapada, Vagga 8, verses 7-9, the worship of an Arhat is better than sacrifice. 

21 Reference may be made to the sacrifice performed by the king of Kosala and the 
Buddha’s discourse on it. Purification by water is meaningless. This idea is empha- 
sized in the Sanyuttanikdya, 9th sutta. The Punyatirthas are condemned in the 
Majjhimanikaya, 1.7. 

The Buddhist attitude towards sacrifice is expressed in the Dighanikdya also 
(I.st. Vagga Kiitadanta sutta). 

22 Cf. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, Pp. 2 ff and also 120. “The older 
Upanisads were so deeply conscious of the hostile character of the entire ritualistic 
systems of the Brdhmanas that they could concede to it only a relative recognition. 
It is true that direct attacks are rarely found in the extant texts. Antagonistic 
explanations, however, of the sacrificial rites are all the more frequently offered by 
way either of allegorical interpretation or the substitution of other and usually 
<n ideas in their place.” Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 

2. 

23 It must, however, be pointed out that a few Upanisads share the characteristics of 

the Brdhmanas. 
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Even within the grhya rites this peculiarity was evident, though ona 
smaller scale. Quite a rich variety of srauta and grhya rituals had 
evolved during the Vedic period, and for a time they more or less 
completely eclipsed the other forms of worship. As indicated else- 
where, in these rituals the form of worship dominated over the spirit 
of worship. The religion of the Epics and the Purdnas, on the other 
hand, was essentially composite in form and eclectic in spirit. While 
not discouraging the yajfias of the Vedic model, it adopted and actively 
sponsored various other forms of worship, some of which had formerly 
been in vogue in the pre-Vedic non-Aryan period, while some others 
had been developed by the popular tribal religious cults. Among these 
may be prominently mentioned tapas, the cult of the firthas, the stotras 
or the worship of the gods by means of the utterances of praise hymns, 
dhyana or meditation on the gods, the observance of vratas in honour 
of the gods, and the puja, which soon became the most popular mode 
of propitiation. These non-Vedic ways of propitiation and worship 
were presumably adopted and sponsored on account of the pressure 
of circumstances. The center of religious interest now shifted from 
the Vedic gods and the sacrifices offered to them to the trinity of the 
Hindu gods and the various new modes of worshipping them. 

It would be before this background and on the basis of the 
materials derived from the Epics and the Purdnas that we might now 
undertake a brief study of these new modes of worship, namely yajria, 
tapas, tirthas, stotras, dhyana, vrata and puja, particularly inasmuch 
as they relate to Saivism. 


1. Yajiia 
Throughout the history of Hindu religion, the Vedas have 
always been held in high veneration, and their ultimate authority has 


been unanimously recognised by all the orthodox schools of thought.” 
The high regard for the Vedas and the respect that was generally shown 





“ Excepting the Buddhists, the Jains and the Carvakas, all the other schools of thought, 
both religious and philosophical, regard the Vedas with high veneration. In later 
religious sects, in an enthusiasm to glorify bhakti, the Vedas are much belittled. 
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to the srotrivas who were proficient in them was reflected in the Epics 
and the Purdnas,* though in the latter works such regard and respect 
become less marked. As a matter of fact, this Epic tendency to afford 
a high place to the brahmanas (who were characterized as the veritable 
gods on earth),?° especially those well-versed in the Vedas, may be 
said to have continued even to this day. There is therefore no wonder 
that the yajrias continued to be performed even in the Epic and Puranic 
periods.?” Nevertheless there are clear indications in the Epics and 
the Puranas, particularly in the latter, that conditions were then beco- 
ming less propitious for sacrifice and that the Vedic ritual traditions 
were steadily losing their hold on the minds of the people.** 

As for the continuation of the sacrificial tradition in the Epics 
and the Purdnas, two distinct places of that tradition may be indicated. 
One of these relates to the performance of sacrifices prescribed by 
the Veda and systematized by the srauta texts. Prominent among the 
Srauta-yajnas mentioned in the Epics and the Puranas are the 
vajapeya, the rdjastiya, the asvamedha and the sautramani.” The 





*> Cf. Vacayitva dvijasresthan dadhipatraghrtaksataih | 

Niskair gobhir hiranyena vacobhis ca mahddhanaih || 

Vardhamand jaydsirbhih stitamdgadha vandibhih | 
MBA, VIII.1.11-12. 

Istam me bahubhir yajnaih dattaé vipresu daksinah | Ibid., IX.5.27. 

Bradhmands tata loke sminn arcaniyah sada mama | 

Ete bhiimicarda deva vadgvisd saprasddakah || 

Ibid., X1I.39.38. 

“T have offered many sacrifices and given daksinds to brahmins. Brahmins should 

always be honoured by me in this world. They are gods moving on earth; they have 

a speech harsh like poison or a favourable mind.” 

Bradhmanan vacayethas tvam arthasiddhijayasisah | MBh, X11.72.5. 

*” It was, of course, not to be expected that the faith in such a deep-rooted religious 
institution like sacrifice would be demolished all of a sudden. 

*® The trimirti cult, for instance, presumes the subordination of Indra, Agni and all 
other Vedic gods, who are afforded high place in the sacrifice. 

* The Mahabharata contains more specific references to actual performance of 
Sacrifices. King Mahabhisa is said to have performed one thousand sacrifices and 
one hundred vdjapeya sacrifices and thereby incurred the pleasure of Indra and thus 
attained svarga: MBh, 1.91.2. The Pandavas performed the rajastiya sacrifice: 


2 


a 
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importance of sacrifice in general is indicated in the Mahabharata 
by the mention of the gods having themselves performed sacrifice. 
In one passage, Brahma, Rudra and Sakra are described as having 
been engaged in performing sacrifices in which daksind was liberal- 
ly distributed.*° Indra is said to have attained Indrahood and excelled 
all other gods by performing various sacrifices. Similarly, Mahadeva, 
who had offered himself as an oblation in a sarvamedha, had his 
glory spread out in all the worlds.*! In the Epics and the Purdnas, 
sacrifices are described to have been performed by kings as well as, 





Ibid., 1.1.84-85. Bharata performed many sacrifices, and in this respect he is said to 
have resembled Indra: /bid., 1.69.7. Other references to sacrifices are: ibid., 1.48.4- 
10; 01.187.8-9; 011.121.1-8; 11.27.14 and so on. 

Frequent are the references that are found to the (Vedic) sacrifice performed by 
Daksa, and in it Siva was refused his share. For references see Chapter V under 
Virabhadra. Among the many references to the ASvamedha, the following may be 
cited: Padma P., Patala khanda, 44; Brahma P,, 11.57; Linga P., 11.1.6-7. The 
following quotations indicate how the sacrifices in vogue during the Purdnic period 
had a strong rival in the /iriga-form of worship: 

Pade pade yajnaphalam sa prdpnoti na samSayah | Vamana P., 46.17. 
Lingasya darsanddeva agnistomaphalam labhet | Ibid.,46.33. 
Smaranam piijanam caiva prandmo bhaktiparvakam | 
Pratyekam asvamedhasya yajnasya samam ucyate || 
Linga P., I1.1.6-7. 
Sautrdmanesca yajnasya phalam prapnoti madnavah | Matsya P., 183.75. 
Vajapeyasatair istvd yallabheta dvijottamah | 
Vipro lingatriradtresu madbhaktyd tadasnute || 
Asvamedhasahasrais ca samyag istvd ca yat phalam | 
Masena tad avdpnoti ... 
Siva P., Sanatkumdra-samhitd, 14.48-62. 
30 Tatra brahmd ca rudras ca sakras capi suresvarah | 
Sametya vividhaih yajnaih yajante ‘nekadaksinaih || 
MBA, V1.7.17. 
31 Yajnair indro vividhair annavadbhir 
Devan sarvan abhyaydn mahaujah | 
Tenendratvam prdpya vibhrdjate sau 
Tasmdd yajrie sarvamevopayojyam || 
Mahddevah sarvamedhe mahdtma 
Hutvdtmdnam devadevo vibhitah | 
Visvan lokdn vydpya vistabhya kirtya 
Virocate dyutimdn kyttivasah || 
MBA, XiI.20.11-2. 
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rarely, by sages.** Such sacrifices, however, soon receded into the 
background, because the new religious atmosphere created by the 
Epics and the Purdnas was not conducive to their further continuation. 

The other phase represents a tradition of the Vedic sacrifice it- 
self, which was considerably altered and adapted to suit the new 
conditions.23 This modified sacrificial system has a special relevance 
to our study. The Puranas often refer to the sacrifice performed by 
Daksa.‘ In the normal Vedic sacrifices, Rudra was given a rather odd 
treatment. The god, who was regarded as not belonging to the hie- 
rarchical Vedic pantheon, did not receive any share in the regular 
sacrificial oblations.*> Even later, all that he got was the remnants of 
the oblations. In the post-Vedic period, however, the conditions had 
changed drastically and Rudra, or rather Siva, had become a powerful 
member of the trinity and could no longer be denied his due share of 





32 Tena yajnair bahuvidhair istam paryaptadaksinain | 
Sa rdja viryavdn dhimdn avapya vasu puskalam || 
MBA, VIL.58.3. 


Sibi, a regular performer of sacrifice, W 
33 Ramaswamy Sastri, in his paper entitled 


as favoured by Rudra. MBA, VII.58.12-15. 
“The Agamic advance on Vedic Thought”, 


draws our attention to the fact that “Very few of the Vedic sacrifices have survived, 
though abundant lip homage is paid to them. They have been sublimated and 
transcended by Agamic rituals, and sacrifices and other sadhands”. See Kunhan 
Raja Presentation Volume, p. 77. 

344 MBh, X.18.1-26, also XIII.160; Brahma P, 1.32, also 37; Brahmdanda P., 1.13; 
Bhagavata P., 1V.5; Garuda P,, [.5.35-38; Harivansa I.32; Kalika P., 17; Kurma 
P,, 1.14 and 15; Lirga P, 1.96 and 100; Siva P, Jnana-samhita, 7; ibid., Vayu- 
Samhita, 15-20; Skanda P., 1.3 and 4: Vamana P., 5; Varaha P,, 21; Vayu P, 1.30. 

35 Cf. Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH, 1, pp. 97. This treatment which is reflected 
in the references given in the previous footnote, is clearly recorded in the following 
verses: 

Yasmat tvam matkrte’nistam rsinam krtavanast | 
Tasmat sdrdham surair yajne na tvam yaksyanti vai dvijah || 
Hutvéhutim tava krira hyapah spraksyanti karmasu | 
Brahmanda P.,, 1.3.73. 

“Because you have committed an undesired gesture to me and the sages, the Brahmins 
will not offer you an oblation with other gods in sacrifices. After doing an oblation 
to you, they will touch water in rituals.” 

In this connection also see chapter II. Pp. 93-94. 
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the sacrifice. In the Purdnas one reads detailed accounts of the 
punishments meted out to Daksa for having refused Siva his share.® 
Actually, Daksa had invited to his sacrifice all the gods except Siva, 
and even these participants were punished by Siva.3? Matters were 
set right only after Brahma proclaimed that, from that day onwards, 
Siva was to be given a prominent share in the sacrifices.3* Thus we 
may note the coming into existence of a new sacrificial tradition which 
differed from the regular Vedic tradition, particularly in respect of 
the allotment of a share to Rudra-Siva. The Mahabharata refers to 
the yajfias which were performed in honour of Siva.2? King Jarasandha 
propitiated Siva by performing a y4aga in his honour.*° One also comes 
across casual references in the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata to 
the animals offered to Siva in sacrifice.*! 


At the same time, passages are not wanting in the Purdnas which 
seek to minimize the importance of sacrifices by means of such 
Statements saying the propitiation of Siva by the various methods 


$e 
*° He cursed that Daksa be born a mortal. Garuda P, 1.5.35-38. 
” Karma P, I.15.49-80; Vardha P., 21.39-77. 
8 Evam uktva hariharau tada lokapitamahah | 
Brahma lokan uvacedam rudrabhdgo sya diyatam || 
Rudrabhago Jyesthabhaga itiyam vaidikt Srutih | 
Stutim ca devah kuruta rudrasya paramesthinah || 
Vardha P., 21.66-67. 
°° Sa katham mdnusair devam yastum icchasi Sankaram | MBh, II.20. 8-10. 
MBA, I1.13.63. 
*! While searching for Sit4, Hanumat is said to have grown desperate and to have 
remarked: 
Rdvanarn va vadhisyami daSagrivam mahadbalam | 
Kdmam astu hrtd sita pratydcirnam bhavisyati || 
Athavainam samutksipya uparyupari sGgaram | 
Ramayopaharisydmi pasum paSupateriva |] 
Ram., V.13.49-50. 
The Mahabharata refers to the offering of animal-offerings to Rudra: 
Atraiva rudro rdjendra pasum ddattavan makhe | 
Rudrah pasum mdnavendra bhago’yam iti cabravit || 
Hrte paSau tada devas tam ticur bharatarsabha | 
Ma parasvam abhidrogdha ma dharman sakalan nasih || 
MBA, III.114. 7-8. 
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taught in the Puranas is far superior to the performance of the Vedic 
yajnas.*? This may be said to represent the third phase. 

It was natural that the yajria-tradition should become generally un- 
popular in the Puranas, for these texts essentially reflect a religion of the 
people at large. A Vedic sacrifice was usually unwieldy and was often 
beyond the reach of the common man. The Purdnas, therefore, sought 
to cater to his needs by providing alternative modes of worship which 
would be easily accessible to even the average devotee. It may also be 
pointed out that, while a Vedic sacrifice held forth the promise of the 
fruits to be enjoyed only in the life hereafter, most Puranic forms of 
worship were believed to yield results during the course of this life itself. 
In this regard, a comparison between Vedic yajna and Puranic tapas 
would prove quite revealing. The asuras who practiced tapas by sub- 
jecting their bodies to severe mortification are described to have derived 
the relevant benefits and to have lived long to enjoy the superionty which 
they gained over the devas.* In the Puranas one often reads of the asuras, 
who through their tapas secured boons from the gods and who, on the 
strength of these boons, often had those very gods at their mercy. It has 
to be noted that wherever the practicing of fapas is mentioned in the 
Puranas, the almost immediate securing of its benefits is also invariably 
mentioned. This cannot be said to be the case with sacrifice. And if tapas 
was found difficult to practice, there were also other easier but equally 
efficacious ways of winning the favour of the god. Reference may be 
made to another significant point, that while yajna concerned itself with 
several gods at a time, the new modes of worship such as tapas, dhyana 
and piija usually centred around one single god who usually happened 
to be one of the trinity.“* As may be easily imagined, this feature of the 
new worship considerably enhanced its ‘effectivity’. 


*2 Vardnasijahnavibhyam samgame lokavisrute | 
Upavasam tu yah krtva vipran santarpayennarah || 
Sautrdmanesca yajnasya phalam prdpnoti manavah| MatsyaP, 183.73-75. 

4) The asuras became the rulers of the three cities which were given to them by the 
god, and they lived long to enjoy the results of their achievements. 

“ The ultimate withdrawal of Brahma from the sphere left only Siva and Visnu to 
share this high honour. 
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2. Tapas 


The word tapas is of very early occurrence. Even in the Reveda, 
for instance, the seven rsis are referred to as together betaking them- 
selves to the practice of tapas.*’ Again, in one of the later hymns of 
the Rgveda, Truth, Righteousness, and with them the entire universe 
are said to be born of tapas.** In the well-known Nasadiyasikta,” 
tapas is also shown to be playing an important role in the matter of 
the creation of the universe. According to the Atharvaveda, the first 
born skambha arose out of srama and tapas and permeated the 
universe.“ We are further told in that Veda that it is through the tapas 
with which he discharges his duties that the brahmacarin satisfies 
his teacher, the gods, and the realms of space, he ascends as high as 
the sun, he protects both the worlds, ands so on.*? 

Two significant facts seem to emerge out of these references to 
tapas in the Reveda and the Atharvaveda. F irstly, the very small 
number of references to tapas (particularly in comparison with those 
to sacrifice) occurring in the Vedic Samhitas would show that the 
practice of tapas was not widespread in the Vedic period. At the 
same time, the connection with the cults of munis and brahmacarins 
clearly suggests the very important role which tapas must have played 
in the pre-Vedic non-Aryan religious ideology.*° It may be presumed 
that the pre-Vedic non-Aryan practice of tapas was temporarily 
suppressed in the Vedic period but that it again assumed great im- 
portance when the Brahmanism of the Veda was superseded by the 
popular Hinduism of the Epics and the Puranas. Indeed, the traces 
of this revival of tapas can be seen even in some Bradhmanas and 
Upanisads. It is, however, in the Epics and subsequently in the Pura- 
nas that tapas may be understood to clearly denote a mode of 
propitiating a god with a view to winning his favour. One endowed 
with qualities derived from austerities is called a tapasvin and the 





RV, X.109.4, © Ibid., X.109.1. 47 Thid., X.129. 
SAV TSR. 49 Tbid., XI.5. 
Cf. Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH, no. 1, pp. 99-100. 
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power acquired by him is tapobala. Similarly the excellence of tapas 
is indicated by its being dreadful or by its being practiced with untiring 
perseverance. 

The word tapas *' literally means heat, and the semantic deve- . 
lopment from heat to ascetic fervour and then to asceticism itself is 
quite understandable. Indeed, it would appear that despite the term 
tapas representing in later times manifold forms of mortification, 
heat must have been the most prominent instrument of mortification 
originally. Another characteristic of tapas is its close connection 
with yoga. The discipline of the mind aimed at by yoga necessarily 
presupposes the great austerity on the physical plane implied by 
tapas. Like some schools of yoga, the tapas cult of the Puranas is 
necessarily centred around a god, usually one of the three. The 
mortification of the physical body and the subjugation of the senses 
prevent an undesirable dissipation of energies and thereby provide 
one’s undivided concentration to the god. Self-mortification and 
concentrated meditation on the deity are the most salient features of 


tapas.” 





5! For further explanations of the term fapas see Bhattacarya’s note on tapas, JHQ, 


vol. [X., p. 104. 
82 Brahmacaryam japo maunam nirdharatvam eva ca | 
Ityetat tapaso milam sughoram tad durdsadam || 
Vayu P., 1.59.41. 
“Chastity, recitation, vow of silence, fast, that is the base of tapas, 
difficult to achieve.” 
Svastikopavinistasca namaskrtva mahesvaram | 
Samakayasirogrivam dharayen ndvalokayet | 
Ibid., 1.19.35. / 
“Sitting in svastika pose, after paying homage to 
mind on one point, keeping straight the body, hea 
around.” 
See also verses 36-40. 
Dharmamantratmako yajfias tapaScdnaSandtmakam | 
Yajriena devdn dpnoti vairdgyam tapasa punah || 
Ibid., 1.57.117. 
“Sacrifice consists in righteous rites and mantras, tapas in fast. By sacrifice one 
reaches the gods, but by tapas one achieves dispassionateness.” 


very harsh and 


Maheégvara, one should fix one’s 
d and neck; one should not look 
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lapas \s represented in the Epics and the Purdnas as a powerful 
rival of yajria. While in the Epics one still comes across references to 
yajna, the Puranas do not seem to give any prominence to it. In these 
latter works, tapas is definitely assigned a place higher than that of 
yajna. A statement made by Siva himself strongly recommends tapas 
as the most efficacious means of propitiating gods in the Kali age: 


Iasmat sarvaprayatnena kalau kuryat tapo dvijah | 


“Therefore, in Kali age, a Brahmin should perform penance by all 
efforts.” 


Indra, who as Satakratu is credited with the accomplishment of 
a hundred sacrifices, is described in the Mahabharata as having 
performed his various exploits be means of tapas. In another part in 
the Epic, Brhaspati is said to have practiced tapas to restore Indra 
to his former status. The Mahabharata also presents to us the king 
Nahusa, who usurped the office of Indra not through the performance 
of sacrifices but through tapas.° 

At the same time one reads of a tapas which is sometimes mixed 
up with yajfia. In the Mahabharata, for instance, we are told that a 
Sage practiced tapas for a long time, but that the god did not favour 
him by manifesting himself. The sage then offered himself as an 
oblation on the sacrificial fire. When the sage had almost put an end 
to his life, the god became manifest and granted him his desires.*° 
Through their severe tapas, the asuras propitiated the gods to such 
an extent that they could obtain from them whatever they wanted, 
with the exception of immortality. Brahma refused the demon Taraka 
the boon of immortality when the latter asked for it after the god had 


manifested himself before him at the end of his tapas. Brahma said 
to the demon: 





3 Vayu P., 1.32.36. 
MBA, V.16.26-27. 55 Tbid., V.16.22. 
56 Thid., X.7.54-68. 


R4vana also offers himself on the fire in a similar manner. Siva P,, Jiidna-samhita, 
55.1-38. 
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Na yujyate vind mrtyum dehino daityasattama | 
Yatas tato'pi varaya mrtyum yasman na sankase || *’ 


“O excellect Daitya, no one who has a body escapes death. Therefore 
choose a death from a source you do not fear.” 


Svarga may be generally regarded as the principal goal aimed 
at by the various kinds of sacrifices, but the goals attainable by tapas 
are almost unlimited. The gods seem to feel compelled to fulfill all 
the desires of the practitioner of tapas, whatever these may be. Ina 
sense, the fructification of both tapas and yajna is mechanical, for if 
properly practiced they do not fail to bring the desired fruits. In both 
these modes of worship, the gods became subservient to the actual 
procedure of performance as well as to the compelling desires of the 
performer. In other words, these modes of worship are by no means 
rooted in devotion, which necessarily implies complete self-surrender 
of the devotee before the god. Incidentally it may be added that often 
a god like Brahma who had been compelled to grant boons later 
repented for having done so. 

It may be presumed that the practice of tapas originally develo- 
ped among the forest-dwellers; subsequently, all those who wanted 
to practise penance betook themselves to the forest, which was evi- 
dently best suited for tapas. The Epics and the Puranas show that it 
was not only the mortals and the lower generation of gods who would 
revert to tapas, but even the three great gods — Brahma,** Visnu ¥ 


7 Matsya P., 148. 22. 

8 Brahmi practiced tapas for a long time. This ultimately resulted in the appearance 
of Rudra to whom Brahma gave several names (Kurma P., 1.10.20-24). In another 
passage (Padma P.,I.17) we are told that, while Brahma was practicing penance, 
Siva went to him. According to Karma P,, 1.11.1-13, Rudra issued forth in the 
Ardhanarigvara form from the mouth of Brahma, who was living a life of penance. 
But the more frequent references are found to the tapas which Brahmi practiced on 
the eve of the creation of the universe. Cf. Linga P,, 1.22.18-24. 

Visnu practiced tapas on the banks of Cakrapuskarini (Skanda P., IV.1.1.26). 
Narayana, soon after he was bom, practiced tapas. At the end, Siva appeared before 
him and granted him boons. MBA, VII.201. Karma P, 1.24.86. refers to the fapas 
which Hari practiced in honour of Siva: Cf. Drstvd lebhe sutam rudram taptva 
tivram mahat tapah. 
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and Siva © — had occasions to do so. Such references to the three 
great gods practicing penance are highly significant, for they clearly 
show that tapas was not merely a mode of propitiating some god, but 
that it possessed an essentially cosmic character. Tapas constituted 
the most prominent force in all cosmic functions like creation and 
sustenance of the universe. Most of the Vedic references to tapas, 
given alone, would corroborate such a view. 

However, usually the three members of the post-Vedic trinity — 
particularly Siva and Visnu — were the gods with reference to whom 
‘apas was practiced by the aspirants of the Epics and the Purdnas. 
Among such aspirants are mentioned Indra,*' Uma,” the asuras ® 





© The svartipasamdadhi and tapas of Siva are described in Skanda P. , 1.1.22. Elsewhere 
we are told that, when Siva was defeated in a game of dice by Umi, he abandoned 
Kailasa and retired toa lonely spot to practise tapas (ibid., 1.1 .34). Similarly according 
to Padma P.,1.5, Siva, after granting a boon to Daksa when the latter prayed to him 
and repented for his mistakes, retired to the bank of the Ganga and began to practise 
severe tapas. The Bhdgavata Purdna narrates the following legend: On instructions 
from Brahma, Rudra began to create. The former was, however, not satisfied because 
of the high quality maintained by the latter. He, therefore, asked Rudra to stop 
creating and exhorted him to perform fapas (III.12.4-20). Siva was for a long time 
plunged into mahamoha, and enjoyed union with Uma. Consequently he lost his 
tejas. He had to practise tapas to regain it (Vamana P., chapters 59 and 60). MBA, 
XII.278.22-23 speaks of Siva’s feat of practicing tapas under water, which Brahma 
greatly commended. The following passage from the MBh (V.97.12) is particularly 
significant: 
Atha bhitapatir nama sarvabhiitamahesvarah | 
Bhitaye sarvabhutanam acarat fapa uttamam || 
“Then the Lord of beings, indeed, Great Lord of all beings, performed the extreme 
tapas for the prosperity of all beings.” 


Indra thrown out of power by Nahusa, wondered as to what kind of tapas the latter 
had practiced to attain Indrahood. MBA, V.16.22. 


After Madana had been burnt to ashes, Parvati began to practise tapas with a view 
to winning Siva as her husband. Brahma and the other gods were awed at the 
vehemence of that penance (Skanda P., 1.1.21). In another passage in the same 
Purdna, one reads that Narada visited Himavat and advised Parvati to practise 
tapas (II.2.25). Elsewhere, Parvati is said to have practiced tapas in honour of 
Brahmi so that her complexion would be changed (ibid. , 1.2.29. 3.2.18). Parvati is 
further said to have retired to KAjici to practise tapas in order to wipe off the sin 
incurred by covering the sight of Siva for a moment and thereby plunging the 
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and the rsis,“ as well as several other persons.” 
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universe into darkness, which was crores of years for the beings of the world. 
(ibid., 1.3.1.3). AkaSavani advised Parvati to go to Arunacala and there practice 
tapas under the guidance of the sage Gautama. Accordingly, Uma set up a hermitage 
at Arunicala and settled down there to practise fapas (ibid., 1.3.1.4-9). The Purdna 
further narrates that Uma practiced tapas, and at that moment, the gods oppressed 
by the demons Mahisa came to solicit her help (ibid., I.3.1.10). According to the 
Kalika Purana, 45, Kall practiced tapas to win Siva as her husband. The legend 
that Parvati practiced tapas to have her complexion changed because she was 
mocked by Siva for being dark-complexioned is also narrated in the Padma Purdna, 
1.46. References to the tapas practiced by Uma or Parvati for one reason or other 
are: to win Siva as her husband (Vdmana P, 51); to change her complexion (Vdmana 
P., 54); to free herself from the stains caused by her being the daughter of Daksa 
(Varaha P., 22); to acquire strength to kill Mahigsa she retired to Niladri and began 
to practise tapas (Vardha P,, 90). Uma realized that fapas was the only means by 
which she could win Siva as her husband (Matsya P, 154.273-300). Uma practiced 
tapas and had her complexion changed (ibid., 155.1-34). 

Mayasura oppressed the gods through his tapobala (Garuda P,, 1.82.1 -6). The three 
sons of Taraka practiced tapas, as the result of it Brahma appeared before them and 
granted them boons (MBA, VIII.24). The demon Vyka is said to have practiced 
severe tapas and to have even gone to the extent of offering his own head into the 
fire (Bhdgavata P., X.88). According to Vardha P,, 27, Andhaka practiced tapas, 
and obtained boons from Brahma. Ravana practiced tapas and won the favour of 
Siva (Siva P.,, Jidna-samhita, 55. 1-38). The Liniga P. tells us that Jalandhara had 
obtained power through tapas. Siva would not kill him because he did not like to 
falsify Brahma’s boons. According to Matsya Purdna, 129, Maya, Taraka and 
Vidyunmili practiced tapas. The Matsya Purana (148.4-14) also narrates the legend 
of Taraka having practiced tapas and obtained the boons. 

Harike§a, the only child of his parents, was deeply devoted to Siva. He, therefore, 
performed tapas in honour of that god (Skanda P,, [V.1.1.52). Similarly, Markandeya 
practised tapas and secured longevity (ibid., V1.21). According to Brahmanda P., 
21 and 22.1..1-46), Bhargava Rama practiced tapas in honour of Siva and won the 
god’s favour. Atri went to Gokarna and practiced tapas (Siva F,, Dharma-samhita, 
2.77-111). Sanatkumiara is also said to have practiced tapas (Kurma P, I1.1.16-41). 


At Vrddhacala a brahmana performed tapas; Siva appeared before him and granted 
him boons (Skanda P., IV.1.1.26). Narayana went to Bharadvaja’s dsrama and 
practiced tapas at Kasi in honour of Siva (Skanda P., IV.1.1.16). Siva appeared 
before Amba in response to the tapas practiced by her (MBA, V.188.7-15). 
Siddhanatha practiced tapas and thereafter he was accepted by Siva and Uma as 
their own son. (Ndradfya P.,, I1.69). Sukra practiced tapas and obtained from Siva 
the mrtasanjtvini mantra (Vamana P, 62.39-44). Arundhati practiced fapas, which 
was highly commended (MBA, IX.48.1-68). Asvatthaman practiced tapas and 
obtained a sword from Siva (ibid., X.7.64-68). Arjuna also is said to have practiced 


fapas and obtained the divine weapon from Siva (Siva P., Jfidna-samhitd, 64). Silada 
practiced tapas in honour of Siva (Karma P,, 1.43.19-42). 
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The purposes for which tapas was practiced were many and 
varied. The Puranas often narrate legends of the asuras who practiced 
tapas, exhibiting immense physical courage to withstand its severe 
Strains,” and in the end acquired sufficient power to suppress the 
gods and to enjoy supreme sovereignty. Umi is said to have practiced 
tapas in order to propitiate Brahma so that he might change her 
complexion.* Elsewhere she is said to have practiced penance in order 
to win Siva for her husband. Krsna practiced tapas in honour of 
Siva with a view to obtaining a son. Brahma practiced tapas \m- 
mediately before creation, while Visnu did so in honour of Siva ® in 
order to obtain the sudarsana cakra. Siva himself is described as 
having practiced tapas for the benefit of all beings.” The sages are 
described to have practiced fapas for various definite reasons.”! 

The practice of tapas is often shown in the Epics and the Purdnas 
as concluding with the propitiated god manifesting himself before 
the fapas practitioner. Such manifestation depended on the degree of 


ee 
” The tapas practiced by the three asuras Maya, Vidyunmili, and Taraka, is described 
as follows: 
Lokatrayam tdpayantas te tepur ddnavas tapah | 
Hemante jalaSayydsu grisme pancatape tathd || 
Varsdsu ca tathakase ksapayantas tanihpriyah | 
Sevdnah phalamalani puspani ca jalani ca || 
Anyadacaritaharah pankendcitavalkalah | 
Magnah Saivalapankesu vimala vimalesu ca || 
Nirmamsdsca tato jatah krsa dhamanisantatah | 
Matsya P., 129.6-10. 
“Burning the three worlds, those Danavas practiced penance, in water during winter, 
in the midst of five sources of heat in summer, in open space during the rains, 
wasting their dear bodies, worshipping with fruits, roots, flowers and water, taking 
food on alternate days, wearing bark garments covered with mud, immersed in the 
mud of quatic plants, and pure in pure places, they became devoid of flesh, lean 
with rows of visible veins.” 
? Matsya P., 156.1-39. 
8 Ibid., 154. 
° Skanda P.,TV.1.1.26. 
” MBh, V.97.12. Cf. Kumdrasambhava, 1.57, in which, himself having no desires to 
be fulfilled, Siva is said to have commenced tapas. 
” See Supra. 
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the austerity of the tapas. Through tapas one could even achieve the 
saksatkara of Siva.”2 The siddhas were noted for their immense 
capacity for tapas. They practiced ugra tapas, as a result of which 
they enjoyed a vision of their god.”* The Puranas also often describe 
that when tapas was practiced the fire produced therefrom began to 
glow and spread its scorching heat everywhere. Indeed, the fire of 
tapas is often described as scorching the beings of the world.” The 
god who was sought by means of tapas was, as it were, compelled to 
appear before the aspirant and fulfil his desires. It is said that the 
tapas which was practiced according to the set rules brought great 
pleasure to the god. Siva, for instance, was greatly gratified by the 
austerities of Krsnadvaipayana and so granted him the fulfilment of 


his desires.?5 As a matter of fact, when Siva was thus pleased, he 


unhesitatingly granted boons to the devotees.” As for the traditional 


rules relating to the practice of tapas mentioned above, it may be 
pointed out that apart from the special austerities, certain general 
conditions have been laid down in different contexts in the Epics and 


the Purdnas. First of all, such times and environments are to be cho- 
apas that are in no way conducive to the 


sen for the practice of ¢ 
comforts of the practitioner.”” For instance, during the hot season, 
the cold 


tapas was practiced with roaring fires all around; during 
season, it was practiced with the body immersed in ice-cold water up 
to the knee or the neck. Rough garments made from such materials as 
tree bark were worn, and food was strictly restricted or was forsaken 


” MBh, VI.7.22-25. 
> Tam ugratapasah siddhah ... pasyanti. MBh, V1.7.25. 
™ Lokatraye tapayantah te tepur danavds tapah | Matsya FP 129.2. 
Tata udvejitah sarve praninas tattapognind| _Ibid., 154.310. 
> MBh, X1I.310.1-29. 
’® Ibid., I11.163.45. Also Cf. 
Ugrena tapasd tena pranipdtena Sankarah | 
ISvarah tositah ... [bid., 1.207.18. 
" Hemante jalaSayydsu grisme paficatape tatha | 
Varsdsu ca tathakase ksapayantah tanith priyah || 
Matsya P., 129.8. 
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entirely.” The essential characteristics of tapas are summarised in a 
Purana as follows: 


Brahmacaryam japo maunam nirdharatvam eva ca | 
Ityetat tapaso milam sughoram tad durasadam | * 


“Chastity, recitation, vow of silence, fast, that is the base of tapas, 
very harsh and difficult to achieve.” 


The two passages reproduced below — one from the Mahd- 
bharata, and the other from the Matsya Purana — may be regarded 


as representing, in broad outline, the concept of tapas of the respective 
periods: 


lapasy ugre vartamdnah ugratejo mahadmanah | 
Darbhaciram vivasydatha danddjinavibhisitah || 
Purne pirne trirdtresu madsamekam Phalasanah | 
Dvigunenaiva kalena dvitiyam madsam atyagat || 

T rliyam api masam sa paksenahadram dcaran | 
Sirnam ca patitam bhumau parnam samupayuktavan || 
Caturthe tvatha sarprapte masi piirne tatah param | 
Vayubhakso mahdabdahur abhavat pandunandanah || 
Urdhvabahur niralambah padangusthdgravisthitah | 
Sadopasparsandc casya babhivur amitaujasah || 
Vidyudambhoruhanibha jatas tasya mahdtmanah [= 


“Engaged in a terrific penance, the son of Pandu, of fierce ardour and 
great spirits, put on a rag of darbha grass, adored with a staff and a 


* Tatrambardni samtyajya bhisandni ca sailaja | 
Samvitd valkalair divyair darbhanirmitamekhala || 
Trih snata patalahdra babhiava Saradam satam | 


Nirahara Satam sabhit samdnam tapasam nidhih | 
Matsya P., 154.308-310. 
“Discarding her dress and omaments, covered with bark, wearing a belt made of 
darbha grass, three times bathing, she lived on leaves of trees for a hundred years ... 
without food for another hundred years; she was a treasury of penance.” 
”® Vayu P.,1.59.41. 
® MBA, II1.39.20-24. 
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deer skin, lived on fruits, once in three days, for a month. He spent a 
second month, doubling the time of fast, a third month taking food 
once in a fortnight. He lived on dry fallen leaves, for a fourth month. 
And when it was passed, he was feeding on wind, arms uplifted, 
without support standing on the tip of the toe of one foot. Because of 
constant bath, the hair of this great-souled here, of unlimited strength, 
took the aspect of the lotus or the lightning.” 


Sthanubhito hy animisah Suskakasthopalopamah | 

Sa niyamyendriyagramam avatisthad aniscalah || 
Atha tasyaivam anisam tatparasya tadasisah | 
Sahasram ekam varsanam divyam apy abhyavartata || 
Valmikena samakranto bhaksyamanah pipilikaih | 
Vajrasticimukhais tiksnaih vidhyamanas tathaiva ca || 
Nirmdadmsarudhiratvak ca kundasankhendusaprabhah | 
Asthiseso’bhavat sarvam deham vai cintayann api ||°*" 


“He was like a pillar, never winking, comparable to a stone or a dry 
trunk ofa tree. Controlling all his sense organs, he stood, motionless. 
While he was engaged always in his meditations, with his wish, are 
thousand divine years passed on. He was covered by an ant-hill, being 
eaten by ants, pierced with their sharp stings hard like thunderbolt. 
Being devoid of flesh, blood and skin, only bones were left, with the 
colour of jasmine, conch or moon. Still he was meditating.” 


Now to speak more specifically about tapas as a mode of wor- 
shipping Siva, one finds quite a large number of allusions to it in the 
Epics and the Puranas. The Mahabharata tells us that tapas had to be 
practiced in order to propitiate Siva and thus win his favour.*? Arjuna, 
for instance, practiced tivra-tapas and won Siva’s favour.® Similarly, 
Siva appeared before Amba in response to her tapas.* Drupada is 





8! Matsya P,, 180: 15-19. 
*? Ugrena tapasd tena pranipdtena Sankarah 
Isvarastositah ... MBh, 1.207.18. 
Also Ibid., 1.157.8. 
* Tbid., 111.41.13-15. * Ibid., V.188.7-15. 
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also said to have propitiated Sankara by means of his tapas and 
achieved his goal.*° As soon as Narayana was born, he practiced tapas 
and gratified Siva. ASvatthaman also is represented as having him- 
self practiced penance in order to propitiate Siva. Krsnadvaipayana 
practiced tapas and Siva granted him a son. It is said that during his 
severe austerities, the sage showed no signs of fatigue at all.*’ Special 
mention may be made of the tapas practiced by Arundhati. As the 
result of her tapas, Siva manifested himself before her and proclaimed 
that her punya was far greater than what the sages had acquired du- 
ring the preceding twelve years.** As mentioned already, Siva, when 
pleased through fapas, is described as bestowing boons unhesitatingly 
on any and every devotee.®° 

From among the Purdnic references to Siva having been propi- 
tiated by means of tapas, the following may be regarded as typical: 
on the advice of Bhrgu, Rama retired to Himavat, established an 
asrama there, and practiced tapas to win Siva’s favour. Yama, the 
god of death also practiced tapas in honour of Siva.®! Kali practiced 
tapas to obtain Siva as her husband.” The intensity of the tapas 
practised by the goddess is said to be indicated by her name Uma.” 
Her mother feared that the austerities would greatly oppress her tender 
body. She therefore constantly accosted her and advised her to desist 
from them, but Umi refused to do so. The yogis and the tapasas are 
often described in the Puranas as meditating on Siva and worshipping 
him to have their desires fulfilled.» According to the Siva Purana, 


the sage Upamanyu categorically told Krsna that tapas alone could 
bring him a boon from Siva.95 





°° Matsya P., V.189.3-8. " Ibid., VUL.201.57-97. 7 Ibid., X1I.310.1-29. 
88 MBh, 1X.48.1-68. 8 Tbid., 111.39, 


*® Brahmdanda P., 1.21.71-80; also [.22.69-81, 
1 Matsya P, 11.21. 

% Kalika P., 45. 

3 Matsya P., 154.298-299. 

4 Kurma P., 1.25.29-46. 

% Siva P., Dharma-samhitd, 2.35-55, 
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It has to be noted that the cult of tapas had begun to grow un- 
popular in the Purdnic period itself, for the references to tapas in 
these texts gradually tend to become more sparse. After all, tapas 
demanded an austere life and physical mortification, and could only 
be practised by a select few. It could not ever have become the com- 
mon general religious practice of people. Other popular and easily 
accessible modes of the propitiation of god, therefore, came into 
vogue. Of course, as will be shown in the next section, a few charac- 
teristics of tapas did find their way into these popular forms of 


worship.” 


3. Tirthas 

The word firtha literally means a passage, way, road or ford. It 
also denotes the stairs for landing from or descending into a river, 
and so it then came to mean a bathing place as well. Ultimately, a 
tirtha acquired the sense of a place of pilgrimage situated on the 
banks of sacred streams. The Epics and the Purdnas speak of several 
tirthas, devoting several chapters to the enumeration and description 
of these holy places.9” All such accounts usually conclude with a 
proclamation that pilgrimage to these places would bring immense 
merit.°* These tirthas are normally associated with certain specific 





*° In the scheme of vrara, for example, certain characteristic features of tapas such as 
restraint of the body and senses, and renunciation of food and other comforts are 
fairly predominant. 

°? The Mahabharata has one full sub-parvan entitled tirthayatra-parvan. This occurs in 
the third book of the Great Epic (80-154). The Santi and the Anusdsana parvans also 
contain references to a few tirthas. Among the Purdnas, the Padma and the Skanda 
Purdnas have devoted greater portions of their texts to the description of the tirthas. 
The Skanda Purdna should be specially mentioned in this connection. Only a very 
few chapters are devoted to the description of Skanda after whom the Purdna is 
named. One full section is devoted to Verikatacalamahatmya; this speaks of the sacred 
tirtha or rather ksetra in which Visnu is enshrined. Jagannatha, Ayodhy4, Setu, 
Dharmaranya, Kasi, Avanti, Prabhisa, Vastrapatha are the places proclaimed in this 
Purdna as sacred and many firthas found in them are described in this single Purdna 
of not less than 1500 chapters. The other Puranas, of course only to a lesser extent, 
have devoted a fairly large number of their chapters to the description of the firthas. 


8 E.g. see Ndrada P,, 49. 
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gods whose immediate presence there is believed to add to the sanctity 
of those places.” Among these gods, Brahma Visnu, and Siva — 
particularly the last two — are by far the most prominent. They have 
quite a number of firthas connected with them. The other gods more 
or less gradually disappeared. These firthas are scattered all over the 
country, and pilgrims from all parts visit these places. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that just as the association with a particular 
god enhances the sanctity of a firtha, the pilgrimages to that firtha 
tend in return to enhance the god’s popularity. As has been pointed 
out elsewhere, the advent of the firtha cult contributed much to the 
high position at which the Puranic trinity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
has been established. This simple yet exciting method of the pro- 
pitiation of the gods by periodically visiting the various sacred places 
was practised by a large number of pilgrims throughout the year, and 
every year it resulted in the continuity and the consequent perpetua- 
tion of the memory of these gods. For so long as the gods continued 
to have connection with these places, they were not likely to pass 
into oblivion. 

In our context, the firthas are regarded as constituting a type of 
ritual. Such a characterization of the tirthas may not be said to be 
quite unwarranted, for visits to the tirthas imply certain ceremonial 
observances and also the worship of the gods with whom those places 
are associated. From this point of view, they can be included among 
the religious practices of the Hindus; indeed, they occupy a prominent 
place among such practices. Simple to perform but by their very nature 
constituting an exciting experience, the pilgrimages to the tirthas 
were always preferred to the elaborate complexities of the yajna or 
the severe austerities of the tapas. Merit gained through visits to the 


tirthas was immense and was often proclaimed to be superior to that 
brought about by the yajrias.' 





” Cf. Praydge brahmavisnvadyah devd munivarah sthitah | 
Saritah sdgarah siddhah gandharvapsarasah tatha | 

Agni. P., 111.1-2. 
100 Siva P., Sanatkumdra-samhitd, 14. 1-12. 
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The number of firthas that are regarded to be sacred on account 
of the association with Siva or other ancillary divinities of Saivism is 
great.'°! They are to be found scattered all over the country. The Maha- 
bharata mentions various tirthas with which Siva '” or Karttikeya ™ 
are connected. To those who propitiated him at these places Siva 
granted gdnapatya, the highest rank to which a devotee of Siva was 
entitled.'“ The immediate presence of the god at such places 1S 
repeatedly emphasised.!°° Even Brahma propitiated Siva at these 
places.!% Varanasi is by far the most important of the Saiva-tirthas. 
With reference to Varanasi, it is claimed that the sin incurred elsewhere 
is wiped off by undertaking a pilgrimage to that place.!°” 

We may now briefly describe the typical form of ritual — parti- 
cularly insofar as it concerns Siva — which is implied in the firtha- 
yatra. To begin with, it may be pointed out that, like tapas, tirtha- 
yatra also precludes the enjoyment of all comforts.'°* A fully 
disciplined life is enjoined on the person who goes on tirtha-yatra. 
Keeping under restraint one’s hands, feet, and mind, as well as one’s 
knowledge, tapas and fame, is proclaimed as being necessary for 





0! A more or less comprehensive list of the firthas is given in Appendix 8. 

(02 The third book of the Mahabharata mentions the tirthas connected with Siva. These 
are found scattered in chapters 80, 81, 82, 83, 93 and 118, of this book. Some of 
these tirthas are merely mentioned and no details are given about them. As these are 
interspersed with tirthas associated with other deities, it is necessary to single out 
the tirthas which pertain to Siva and indicate their occurrence as follows: 

Chapter 80, verses 12, 55, 68, 69, 73, 76, 77, 80, 82, 87-89, 108, 111, 113, 118, 124. 
Chapter 81, verses 18, 46, 59, 70, 71, 85, 114, 141, 142, 149, 153, 155. 

Chapter 82, verses 10, 16-19, 24, 35, 69, 79, 87, 103, 116. 

Chapter 83, verses 11, 16-18, 22, 46, 59, 63. 

Chapter 93, verses 4, 10. 

Chapter 118, verses 3, 4, 16. 

'°3 Mahabharata, I11.81.116-7; 11.81.143; I1.82.68. 

' Tbid., 11.82.10; I1.81.18. 

'°S Mahabharata, I11.80.84. 

'® Thid., I1I.83.23-25. 

a one tu krtam pdpam vardnasydm vyapohati 

'8 Pratigrahdd upavrttah laghvaharo jitendriyah | Agni P,, 108.2. 


| Liriga P., 1103.75. Also see Kiurma 
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gaining the fruits of tirtha-yatrd.'” It has also been laid down that a 
true pilgrim should show complete aversion to pratigraha, to keep 
his sense organs under control, and to take only light food. It is only 
when a firtha-ydtra is thus carried out in a more or less austere man- 
ner that a person obtains the fruits otherwise achieved by performing 
all kinds of sacrifices. A pilgrim is, indeed, said to possess all kinds 
of virtues, !!° 

As has been mentioned elsewhere, the firthas are generally 
located in the vicinity of waters — on the sea shore, on the bank ofa 
river or a stream, or by the side of a lake. A bath in these holy waters 
constitutes an essential feature of the ritual of the tirtha-yatra.""' Such 
a bath is supposed to wash off even the most dire of sins. Along the 
banks of these waters are often installed the lingas of Siva. The bath 
in the holy rivers is, therefore, closely followed by the worship of 
these Jitgas,? in which the immediate presence of Siva is definitely 
assumed. In this, perhaps, one may see the earliest traces of the temple 
cult of the Hindus, which later developed rich and varied traditions 
and which rapidly expanded all over the country. These /ingas installed 
at water banks were probably sheltered only by the trees which grew 





' Yasya hastau ca pa@dau ca manas caiva susamyatam | 
Vidya tapasca kirtisca sa tirthaphalam asnute || 
Agni P., 109.1. 
"0 Akrodhanasca rdjendra satyasilo drdhavratah | 
atmopamasca bhitesu sa tirthaphalam asnute || 
MBh, 11.80.33. 
'" Cf. Paficanadyasca rudrena krta danavabhisanah | 
Tena sarvesu lokesu tirtham pancanadam smrtam || 


Tasmin tirthe narah sndtva drstva kotisvaram haram | 
Paficayajfian avapnoti nityar Sraddhdsamanvitah || 
Vamana P., 34.27-29. 

“Five rivers were created there by Rudra; they were frightening Danavas. Thus in 
all the worlds this tirtha is known as Paficanada... The man who bathes in this 
tirtha and sees Hara, lord of crores of beings, always full of faith, obtains the fruit 
of five sacrifices.” 

'!2 While indicating the great merit derived by engaging oneself in the /iiga-worship, 
it is said: Sivalinga-prandmasya kalam ndarhanti sodasim. Siva P., Sanatkumdra- 
samhitd, 14. 
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there, but when the peculiar form of worship associated with the /ivigas 
was gradually consolidated and became more and more popular, some 
kind of permanent structures began to be built for the installation and 
worship of the god. It must be noted that even these structures sought 
to retain, in some form or other, these original features of the river 
and the tree to which great sanctity had been ascribed. The temple 
worship of Siva in the South is always focused around the /iriga. A 
temple dedicated to this god is significantly designated as tirtha.' 
Any temple in the South invariably has some river associated with it, 
as well as a tree specifically assigned to it.!4 This tree stands, in most 
cases, immediately behind the garbhagrha or the central shrine. The 
Puranas which specifically belong to these various temples elabo- 
rately proclaim the glories of the sthala, the tirtha, the sthala-vrksa 
and the murti of those temples. 

The merits acquired by the visits to and the observances and 
worship at the firthas are often described in great detail." Even merely 
remembering these sacred places ‘5 said to constitute a meritorious act. 


The sight of them destroys all sin, while bathing there brings immense 


merit, even to those who have committed highly despicable deeds." 


Those who remember the gods in these places give special 
pleasure to the gods, and we are also told that those who bathe at 
these places have all their desires fulfilled. Among these desires are 


"3 Also cf. Bhitesvaram ca tatraiva jvalamalesvaram tathd | 
Tacca lingam samabhyarcya na bhityo janma capnuyat || Vamana P., 34.36. 
"4 Cf. Gopinath Rao: op.cit., vol. I, Introd., p. 15. 
''S Cf. MBA, XIII.26. 
"6 Darsandat sparsanat pandt tatha gangeti kirtanat | 
Pundti punyapurusan chataso tha sahasraSah || 
Agni P., 110.6. 
“By seeing, touching, drinking, callin 
meritorious people, hundred and thousand times.” 
Tatra brahmadayo devah rsayah siddhacaranah | 
Gandharvas cdpsaroyaksah sevante sthanakanksinah || 
Vamana P., 33.17. 
Gamanam smaranam caiva sarvakalmasanasanam | Ibid., 34.10. 
See also Narada P,, 1.51. 


g ‘Ganga’ the water of a tirtha, it purifies 
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mentioned progeny, moksa or svarga, destruction of sin — in short, 
all pleasure in this world and in the hereafter. As mentioned in an 


earlier context, the merits acquired by performing various yajnas are 
easily attained by visiting the firthas.!"7 


4. Stotra 


Stotras are verses of praise, which glorify in various terms the 
greatness of the gods. The formal enumeration of the many exploits 
of the gods as narrated in the Epics and the Puranas also share charac- 
teristics with the stotras. Several] Saints of both the North and the 
South have composed stotras in praise of the great gods and their 
ancillary divinities. These stotras are composed for the most part in 
the languages prevalent in the respective parts of the country. In the 
South, the saints known as the Nayanmars composed verses of praise 
called tevarams. These are remarkably permeated with Puranic ideas. "8 
Recitation of stotras has found a distinct place among the Hindu forms 
of worship. This mode of worship could easily be practised, and the 
householders to whom the tirthas, tapas and yajfia were not ordina- 
rily accessible found this method of propitiating the gods most suitable. 
Even today, many householders are seen to engage themselves, after 
their daily ablutions, in reciting stotras — particularly those which 
relate to their own particular family god or goddess. The pardadyana of 
the Sahasranamastotras of Visnu, Siva,!!? and Lalita (Sakti), most of 
which have found some place in the Purdnas,'”° is a regular feature 
of the daily worship by a devout Hindu.!?! 


$$$ 
7? Na danaih na tapobhisca na yajnair napi vidyaya | 
Prdpyate gatir utkrsta yd vimuktesu labhyate || Karma P.,1.3.44-45. 
''® See Appendix 3 for details. 
Among such composers of stotras, the name of Sankara may be regarded as perhaps 
the most prominent. His compositions are even today recited devoutly by way of 
parayana by all Saivas, Vaisnavas and Saktas, by both householders and by others. 
"9 Brahma P., 1.38; Siva P, Dharma-samhita, 28; Linga P., 1.65. 
'° Also Ganapatisahasrandma in the GaneSa Purdna 1.46.1-22. The Lalita- 
sahasrandmastotra has a colophon, which declares that the stotra is derived from 
the Brahmanda Purdna, Uttarakhanda. See Brhatstotraratnakara, pt. I, p. 372. 
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The origins of the stotra may be traced back to the Rgveda. The 
stotras, like several hymns of the Rgveda, sing of the glorious deeds 
of the god concerned. However, apart from this their essential nature, 
both the Puranic stotras and the Vedic hymns also implores the god 
on the part of the devotee — the only difference perhaps being that 
while in the Puranic stotras there is an emphasis on favours in this 
world as well as in the next, the Vedic hymns mostly pertain to favours 
in this world alone. The stotras are also generally characterized by a 
sense of sinfulness, an attitude of complete self-surrender and an 
earnest longing for personal communion with god on the part of the 
devotee. In other words, bhakti is the keynote of these stotras.'~ We 
are told in the Liriga Purana ' how Brahma and Visnu sang in praise 
of Siva, how the latter manifested himself before them, and how when 
Siva had offered them boons, both of them asked for nothing but 
devotion to Siva. Brahm is said to have then said: 


Tvayi bhaktim param me’dya prasida paramesvara. 

In another context in the same Purdna,'* Umi raises the question 
by what means Siva’s favour can be obtained by a devotee. Neither 
tapas nor vidyd nor even yoga is recommended as the way to win the 
god’s favour; bhakti alone is mentioned as the most efficacious means 
in this regard. In the Puranas, these songs of praise, which are usually 
preceded by the bowing down of the head,'?5 are put into the mouth 
of the oppressed ones, sometimes the devas and sometimes the asuras. 


2! The significance of the repetitions of the names of the various gods has been 
explained by Raghavan as follows: “Hymns on the names of the Lord are recited as 
a means of salvation, being the easiest means and the best suited for the present 
age, when higher spiritual qualifications are difficult for attainment. The repetition 
of the names helps to recall to mind the presence of the Lord, his infinite excellences 
and exploits, and enables one to become wholly absorbed in him.” The Religion of 
the Hindus, p. 396. 

22 This fact may be regarded as constituting another point of difference between the 
stotras and the Vedic hymns in general. Of course, the doctrine and practice of 
bhakti are clearly reflected in the Varuna hymns, particularly those in the seventh 
mandala of the Reveda. 

'3 Linga P.,1.72.170-175. 124 Thid., 1.10.39 ff. 

'5 Pranamya sirasa rudram vacah praha sukhdvaham | Kirma P, I.1. 14. 
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For instance, at their final hour of destruction, the asuras are said to 
have repented for their many misdeeds and to have glorified Siva 
with various verses of praise. Pleased with their devotion, the god 
ultimately elevated them to the rank of gana.'*° From among the most 
significant stotras found in the Epics and the Puranas, the following 





may be especially mentioned: 


CONTENTS 
Krsna and Arjuna praise Siva 
Narayana glorifies Siva 
A glorification of Siva 
Tandin glorifies Siva 
Sivasahasranamastotra 
Krsna glorifies Siva 
The gods glorify Siva 
Visnu praises Siva 


The devas pray to Siva and request him 
to free them from bondage of the asuras 


Sahasrandmastotra 
Parasurama glorifies Siva 
Andhaka glorifies Siva 
Brahma and Visnu glorify Siva 
Sakuntala praises Siva 


Brahma praises Siva 


'26 Karma P.,1.16.194-206. 
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The sages praise Siva Ibid., 11.39.21-32. 
Brahma praises Siva Linga P, 1.10.44-73. 


Visnu glorifies Siva in verses which 
contain one hundred names of the god —_Liriga P.., 1.96. 


A stava in which Siva, Uma and Nandin are 
glorified; this is called the vyyapohastava Ibid., 1.82. 


The gods glorify Siva and attribute 


to him the qualities of Brahman Linga P., 1.71.100-1 14. 


The sages at Daruvana sought Siva’s pal- 
don by repeating the names of the god Ibid., 1.32. 


The devas and the asuras jointly praise 
and seek the god’s protection from the 
poison which was produced as a result 


of the churning of the milky ocean Matsya P., 250.28-40. 


Bana prayed to Siva and sang verses 

composed in the trotaka metre noted 

for its pleasant rhythm Ibid., 188.63-67 

Siva P, Jndana-samhita, 
71.1-166 


The thousands names of Siva 

Kavya, the preceptor of the asuras, falls 
prostrate before Siva and praises him 
Brahma and Visnu glorify Siva Ibid., 1.24.84-164. 


Visnu proclaims the achievements of Siva Ibid., 1.24.50-88. 


Vayu P, 11.35.160-203. 


Siva is glorified by Brahma Ibid., 1.27. 


Daksa praises Siva and recites verses 


containing one hundred and eight 
names of Siva Ibid .1.30.180-284. 


The gods praise Siva Suta-samhitd 1.1-56. 
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Even as literary productions, the stotras must be assigned a 
special place of their own in the history of Sanskrit literature. They 
are often characterized by great poetic merit and musical quality. Such 
excellent religio-literary compositions are by no means rare in the 
Puranas themselves. For instance, the verses sung by Bana in praise 
of Siva !27 may be cited as a striking example of religious lyrics. They 
are replete with both sabda and the artha-alamkaras. Similarly, the 
Visnu-sahasrandma-stotra and the Lalita-sahasranaéma-stotra are 
both noted for a remarkable blending of poetry, music and philoso- 
phy. It is also worth noting that the authors of these stotras sought to 
enhance the dignity, sanctity and authority of the stotras by incor- 
porating within them several Vedic and other mantras. Over the course 
of time, the stotras themselves attained the character and status of 
the mantras. A devout repetition of the stotras, like that of mantras, 
was believed to bring immense merit which could otherwise be 
acquired only by means of far more difficult modes of worship. The 
Phalasrutj '8 appended to the stotras — especially the sahasrandma- 
stotras — proclaims the merit resulting from their recital,!29 


S. Dhyana 


Dhyana is usually regarded as an essential accessory of other 
religious practices such as tapas,'*° yoga and pijd.'3! Nevertheless, it 


ee 
"7 Matsya P.,, 188.63-67, 


8 At the end of the Mantra-matrkdpuspamdlastava, Sankara speaks of the merits 
which one may gather through this stava: 
Srimantraksaramdlaya girisutam yah piijayet cetasa 
Sandhydsu prativasarar suniyatas tasydmalam syan manah | 
Cittambhoruhamandape girisutd nrttam vidhatte sada 
Vani vaktrasaroruhe Jaladhija gehe jJaganmangala || 
Brhatstotraratnakara, pt. I, p. 425. 
ak Lalitdsahasrandmastotra pp. 24-32 (at the end of the book) and Visnusahasra- 
namastotra, pp. 12-13 (at the end of the book). 
The connection between dhydna and tapas, though not explicitly mentioned any- 
where in the Purdnas, is implied by the fact that meditation on the god who is to be 
propitiated by the worshipper, is a necessary condition of tapas. 
'*" Tt is significant that the sJokas employed in connection with puja are designated as 


dhydna-slokas. These verses help the worshipper to meditate upon the god, as they 
are recited in the course of the puja. 
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deserves to be classed as a separate form of worship, for the Purduas 
often speak of dhydna as an independent method of propitiating a 
god and winning his favour. In the Karma Purana, for instance, the 
dhyana of Siva is especially prescribed.'*? Dhyana is actually referred 
to as the highest religious practice,'*3 and is, indeed, especially men- 
tioned in connection with the Krta age.'** The Mahabharata mentions 
dhyana as a religious practice, along with japa.'* 

The importance of dhyana as an independent religious practice 
is clearly pointed out in the Mahabharata, where it is mentioned side 
by side with yajria, sarinydsa, dana and pratigraha.'”* Actually, the 
manner in which dhydna is mentioned in this context would seem to 
suggest that the author of the Mahabharata regarded it as superior to 
the other religious practices mentioned there. This is confirmed in 
unequivocal terms by a Puranic passage where various types of yajnas 
are enumerated, and dhyana is exalted as the best among them. 


Yavajjndnasya sampraptis tavat karma samacaret | 
Karmayajnasahasrebhyas tapoyajno visisyate | 
Tapoyajriasahasrebhyo japayajno visisyate | 
Japayajriasahasrebhyo dhyanayajno visisyate | 


Dhydnayajnat param nasti dhyanam jnanasya sddhanami ||**’ 


32. Cf. Dhyana samadhaya japanti rudram | Karma, P., 1.32.27. Also: Dhyayitva 
devam isdnam vyomamadhyagatam sivam | Ibid., 11.19.98. 

33 Dhyanam hi paramam dharmam kathitarh paramam padam | Siva P., Sanatkumara 
samhitd, 9. 

"4 Cf. Dhydnam param krtayuge tretayam yajria ucyate | 
Bhajanam dvdpare suddham danameva kalau yuge || 

Linga P,, 1.39.7. . . 

“Meditation is told to be the best in Krta age, sacrifice in Treta, devotional service 
in Dvapara, donation in Kali.” 

°° Anudhydnena japena vidhasyati sivam tava | MBh, 1.2.11. 


136 on o* - . My 
Yajnam eke prasamsanti samnydsam apare janch | 


Ddanam eke prasamsanti kecid eva pratigraham || 
Kecit sarvam parityajya tusnim dhydyanta asate | 
MBA, XIII.21.8. 
'37 Siva P, Jndna-samhitd, 26.1-10. 
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“One should perform rites upto the attainment of knowledge. Worship 
by tapas is superior to a thousand worships by rites. Worship by reci- 
tations is superior to a thousand worships by tapas. Worship by 
meditation is superior to a thousand worships by recitation. There is 


nothing superior to worship by meditation. Meditation is the means 
to achieve knowledge.” 


The yatis are, accordingly, advised to take recourse to dhyana.'** 
It is further claimed in that very context that dhyana is the highest 
form of worship and it destroys sins of all kinds. 

Dhyana plays a particularly important role in the religion of Siva. 
The Vayu Purana expressly states that meditation on Mahegvara and 
yoga are the only ways of warding off the evil effects of aristas.'39 In 
the same Purana, Siva is shown exhorting Brahma that dhydna is the 
only way which can lead the devotee toa vision of him.'*° Elsewhere, 
Siva proclaims to Brahma that the only way of perceiving him is by 
dhyana. This is especially prescribed for the mortals: 


lapasé naiva vrttena dadnadharmaphalena ca 

Na tirthaphalabhogena kratubhir va pradaksinath 

Na vedadhyayanair vapi na vittena ca vedanaih 

Na Sakyam mdnavair drastum rte dhyanad aham tvidam."*! 


A very subtle meditation is described .in the Linga Purdna,'” 
Elsewhere in that Purana, the japa murmuring of Siva’s names is 
also prescribed during the course of meditation.'*? Indeed, great 
emphasis is laid on the indispensability of dhyana in all modes of 
worshipping Siva. The following account of dhydna, which speaks 
of the identity of the self with Siva, is significant in this connection: 





38 Krtva hrtpadmanilaye visvakhye visvatomukham | 
Atmanam sarvabhitdnam parastat tapasah sthitam || 


Kurma P,, 1.29.11-24. 
39 Vayu P.,, 1.19.35-40, 


' Tbid., 1.23.93-94. 


‘ Linga P., 1.24.68. See translation p. 209. 
“2 1bid., 1.28. 
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Dhydnanisthasya satatam nasyeta sarvapatakam | 

Tasman mahesvaram dhyatva taddhyanaparamo bhava | 

Nanyam devam mahddevad vyatiriktam prapasyati | 

Tam evam dGtmandtmeti yah sa yati param padam || 

Manyante ye svam atmanam vibhinnam paramesvaral | 

Na te pasyanti tam devam vrtha tesam parisramah ||'™ 
“All sin will be destroyed for one who is always engaged in medi- 
tation. Therefore, fix your mind on Maheégvara, be engaged in the 
highest meditation on him ... He, who does not see any other god 
than Mahadeva, who sees him as his self by himself, goes to the 
supreme goal. Those who think their own self different from the 
Supreme Lord, do not see him. Their effort is useless.” 


6. Vratas '* 

The observance of vratas became a particularly popular religious 
practice in the Epic and the Puranic periods. Accordingly, there have 
been prescribed in the Puranas various kinds of vratas which are 
intended for the propitiation of the great gods and the other ancillary 
divinities. The present context does not call for any discussion about 
the origin of the concept of vrata. Suffice it to say that vrata is tapas 
in a miniature form, for the underlying idea of vrata, like that of 
tapas, is a rigorously disciplined religious life. Of course, the auste- 
rities implied in vrata are by no means as severe as those demanded 
by tapas. Vrata is, indeed, a kind of fapas which may be practiced 
even by ordinary men and women. Unlike tapas, it does not involve 
continuous rigorous practice. It is a periodical observance, and its 
main features may be said to be a code of restrictions in respect to the 
normal amenities of life and a particular mode of worship. Specific 
vratas are prescribed in connection with specific times of the year; 
they thus constitute an annual religious calendar. 


'43 Ibid. 11.19.1-43. 


'4 Karma P., 11.29.37-44. 
'45 A note on the important Saiva vratas is given as an addendum to this chapter. 
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7. Puja 

The Epics and the Puranas speak for the first time of piijd as a 
form of worshipping the gods.'*° Generally speaking, this form of 
worship seems to have been originally restricted only to the great 
gods, with the exception of Brahma. !47 However, the ancillary deities 
of the Siva cult, Gane§a, Karttikeya and Sakti, are also represented in 
the Purdnas as having received the honour of being worshipped in 
this form. The Sun god is sometimes identified with Siva and 
sometimes with Visnu; probably on account of this identification this 
god also is offered puja. Thus the pancayatanapuja, that is to say, the 
worship of the five gods GaneSa, Sirya, Visnu, Siva and Sakti has 
been widely prevalent all along. This pancdayatana-pujda must be dated 
back to fairly early times, for the god Siva himself is said to have 








‘© Though literary references to puja occur at a rather late Stage, the concept of pujd 
undoubtedly dates from very early times. Indeed, it can be shown to belong to the 
pre-Aryan period. However, the puja form of worship was for a long time superseded 
by the Vedic form of worship, homa. When, however, the popular Hinduism 
established itself, the ancient practice of puja, which was obviously simpler than 
homa, came to be revived. For further discussion on the subject, see: Dandekar, 
“Rudra in the Veda”, JUPHS, no. 1, p. 129 ££. In his elaborate paper “Dravidian 
Origins and the Beginnings of Indian Civilisation”, S.K. Chatterji has found an 
occasion to discuss the term paja. According to him ‘pijja’ is unknown to the Aryan 
world of the Veda; homa has taken only a secondary place in the Hindu ritual, and 
puja, together with the great gods to whom it is now offered in India, namely Siva 
and Uma and Visnu (in his new form), is in all likelihood a pre-Aryan, Dravidian 
ritual; the word certainly is non-Aryan in origin, as there is no cognate of this root 
in other Indo-European languages, but it once recalls the Dravidian pi, ‘flower’ 


and it reappears in Sanskrit words like puskara, lotus, puspa, flower”. Modern 
Review, 1924, p. 668. 


47 Cf. Siva P,, Vidyesvara-samhita, 61.21. Banerjee, however, feels that the introduction 
of this new form of worship in Hinduism was chiefly due to the advent of Mahega 
or Siva as a prominent figure in the Hindu pantheon. He observes, “The advent of 
Mahesa or Ivara as a prominent figure or conception of divinity marks an epoch in 
ancient Hindu Civilisation. A new method of worship and a new mythology were 
inaugurated and developed into tantras and the tantric system. Music, art, literature, 
yoga were all getting a new life and form.” The author ascribes about eight reasons 
for the orientation of this new epoch. See “The Evolution of Rudra or Maheéa in 
Hinduism”. QJMS, vol. X, no.1, pp. 221-222. 
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started it.'*8 Inasmuch as the Siva-piijd itself is concerned, its popu- 
larity becomes quite evident from the many references to it occurring 


in the Epics and the Purdnas.'*” 


By and large, pijd as reflected in the Epics and the Puranas 
may be equated with updsand,' saparyd, dradhana,"*' or arcana.’ 


This form of worship involves the employment of a variety of 
pujopakaranas and piuijdsambharas. These include many kinds of 
utensils, flowers, sandalwood,!? dhipa, dipa,'™ and various articles 


‘88 Devi-Bhdgavata P., XJ.17. The Siva Purdna describes the paricdyatana as follows: 
Sivasya pratima vapi Sivayah pratima tathd | 
VisnoScaiva prayatnena suryasyaivathava punah || 
Ganapater va punas tatra pancdyatanami uttamam | 

Jndna-Samhita, 26.46-47. 

'“° The topic of Siva-pijd receives repeated attention in the Purdnas. Cf. Siva P,, Jndna- 
samhita, 7 & 8; Skanda P, 1.2.41. In this latter reference is made to the Agamic 
traditions. Skanda P,, 1.3.1.8; Linga P., 1.79. The linga-pija is elaborately described 
in Agni P., 27 & 28. Krsna performs liriga-pija. Karma P., 1.26.47-61. The same 
topic again in discussed in Skanda P., I.2.12; Stita-samhitd, 1.4; Linga P., 1.25 & 27; 
ibid., 1.74. 

‘°° Cf. Brahmddayah pisacantah yam hi devam upasate. MBA, Xill.14.4. 


'*! See the occurrence of drddhand in the following: 
Jndnayogaratair nityam drddhyah kathitas tvaya | Karma P,, II.1.2. 
Aradhayen mahddevam. Kurma P., II.19.94. 
Sarve prafijalayo bhutva silapdnim prapadyata | 
Arddhayitum drabdhah brahmanda kathitam yatha || 
Ibid., 11.39.7-8. 
See also Liriga P, 1.35.31. 
52 4rcand is described in the Siva Purdna as exceedingly superior to sacrifices of 
various types: 
VdjapeyaSatair istva yal labheta dvijottama | 
Vipro lingatrirdtresu rudrabhaktya tad asnute || 
Asvamedhasahasrasya samyag istvdsya yat phalam | 
Masena tad avadpnoti rudralingdrcane ratah || 
Siva P., Sanatkumdra-samhita, 14.48-49. 
The Garuda Purana, though Vaisnavite in character, has devoted five chapters to 
the description of Sivarcana (chapters 22-26). 


'? Puspaih patrair athadbhir va candanddyair mahesvaram. Karma P., IlI.19.96. 


'** In the Siva Purdna Jndna-samhita, 29, dhipa and dipa are mentioned as the upacdras 
offered in the puja. See also Agni P., 74.75-76. 
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of upacdra '*° like darpana, chatra, camara, vyajana, pataka and 
talavrnta. Sankha and ghantd are also mentioned as accessories of 
the piija.'°° Over time, the pid rituals came to be further elaborated. 
The idol of the divinity constitutes the essential basis of all pid rites. 
Vedic mantras were often recited to accompany these rites. For 
instance, Vedic mantras were recited when the idol was bathed or 
when the naivedya was made and upacdras were offered to it. Thus, 


the same kind of connection was attempted to be maintained bet- 
ween the piajd and the Veda.'5’ 


_ The puja form of worship which in its initial stages was pre- 
sumably more or less simple '** became more and more elaborate, 
particularly in the case of Saivism. The Agamas '°° seemed to have 


ee Sixteen upacdras are offered in the puja. Cf. Sodasair upacaraisca Sivalingam 
prapujayet. Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhitd, 14.109. 
°° Cf. Skanda P., II.5.5-6. See also Moore, Hindu Pantheon, p. 69. 


a may, however, be pointed out in this connection that, so far as the meaning of the 
Vedic mantras was concerned, they could hardly be said to be related, in any intrinsic 
manner, to the various mites in the puja which they were expected to accompany. 
Their use was often determined in a very strange manner. For instance, a Vedic 
mantra, which actually referred to the horse, dadhikravan, was employed at the 
time of the bathing of the idol with dadhi or curds. It may be recalled that, even in 
Vedic ritual itself, the Vedic mantras were employed without any regard to their 
original meaning. The following comment of K.S. Snnivasapatracharya also speaks 
of this peculiar usage of the Vedic mantras. “Various passages from the Vedas are 
very often taken away from their context and used on occasions not contemplated 
by the Vedas themselves. One instance is the passage gandndm tvd ganapatim etc. 
This hymn is used nowadays by persons who worship Vinayaka because the passage 
contains the word ganapati, a popular appellation of that god”. 
Gopalakrishnamacharya Commemoration Volume, 4.48. 

‘88 As the word, puja, suggests, this form of worship must have originally consisted of 
besmearing the idol of the divinity with some unguent. To this were perhaps added 
the offerings of water, leaves and flowers. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy in his History of Indian and Indonesian Art (p. 5) shows 
how “the popular Dravidian element has played the major part in all that concerns 
the development and office of image worship, that is pujd, as distinct from yajna”. 

'89 The Agamas which deal with the rituals are mainly three. Though the number of the 
Agamas is said to be twenty-eight, only a few of them are available to us. Of these, 
Karandgama, Kamikdgama, Ajitagama, Rauravdgama, Mrgendrdgama, 
Matangapdramesvardgama, Kirandgama and Suprabheda deal at some length with 
the rituals. The Skanda Purdna refers to the Agamic traditions of worship (1.3.1.8.). 
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paved the way for such an elaborated system of worship, stating that 
Siva could be conceived and worshipped in various ways. The main 
Agamas, namely, Karana, Kamika, Suprabheda, Raurava and Ajita, 
have described in detail the various images of Siva.'® They also 
describe the rituals relating to the installation (pratistha) of these 
images. These Agamas concern themselves for the most part with the 
rituals relating to these images. Such mituals are of two kinds, those 
which are to be performed daily (nitya) and those which are to be 
performed on special occasions (naimittika). The process of elabo- 
rating upon the Saiva pujd ritual which seems to have been started in 
the Puranas may be said to have reached its culmination in the Agamic 
Saiva rituals. These will be examined under the four divisions into 
which the Agamic ritualism 1s divided, namely karsana, pratistha, 
utsava and prayascitta. 

As indicated above, in the Epics and the Puranas we do not 
come across the full-fledged elaboration of puja of the Agamas. In 
these works we only see the pijd ritual in its early development and 
growth. As a matter of fact, the Epics make but very curt references 
to this form of worship. In some passages of the Mahabharata, mere 


puja is mentioned, for instance: 
Bhagavan pijyate catra hasyaripena Sankarah '°! 
Also 
Pajyate tatra Sankarah '* 


Elsewhere, it is said that when Krsna entered the apartments 
after consoling Subhadra who was mourning the death of her son, 





descriptions of all these representations of 
Siva, given in the Agamas, are based on the Puranic accounts. The Agamas refer to 
the representations, but do not relate the details of the events which gave rise to the 
conception of the representations. They, therefore, seem to assume that the accounts 
are already made known by the Purdnas and the Epics, which should, on this 
account, be assigned an earlier date. 

‘61 MBh, 1.57.21. For a critical discussion of this passage, see Sukthankar Memorial 
Volume I, “Critical Studies in the Mahabharata”, pp. 416-422. 

102 MBh, V1.12.26. 


160 :; 
As pointed out in an earlier chapter, the 
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the paricarakas offered the tryambaka bali to Siva.'® This is one of 
the very few instances where Siva is described to have been offered 
bali” 

On the other hand, the importance of puja is fully realized and 
frequently proclaimed in the Puranas. In the following statement from 


the Linga Purana, the pija cult is represented as being far superior to 
the sacrificial cult: 


Smaranam pijanam caiva pranamo bhaktipirvakam | 
Pratyekam asvamedhasya yajnasya samam ucyate || '® 


“Thinking of the Lord, worshipping him, prostrating, each, perfor- 
med with devotion is told to be equal to an aSvamedha sacrifice.” 


Elsewhere, Visnu is described to have worshipped Siva with 
flowers to the accompaniment of the recital of the one thousand names 
of Siva.! 

The importance of updsand in general is pointed out in the Linga 
Purana, but special emphasis has been placed there on the Siva 
pija.'*’ The Skanda Purana gives a detailed description of the Siva 
puja.'** The advantages of worshipping Siva and the disadvantage of 
not worshipping him are often recounted.’ Various details of the 
Puranic Siva-pija would become clear from the following passages: 


Sampijya Sivasiktena tryambakena subhena ca | 
Japtva tvaritarudram ca Sivasamkalpam eva ca || 
Nilarudram ca sakteyah tatha rudram ...\ 


163 MBh,VI1I.79.4. 

‘ This kind of reference is rarely found in the Puranas, and the practice of bali has 
almost disappeared in modern times. The MBh, however, mentions bali along with 
other rites: Pajopahdrabalibhir homamantrapuraskrtaih. (VWI.25.13 1-56). 

165 Tinga P., II.1.6-7. 

166 Ibid. , 1.98.159-62; also Siva P,, Jidna-samhitd, 70.1-24; also 71. 

1°? Tinga P., 11.18.26; also II.11.1-41. 

168 Skanda P., 1.2.12; 1.2.41. 

169 Cf. Linga P., 1.75.20-29. 

'° Linga P., 1.64.75 ff. 
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Aradhayen mahddevam bhavabhito mahesvaram | 
Mantrena rudragayatrya pranavenatha va punah | 
Isanenathava rudraih tryambakena samdahitah | 
Puspaih patraih tathadbhir va candanddyair mahesvaram || 
Uktva namahsivayeti mantrenanena va japet | 
i vaganstran tatah kuryat ... 
Dhyayita ... 
“One should worship the great god Mahesvara, with concentrated 
mind, having became Bhava, with mantras, Rudragayatri, Om, Isana, 
Rudra, Tryambaka with flowers, leaves, water, sandal etc. After saying 
‘namah Sivaya’, with this mantra one should do a recitation. Then 


one should do a circumambulation ... One should meditate .. 


Devatabhyarcanam kuryat puspath patrena cambuna |'” 


“One should perform the worship of a deity with flowers, leaves and 
water.” 


Svamantrair arcayed devan puspaih patraih tathambubhih | 


Brahmanam Sankaram ...'” 
“One should worship gods with his own mantras, with flowers, leaves 
and water, Brahma, Sankara ...” 


Flowers, dhipa, dipa, and naivedya are often specifically 
mentioned as the requisites of the puja.'” Puja with gandha, puspa 
and aksata is found in the Siva Purana.’ Various other aspects of 
the puja such as namaskara, pradaksina and nydsa are found in the 
Purdnas.\ Bhitasuddhi and nadisodhand are among the rites 
mentioned in the Devibhdgavata-Purana.'” In the Skanda Purana, 
pancamrta and sankhodaka are referred to in connection with the 
bathing of the image.!”* Two chapters in the Siva Purdna contain a 


"| Karma P., I.19.88-98. 172 Thid., 11.12.18. 173 Thid., 11.19. 
4 Siva P., Jidna-samhita,29.1-86.  '75 Ibid., 20.26-29. 

7° Cf. Matsya P., 54.8-23. 

'? Devibhdgavata P., X1.2. 

18 Skanda P., II.5 and 6. 
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detailed description of the bathing (snapana) of the idol of Siva.!79 
Bathing the image with pancagavya is mentioned in the Linga 
Purdna.'® A description of bathing of image with the waters of the 
kumbha or the kalaSa is given in the Matsya Purdna.'*' The Skanda 
Purana has laid down that all the upacaras be offered in connection 
with the Siva puja,'*° and this practice is still followed in the temples 
of the South. 

Puja seems to have been the main — or perhaps the only — 
form of worship in respect of the linga. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the pijd of the linga did not differ from other types 


of puja. The following passage would give an idea of the pid offered 
to the linga: 


Vaidikair eva niyamair vividhair brahmacarinah | 
Samsndapya Sankarair mantrair rgyajuhsamasambhavaih || 
Tatah param samasthdya grnantah Satarudriyam | 
Samahitah pijayadhvam saputrah sahabandhubhih || '* 


“Being chaste, take bath, according to the diverse rules told in the 
Veda, with mantras from Rk, Yaju and Samaveda, then be engaged 
in reciting Satarudriya, attentively worship, with sons and relatives.” 


It may be pointed out that the various rites and religious practices 
of the Epics and the Puranas which have been described earlier in 
this chapter, such as yajfa, tapas, tirthas, stotras, dhyana and vrata, 
are harmoniously blended into the puja ritual, as we find a reflection 
of all them within the fully developed form of that ritual best recorded 
in the Agamas. It is this fully developed form of ptuja which is preva- 
lent in the temples of the South. As mentioned elsewhere, the Agamas, 
regarded as the principal authoritative texts dealing with the paja 


"9 Siva P, Jitdna-samhita, 27 and 28, 
' Linga P., 1.15.18 ff. 

'8! Matsya P., 68.15-39. 

182 Skanda P., I. 3.1-9. 

'83 Karma P., I1.39.3-5. 
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ritual, are twenty-eight in number.'** However, of these twenty-eight 
Agamas, only a few are still available; and out of these which are 
available in print, Karandgama, Kamikagama, Rauravagama, 
Ajitagama, Mrgendragama, Matarngapdaramesvararagama, 
Kirandgama and Suprabhedagama are particularly important for the 
study of ritual.'85 The Agamas have given rise to several manuals or 
Paddhatis which help the worshippers with many practical details in 
connection with these rituals.'*° 

It will be seen that many essential constituents and accessories 
of Agamic Saiva ritualism occur in the Puranas in connection with 
the worship of Siva; an indication of some of these has already been 
given elsewhere in this chapter. A few more may be referred to at this 
stage. The bilva tree, for instance, is represented in the Purdnas as 
being sacred to Siva;'8? the triploid leaves of the trees are therefore 





‘#4 The following verses from the Siddhantasdravalt (Carydpdda) contain a list of the 


twenty-eight Agamas: 
Saivah kamika-yogajdjitamadho cintyam ca diptahvayam 
Stuksmah kdranam amsumamsca dasadha sahasrakam suprabham | 
Raudraste vijayam ca rauravam adho nisvdsam dgneyakam 
Santdnam kirandkh yasiddhavimalam sricandrahdsam param || 
Udgitam lalitam ca makutam adho Srindrasimham tathd 
Srisvayambhuvaparamesamukhayugbimbdnibhadrahvayam | 
Tendstadasasankhyavordhvamukhatas saksat sadesena te 
Proktah so’pi pardpta eva nikhilo tirno ‘khilajndnavan || 
'85 These Agamas occupy themselves mainly with the rituals, 
that prevails in the temples of South India is based on these texts. 
'86 The eighteen authors after whom the different Paddhatis are named are enumerated 


in the following verses: 

Durvasah pingalascaiva, ugrajyotih subodhakah | 

Srikantho visnukanthasca vidyakanthastathaiva ca || 

Ramakantho jndnasiva jnidnasankara eva ca | 

Somasambhur brahmasambhus trilocanasivas tathd || 

Aghorasiva evatha prasddasiva eva ca | 

Ramanathasivascaivam isdnasiva eva ca || 

Varundkhyasivascaivatadasdcaryapungavah | 

Etair divyaih Sivacaryaih paddhatih paribhasita || 

Aghorasivacdryapaddhat, Kriyakramajotika (Upodghata), p. 10. 

187 Skanda P., 1.1.33; 1.2.8; II.3.2; VI.250; Harivamsa, 74; Bhavisya P., WI1.10.1-20; 

Vamana P., 62.27-31. 


and the system of worship 
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offered to the god in puja. Similarly, bhasma (holy ash) is mentioned 
in the Puranas as being of high significance to Saivites.'88 Great impor- 
tance is attached to rudraksa beads;'* these are worn with great 
reverence by the devotees of Siva, especially during the performance 
of puja. The paficaksaras are the five sacred syllables which express 
obeisance to Siva, and in the Purdnas they are regarded as superior 
even to the Veda.'™ It is the mula-mantra, the most fundamental of all 
the mantras associated with Siva. The Puranas also describe the diksa 
rites, only after going through which a person is admitted into the fold 
of Saivism.'*' It is only on becoming properly initiated by means of 
these rites that a devotee can engage himself in the pid of Siva. Some 
other accessories of the Agamic Saiva rituals such as dsana, pddya, 
arghya and Gcamaniya are also mentioned in the Purdnas.'% 
However, perhaps more vital elements of the Agamic Saiva 


ritualism are mantras, yantras, mandalas, kundas and mudrdas, faint 
traces of which are found in the Puranas. 


8. Mantra 


The term mantra was originally applied to a Rgvedic prayer, an 
Atharvanic incantation or a ritualistic formula.' In Saivism, it deno- 
tes all utterances which possess the characteristics of one or more of 
these three: prayer, incantation or ritualistic formula. Generally 
speaking, the Saivites regard as mantras all utterances — whether 
Vedic or non- Vedic !%* — which relate to the god and the vocalization 


88 Skanda P., 1.1.5; Y00.3;1.1.13.15-16: Brahmdanda P.,27.106-15; Suta-samhitd, TV.30; 
Devibhagavata P., X1.10-15: Karma P., 1.14.32-33: Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhita, 
16.58-64. 

'? Padma P.,1.61; Siva P,, Jadna-samhitd, 37.20-76; Skanda P., 1.1.5; 111.31; [1.3.20; 
Agni P., 325; Devibhdgavata P., X1.5 and 5. 

'% Skanda P., III.3.1; Agni P., 304. 

'! Agni P., chapters 81-90. 

'2 Cf. Suta-samhita, I. 4. 

> Dandekar, “Cultural Background of the Veda”, CUR, vol. XI, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 143; 
see also Winternitz, H/L, vol. I, p. 276. 

' In this regard, reference may be made to chapter 317 of the Agni Purdna which 
Serves as a ready proponent of the important mantras relating to various gods. 
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of which helps the worshipper to meditate upon the god over the 
course of worship. 

Among the Vedic mantras, first place 1s assigned to the 
Satarudriya.'% In the Purdnas, the repetition of this hymn is often 
recommended to the worshipper for the propitiation of Siva.!% Some- 
times a few verses from the Rgveda, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda 
are selected and a composite sikta is formed out of them as a prayer 
to Siva.!%” Verses from the Atharvaveda are sometimes mentioned in 
this regard.'°® The Vedic mantras are no doubt given great prominence, 
and they generally gain precedence over other kinds of mantras, 
except the paricaksara-mantra, which according to the Saiva view- 
point actually represents the very quintessence of the Vedas. The five 
mantras relating to the five aspects of Siva,'® being Vedic in origin, 
are also assigned a prominent place in the worship of Siva. 


95 “It is a sacred hymn in constant use, recited during worship in the home and temple 
when the image is bathed, used as an expiation for sins, and for attaining matenal 
and spiritual rewards. It is the source of the greatest mantra of the Saivas, the 
famous five syllable mantra, namahsivdya to which Saivas attach the highest 
sanctity.” Raghavan, Religion of the Hindus, p. 285. 

1% Karma P., 1.14.28-31; 1.32.15-25; II.31.50-58; 11.35.52-61; Vamana P., 62.14. 


'97 Vaidikair eva niyamair vividhair brahmacarinah | 
Samsthdpya SGnkaraih mantrath rgyajuhsdmasambhavaih || 
Tapah param samasthaya grnantah Satarudriyam | 

Karma P., 11.39.34. 

18 Vgidikair vividhair mantraih stotraih mahesvaraih subhaih | 

Atharvasirasa cdnye rudradhyair arcayan bhavam || 
Karma P., 11.39.20. 

Idam devasya tallingam kapardisvaram uttamam | 

Pujitavyam prayatnena stotavyam vaidikaih stavaih || 
Kurma P,, 1.33.12. 

See also Liriga P., 1.64.75-78 and Vayu P, 1.54.5-6. 

'” Sadyojdtam prapadydmi sadyojdtdya vai namo namah. Bhave bhave nati bhave 
bhavasva mam bhavodbhavaya namah Vamadevaya namo jye; thdaya namah Sresthdya 
namo rudrdya namah kdaladya namah kalavikarandya namo balavikarandya namo 
si namo balapramathanaya namah sarvabhiitadamandya namo manonmandaya 
namah. 

Aghorebhyo tha ghorebhyo ghoraghoratarebhyah sarvebhyah sarvasarvebhyo 
namaste Stu rudrartipebhyah 

Tatpurusdya vidmahe mahddevaya dhimahi. Tanno rudrah pracodayat. 

ISanah sarvavidydndam Isvarah sarvabhiitanam brahmadhipatih brahmano ‘dhipatih 
brahmd Sivo me'stu saddsivom. Taittirtya Aranyaka, X.43-47, 
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But as indicated above, the five syllables Si-vd-ya-na-mah form 
the mantra par excellence of the Saivites. This mantra is often called 
pancaksara.™ This is the mula-mantra of the god, and is invariably 
employed when rites of high significance such as avdhana or 
pranapratistha are performed. The mila-mantra is repeated by way 
of japa **' several times according to the capacity of the individual 
devotee. The Karma Purdna narrates how Nandin once became over- 
powered with a strong longing to recite the japa of the pancaksara. 
When he repeated the pancaksara-mantra a lakh of times, Siva is 
said to have manifested himself before him and to have asked him 
what he wanted. Nandin prayed to him to grant him the necessary 
energy for a second round of the japa of the mantra. The desire was 
granted. In this manner Nandin accomplished five rounds of Japa, 
after which Siva stopped him from the continuation of his strenuous 
penance and elevated him to higher ranks.2” 

The sacred syllable om may be ranked next to the Vedic mantras 
and the pancaksara. The Upanisads identify om with the higher self.’” 
The ritual texts and the smrtis refer to it as the sacred syllable which 
is always to precede the recital of the Vedas and the repetition of the 
gayatri.™ On the same analogy, pranava, as this syllable is generally 


2 The efficacy of the pavicdksara is proclaimed in the following words: 
Tasman mantrantarar tyaktva paricdksaraparo bhava | 
Tasmin jihvantaragate na kincid durlabham bhavet || 

Siva P, Vayu-samhitd, 1.30. 

Chapter 304 of the Agni Pina deals with the upadesa of the paricaksara-mantra 
by the teacher to his disciple, 

°° Uktvd namah sivdyeti mantrendnena va japet | Karma P., 11.19.96. 
The method of repeating the pancaksara-mantra is laid down in Siva P., Vayu- 
samhitd, 11.12, chapters 128-131. See also Siva P.,, Vidyesvara-samhita, 15; Jndna- 
samhitd, 3.50; Agni P., 52; Linga P., 1.71.141; 11.8.1-8. Several ways of repeating 
the mantra by way of japa are given. The japa may be vdcika, that is, uttered in an 
audible manner, mdnasika, that is articulated mentally in such a way that it is not 
heard by others. Liriga P., 1.15.6 ff. The three-fold way of performing japa forms 
the topic of discussion in ibid., 1.8.39-40. 

22 Karma P, 11.43.19-42. 

23 Taittiriya Up.,1.8; Katha Up., 1.16; Prasna Up., 5.2; Mandtikya Up.,1; Maitri Up., 
6.22. 

2044 Manusmrti, II.78. 
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known, is prefixed to all mantra utterances made in the course of 
Saivite rites. Akin to the pranava are other syllables, such as gam for 
Ganega, sami for Saravanabhava or Karttikeya, ham and even ham 
for Siva and hrim for Sakti. These syllables are known as bijdksaras. 
Different kinds of gdyatris arose over time to be employed as 
mantras during rituals. All of these were modeled on the original gayaniT 
verse.?°5 Perhaps the earliest of such imitations may be seen in the 
Sivagayatri>™ or the rudragayatri.” Similar gayatris relating to Ganesa, 
Karttikeya, Devi and other subordinate divinities are also mentioned. 
Besides the mantras already referred to the five names of 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana were themselves 
regarded as possessing the character and authority of mantras.?* In 
the ritual texts they are designated as paricabrahma-mantras or 
samhitd-mantras. The mantras which constitute a complement to these 
five and which refer to the six parts of the body, namely the Ardaya, 
Siras, Sikha, kavaca, netra and astra, are called the sadanigamantras2"° 


205 RV, IIT.61.10. 
20% The Sivagayatri is proclaimed in the Agni Purdna (3 19.7) as follows: 
Tanmahesaya vidmahe mahddevaya dhimahi | 
Tannah sivah pracodayat || 
207 The Kurma Purdna refers to the Rudragayatri as follows: 
Mantrena rudragayatrya pranavendathava punah | (II.19.95). 
Rudragdyatrt: Tatpurusdya vidmahe mahadevaya dhimahi | 
Tanno rudrah pracodaydat || See p. 512, Fn. 1. 1 
208 Linga P.,1.16.6-35;1.11-14 and also 23; Siva P,, Vayu-samhitd, 11.4; Kaildsa-samhitd, 
10; Vayu P., 1.23; Garuda P, 21. 
209 Siva P., Kaildsa-samhitd, 11. 
210 Ibid., Dharma-samhitd, 37. The following extract from the Agni Purdna throws 
light on the pafica-brahma and the sadanga-maniras: 
ISanar ojasdkrantarh prathamam tu samuddharet | 
Trtlyamt purusam viddhi daksinam paficamam tathd || 
Saptamam vadmadevam tu sadyojdtam tatah param | 
Rasayuktantu navamam brahmaparicakam tritam || 
Omkarddydscaturthyantah namo 'ntah sarvamantrakah | 
Sadyo deva dvitiyam tu hrdayaficdngasamyutam || 
Caturtham tu Siro viddhi ifvarandma ndmatah | 
Uhakam tu sikhd jfiéya visvariipasamanvita || 
Tanmantram astamam khydtam netram tu dasamam matam | 
Astram Sast samakhydtam Sivasamjnam Sikhidhvajah || 
Namah svaha svadhd vausat him ca phat kramena tu | 
Agni P., 317.9-14. 
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At the time of dvahana, which implies a special invocation to 
the god to make himself immediately present 1n the image, certain 
verses are recited. These verses contain a more or less detailed des- 
cription of the god, and thereby enable the upasaka or the worshipper 
to meditate on the god in some specific form.*'' They may, therefore, 
be included in the category of mantras. Such verses are also known 
as dhyadna-Slokas. In the Paddhatis where these dhydna-slokas are 
given, they are almost always followed by the instruction that the 
god is to be invoked into the idol with this mantra (iti mantrena 
avahya) — in other words, they are referred to as mantras. Even in 
the present pad ritual, mantras of various types play the same role as 
before, and it is impossible to think of rituals without them. 


9. Yantras and Mandalas 


Yantras may be generally described as mystic diagrams drawn 
according to various set patterns which are often used in worship 
as substitutes for the image of the gods.”!? Usually they are flat 
plates made from various metals, such as copper, silver or gold, or 
from a mixture of the chief metals. Each god has a yantra speci- 
fically assigned to him, the diagram of the yantra and the syllables 
(bijaksaras)*'? inscribed upon it varying from god to god. The 
presence of the god is assumed in a yantra exactly in the same way 
as for an image. 

The yantras are employed in rituals in two ways. One is that the 
yantra or the diagram of the god is inscribed on a flat plate. After the 
avahana and the other ceremonies have been performed, the yantra 
is placed on the asana-sild (the stone-seat) upon which the stone 


211 For the dhydna-slokas see Sivalingapratisthavidhi, pt. Il, p. 72 ff; also cf. Agni P, 


74.50-54. 
212 Gopinath Rao, op.cit., vol. I, pt. I, Introduction p. 12; also see ibid., p. 325. The 


yantroddharanavidhipatala (ch. 12) of Kirandgama deals with the details relating 


to the structure and construction of the vanious yantras. 
213 For an elaborate discussion on the bijamanira, and for the bijamantras of the various 


devatds see Woodroffe’s The Garland of Letters, pp. 241-249. 
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image of the god is set up and to which it is permanently fixed.*" 


This is only possible before the pratisthd rite. The other way involves 
the employment of the yantra for installation and external worship; 
there are three main types of the yantra intended for this.7'!° The 
bhiprastara is the yantra where the diagram is inscribed on a metal 
plate. The kaildsaprastara and the meruprastara are the two other 
types of yantras, distinguished by their various dimensions. 

The yantra cult is closely connected with Saktism, and its 
introduction into the Saiva ritual system is perhaps due to the amal- 
gamation of Saktism with Saivism. Incidentally it may be pointed 
out that the sricakra, which is held sacred to Devi, is found installed 
in various temples in south India. 

The mandala ?'* is, in many respects, similar to a yantra. The 
difference between the yantra and the mandala may, however, be 
easily seen. The latter is of a more or less temporary nature, for, it is 
designed so as to last only for one occasion. Each god has a mandala 
specifically designed for him, and the god is invoked to be present in 
that mandala till the end of the ritual. Powders of different colours 
are used for the drawing of these mandalas, different symbols and 
different colours being specified for different gods. The navagraha- 
mandala, for example, is constructed by first drawing a large square 
and then dividing it into nine equal squares. The appropriate symbols 
are thereafter inscribed in these squares. The lotus is the symbol of 
the Sun, a square of the Moon, a triangle of Mars, an arrow of Mercury, 
and so on. The dvdhana of the grahas is made on the mandalas. 
Vastu-santi is a special rite performed in connection with the house- 


214 Cf. “Each deity has its armourial bearing or distinguishing mark that is to be buried 
below the seat of the deity and to be carved on the lintel of the door of the main 
room”. K.V. Vaze, “Construction of Hindu Temples”, ABORY, vol. VII, p. 206. 
For an elaborate discussion of the etymology implication, and employment of 
yantras for ritual purposes see Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Civilisation, pp. 140-141. 

215 Cf: “Cakrardjasya trayah prastarah bhamikailasamerubhedat’. Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary on ‘merunilayd’ Lalitasahasranama, Nimaya Sagar ed., p. 153. 

216 Bhavisya P,, 11.21; Siva P., Kailasa-samhita, 4. See also Kirandgama, 18. 
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warming ceremony.?"’ For that rite, the vastu-mandala is constructed 
very elaborately, and the relevant deities are invoked into it.2!8 

The ritual texts also prescribe the decoration of the site of the 
rituals with similar designs. Rangavalli, as it is popularly known, is 
purely for decorative purposes, but reminds one of the mandalas. 


10. Kundas 


As has been already pointed out, in post-Vedic times Agni was 
not accorded the great prominence which he enjoyed in Vedic times. 
However, the worship of Agni is seen to have continued in the Puranic 
and the post-Purdanic periods, albeit with certain modifications. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the ritual involved with 
the worship of Agni is given a Saivite colouring. Further, the worship 
of Agni is regarded as indispensable in Saiva rituals.2!° The Supra- 
bheda lays down that the kindling of Agni should take place in all 
daily and special rites such as pratistha, utsava, diksa, garbhddana 
and dahana.*” It is averred that Agni is the essence of all the gods 
and all the mantras. He is therefore required to be propitiated in all 
rituals in the prescribed manner.2?! 


a 
217 For the ritual see the sequel. 
218 For two basic vdstu-mandalas see pp. 379-380. 


219 4oni P., 75-76. 
220 Nitve naimittike caiva pratisthdydm athotsave | 

Grahane visusankrantyam Satrindm ca pradarsane || 

Santike paus! ike caiva diksdyamca pavitrake | 

Garbhadanddike tesdm Saivadndm dahanddisu || 

Prayascittadikalesu vahnikarma samacaret | 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, p. 125. 
221 Sgrvadevamayo vahnih sarvamantramayas tathd | 
Tasmat sarvesu kdryesu dhydtavyo vidhimargatah || 
Agn jpiljam vind yatra tatraiva nisphalam bhavet | 
Agnivaktre huneccaiva sarvadevapriyam bhavet || 
Ibid., p. 129. 
“Fire is made of all the gods and made of all mantras. Therefore, in all rituals, one 
ditate on him according to rules. A performance without worship of Fire will 


ae 7 a . * ” 
a no fruit. That which is offered in the mouth of Fire will please all the gods. 
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A regular kindling of Agni implied the preparation of agnikundas 
of various shapes. Usually nine kundas are prescribed. When this is 
not possible, their number is reduced to five or, in some cases, even 
to one. From among the more common agnikundas, the caturasra- 
kunda is square-shaped; the yoni-kunda resembles the womb; the 
ardha-candra-kunda is like the crescent moon. The trtkona and the 
vrita kundas are respectively triangular and circular in shape, while 
the paricakona and the astakona kundas are a pentagon and octagon 
respectively. The padmakunda is designed like a lotus. A few passages 
are found in the Purdnas giving details about the kundas. The ardha- 
candra, the caturasra and the vartula kundas are specifically mentio- 
ned and the rules relating to their construction are prescribed.” 

As is to be expected, the Agamas 73 deal with the subject of the 
various kAundas in greater detail. The Kamikagama, for instance, 
describes the eight important types of kundas as follows:7*4 


222 Agni P., 24; Bhavisya P., I1.13-14. 

223 Suprabheda, 11; Kirandgama, 17; Rauravdgama, 14. 

224 In the present context, the method of producing the kundas is given in modern 
geometrical terminology. 
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Caturasrakunda ””5 


This kunda is square and forms the basis for all the other kundas. 
Twenty-four avigulas are prescribed as the standard measurement for 
its construction. A line AB is drawn measuring 24 argulas. This line is 
drawn as praci-sutra. G is the center of this prdci-sitra. Points D and 
C are then marked on it so that AD = DG = GC = CB. With A and B as 
centers and AC and BD as radii, two arcs are drawn to cut each other at 
points E and F. EF is then joined. EF is called the soma-satra. On EF, 
points H and I are marked so that GH = GA = GI. With the points A, H, 
B, and I as centers and AG as the radius, four arcs are described 
intersecting one another at J, K, L, and M. JKLM is the square required. 
The construction of the kunda attains perfection when the other fea- 
tures, such as mekhala, kundanabhi and padma, are added to it.*”® 


5 Satram purvdparam purvam nyased diksddhanakramat | 
Tenaiva sddhayet stitram daksinottaragam kramat || 


Tajjnah ksetrardhamdndandm vrttam va hastanirmitam | 
Kamikagama, I.7.3.; see also ASP, p. 534. and Kundaratnavalt, 94. 


26 These are described below. 
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Yonikunda ”’ 

The design of the caturasrakunda is taken as its basis. The praci- 
sutra AB and the soma-siitra, EF and the four corners of the square 
are first fixed. AB and HI intersect at G. HI is produced to P so that 
PH is equal to one-fifth of HI. AP and BP are joined. AI and GL 
intersect at O. With O as center and OA as the radius, a semicircle is 
drawn on AI. Similarly another semicircle is drawn on BI. The kunda 
is given its full shape with the addition of the usual features. 


227 Hastamdtram bhavet kundam linge kanyasyakam bhavet | 


Dvyangulordhvam tayor vrddhih dvitryamsatah kramat || 
ParficamamSam puro nyastva konavedamsamanatah | 
Bhramdd asvatthapatrabham kundam agneyam ucyate || ; 
Kamika, 1.7.13-14. See also Kundaratnavall, 97 and ASP, p. 539, 
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Ardhacandrakunda 78 


On the soma-siitra HI, the points O and Q are marked. IO = QH 
= 1/9 th of IH. With Q as center and OQ as a radius, a semicircle is 
described. With the provision of the other features, the kunda is given 
its final shape. 





8 Caturasre grhe bhakte tyaktvadyante tadamsake | 
Madhyasaptamsamdnena kundam khandenduvad bhramat || 
Kadmika, 1.7.15-16; Kundaratnavali, 99 and ASP, p. 287. 
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Trikonakunda ”° 


On LK extended both ways, points O and Q are marked so that 
OL = KQ = 1/6 th of LK. HI is extended to P so that IP = OL. POQ 1s 
the required triangle. The kunda is then given its final shape. 


29 Istadiksu nyaset pascdd uttare siitrapdtanam | 
Tribhdgavrddhito matsyais tribhir naisacaram bhavet || . 
Kamika, 1.7.16-17; Kundaratnavalt 100-101 and ASP, p. 540. 
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Satkonakunda °° 


J is the mid-point of MJ. With I as center and MJ as a radius, an 
arc is described cutting ML and JK at points P and Q respectively. IP, 
IQ and PQ are joined. Points S and T are fixed on IP so that PT =TS 
= SI. Similarly, U and V are fixed on PQ so that PU = UV = VQ. W 
and X are fixed on IQ, so that QW = WX = XI. A line is drawn 
through S and X to cut ML. and JK at C and D. With C as a center and 
CD as a radius, an arc is described to cut IH extended to E. DE 1s 
joined. The lines SX, XW, WV, VU, UT, TS are erased. The Aunda iS 
then given its final shape with the necessary additions. 


230 Sadbhagaviddhito matsyais caturbhih syat sadasrakam | Kamika, 1.7.17; see ASP, 
540. 
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Astakonakunda ”* 

JKLM is the basic square. A, B, C, and D are the midpoints of 
JK, KL, LM and MJ respectively. A square PQRS is described within 
JKLM. PQ and SR meet AC at X and Z respectively. QR and PS meet 
BD at Y and W respectively. DW = 1/16 th of JM. BD is extended to 
H so that DH = 1/8 th of JM. Similarly, CA is extended to E so that 
AE = 1/8 thofJM. DB is extended to F so that BF = 1/8 th of JM. AC 
is extended to G. GC = 1/8 th of JM. The squares PQRS and EFHG 
intersect each other as follows: EF cuts PQ at O, and QR at T. FG 
cuts QR at V and RS at A’. Similarly, other points of intersection are 
B’, C’, I and N respectively. Thus the Astakonakunda is given its 
structure with the angles thus formed at the eight points E, Q, F, R, G, 
S, H, and P. 


3! Kundaratnavall, 3; see also ASP, p. 540. 
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Vrttakunda 222 


Point Z is marked on GJ so that ZJ is 1/8" of GJ. With G as 
center and GZ as radius, a circle is described. With the provision of 
the mekhala and the other features the kunda is given perfection. 


Padmakunda 233 


This is merely an elaboration of the vrttakunda with an additional 
display of eight petals resembling those of the lotus. 

As suggested above, each type of kunda, after its basic cons- 
truction, is sought to be given a kind of perfection by the addition of 
certain special features. For instance, a lotus design is displayed at 


2 Kanthardhdstamsasantydgam vritakundam ihoditam | Kamika, 1.7.18. 
3 Caturasrestabhdgesu karnikd sydd dvibhdagatah | 
Tadbahistvekabhdgena kesarani prakalpayet || 
Trtiyadalamadhyani turiyadalakotayah | 


Bhramandt padmakundam sydd daldgram darsayed budhah || 
Kadmika, 1.7.18-20. 
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the center of the kunda. Then there is the mekhald, the bordering 
wall, running around the kunda, which thus has the same shape as 
that of the Aunda. Three mekhalds are prescribed for each kunda — 
the height of the outer mekhald being less than that of the interior 
~ one. The innermost mekhald is four arigulas in width and four arigulas 
in height. The middle one is three avigulas in width as well as in 
height and the outermost is two avigulas in width and height. Each 
kunda is provided with a kundayoni. It is located on the highest 
mekhald at its center, and is eight arigulas wide and twelve angulas 
long. Its pointed edge touches the kantha or the space adjacent to the 
inner mekhald. It is designed like the leaf of the pippala tree (as in 
the case of the yonikunda). The kundas constructed in the east and 
the south should have the kundayonis * pointing towards the north; 
otherwise, they should point towards the east. 


4 Kundaratnavali, 140; Kirandgama, 15. 
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11. Mudras 5 


Mudras are commonly employed in the Saivite rituals. They seem 
to have evolved with the Sakti cult, for the mudras are included among 
the five makdras of the celebrated vama school of Saktism. One of 
the names of the goddess refers to her as one adored with ten mudras.>° 
Mudras may be generally described as the outward expressions of 
the inner feelings — the medium of expression usually being the 
hand. The Agamas, however, provide an interesting explanation of 
the term mudra, giving a fanciful etymology of the word. According 
to the Kaérandgama, mudra brings delight to the gods and chases 
away the demons; therefore, it is called mudra.237 

The Agama texts mention thirty-two mudras, while those men- 
tioned in the Sakta texts number only ten. The definitions of the various 
mudras are no doubt given in the Agamas, and their modus operandi 
explained.***> Yet without direct instructions from the teacher and 
constant practice, one cannot hope to adequately learn the art of 
mudras. By holding the fingers in the prescribed positions, the 
desirable shapes are obtained. For instance, the trisila-mudrd resem- 
bles a trident, the dhenu-mudra is like the udder of a cow, and so on. 


A list of the various mudrdas is given in the following passage 
from the Karandgama:”°9 


*° The Agni Purdna describes a few mudrds in chapter 26. An instance, for example, 
may be cited in Agni P., 74.55-57, of occurrences of mudrds, in the course of a rite. 
The following remarks made by Przyluski in his article “Mudra” (JC, vol. II, p. 
716) explain the term mudrd and speak of its use. “Afudrd means also, mode of 
holding the fingers (in religious worship or magic rites). These practices hold an 
important place in Tantric Buddhism ... Mr. Finot has shown that ‘notwithstanding 
the diversity of the Tantric ceremonies the following four elements remain always 
unchanged; the mandala, the mantra, the puja, the mudra. The gods are put on the 
mandala, mantras are recited pujds offered to them, with the accompaniment of 
mudrds, or ritual gestures’.” 
°° Dasamudrasamarddhyd, Lalitasahasrandma, p. 348. 
7 Mudam karoti devandm drdvayaty asurams tathd | 
Modandd draévandccaiva mudreyam samprakirtitd || 
Kadrana, 1.28.1-2. 
8 [bid., 1.28.7-47; Suprabheda, pp. 46-48. 
39 Karana, 1.28.2-7. 
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Liigamudra namaskara talakhya Sankhamudrika | 
Surabhi mukuli caiva varahi caiva nisthuré || 
Bijakhya paficavaktri ca dravyamudra Sikhakhyake | 
Samhdramudrika caiva sadakhya caiva mudrika || 
Asani ca mahesakhya vajrakhya Saktimudrika | 
Dandamudra tatha khadga pasamudrankusakhyake || 
Gadamudré ca stilakhya padmamudra tathaiva ca | 
Cakramudra tatha tanka mahdmudra tathatva ca || 
Ghantamudrastramudra ca Saramudra dhanus tatha | 
Mudranam ucyate caiva dvatrimsallaksanam param || 


It has been pointed out above that several features of the full- 
fledged Saiva ritual are already more or less clearly adumbrated in 
the Purdnas. However, a critical study of the Agamas would show 
that, in more senses than one, they must be said to have evolved a 
form of Saiva worship of their own.’ As has been indicated, out of 
the few Agamas which are available, only three or four are specifically 
concerned and described under four main heads, namely, karsana, 
pratisthd, utsava and prayascitta *' — each of these heads compre- 
hending various rites. To the karsana group belong all the preliminary 
rites. The pratistha group includes the rites relating to installation. 
The utsava pertains to the rites relating to festivals. The last group is 
made up of expiatory rites. Most of these rites certainly have a Puranic 
basis, but they have attained fuller and more elaborate forms in the 


Agamas. 





240 In this connection Das Gupta observes, “The Agamas contain some elements of 
philosophical thought, but their interest is more on religious details of the cult of 
Saivism. We find therefore a good deal of ritualism, discussion of the architectural 
techniques for the foundation of temples, and mantras and details of worship 
connected with the setting up of the phallic symbol of Siva.” History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. V, p. 20. 

*4| The contents of the Karana Agama given on pages 60-64 of the printed edition of 
the text, indicate this four-fold division. These pages contain the ritual topics which 
form the titles of the chapters, and these are arranged under the heads, Aarsana, 
pratisthd, utsava and prdayascitta. Of the one hundred and forty-seven chapters, 
chapters 1-53 occur in the karsana section, chapters 54-137 in the pratistha, 138- 
143 in the utsava, and the remaining chapters in the section entitled prayascitia. 
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The karsana, as pointed out above, deals with the rites preliminary 
to the pratisthd. This section, accordingly, includes all rites beginning 
from the ploughing of the site chosen for the construction of the 
temple. Another rite discussed under this heading relates to the 
selection of the stones for sculpting the image. However, as far as the 
arrangement of the Agamas is concemed, one can hardly draw any 
line of demarcation between the Karsana and the pratisthd. 

The piece of the land chosen for the construction of the temple 
is first ploughed, then the various parts of the temple are properly 
measured out. It may be mentioned in this regard that the topic of 
vastu-vinydsa receives considerable elaboration in the Purdnas. The 
garbhagrha is the central apartment in a temple, and the entire 
procedure of its construction is described in detail, though this topic 
cannot be said to have any direct connection with the form of worship 
as such. It is, however, necessary because even slight deficiencies in 
this respect are likely to lead to disastrous results. Other topics dealt 
with in this section include the choice of stone for making the image, 
the construction of the prakaras, and such rites as mrtsamgrahana, 
ankurarpana and raksdbandhana. The structural plan of the ydgasala, 
the preparation of the kundas and other allied preparations for the 
pratisthd also fall within the purview of the karsanddi group of rituals. 


Some of the more important rites falling under the heading 
karsana are briefly described below: 


12. Karsana 


This consists of the ceremonial ploughing of the site chosen for 
the construction of the temple.” The site is first chosen, and then 
grains such as mdsa, mudga, tila, yava and siddhartha are sown there. 
Cows are made to stay on that site for a few days, presumably with a 
view to fertilizing and enriching the soil. Moreover, the presence of 
the cow is believed to ward off all evils that are associated with the 
site. A pair of bulls is yoked to the plough, and, after giving daksind 
to the brahmanas, the site is ploughed.2“4 


>? It is for this reason that this has received the name karsana. 
243 Suprabheda, 25. “4 Kdrana, 11.3.299-306. 
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Anujnha 

This rite authorizes the performer of a ritual to function in that 
capacity. Being the chief person connected with the ritual and assisted 
by a host of others, he is called pradhandcarya. As a performer of 
the pratistha, he is also called pratisthacarya. Through anujna he 
obtains the ceremonial sanction from the brahmanas who are 
gathered for this purpose. After the distribution of the daksina, the 
brahmanas are implored to grant the sanction;2° they respond readily 
and express their approval. This anujrid is similar to the anujna 
performed in all grhya rites in the South. A similar sanction is 
obtained from the god Ganega, and for this reason this rite 1s known 
as ganeSadnujnd,* as against the former one which is called 
bradhmananujna. 


Mrtsangrahana 

This rite consists of a ceremonial collection of soil for sowing 
seeds. After an invocation of Ganega and Varuna, the punydhavacana 
is performed for the sanctification of the spot from which the soil 1s 
to be collected. First, a square is drawn on the floor of the site, and it 
is divided into nine equal squares. Sandalwood, flowers and aksata 
are offered. The goddess Earth is invoked and worshipped to grace 
the mandala already constructed by her presence. The gdyatrt assigned 
to her is recited. A soil cutter (kundali) is procured; it is bathed in 
water and decked with sandalwood and flowers. The performer of 
the ritual faces north, and with the Aundaili collects the soil from within 
the square-shaped mandala which was sanctified by the foregoing 
rites. The hole made thereby is covered with earth, and seeds are 
scattered over it. The soil is taken to the ydgasala ™’ in procession to 
the accompaniment of music, and is stored there. 


44 Karana, II.3.299-306. 

45 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, pt. I, p. 10. 

© Ibid., p. 8. Similarly performed are the anujiids in respect of Daksinamirti, 
Subrahmanya, Siva, Devi, Nandikegvara, and Candesvara. ASP, p. 104-263. 
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Ankurarpana 


The ankurarpana is a grhya rite regularly performed in the South. 
The Agama texts have adopted it, duly emphasizing its importance.2"8 
The vessels chosen for the rite of ankurarpana are known as pdlikas. 
These are filled with the soil already collected. Five such pdlikds are 
employed in this rite, but sometimes twenty-five pdalikds are also used. 
The palikds should be made of any of the prescribed materials, namely 
gold, silver, copper or earth. Dark-coloured vessels and those that are 
broken or emitting putrid smell are precluded. The vessels are 
decorated with the leaves of udumbara, aSvattha and pdatali. Nine 
kinds of grain are prescribed for sowing in connection with this rite. 
Soma, the Moon-god, is especially invoked to be present on this 
occasion, together with his consorts Krttika and Rohini. The grains 
soaked in milk are first sanctified by the recital of the osadhisukta.?* 


‘This is followed by the sowing, which is done to the accompaniment 
of the proper mantras. 


Raksabandhana 


This consists of tying a cord around the wrist of the performer 
and his assistants. The cord is also known as pratisara.**° The 
pratisarabandha is prescribed at the commencement of the pratistha 
rite. The cord is usually made of cotton fibre, but silver and gold 
threads are also sometimes used. The raksabandhana starts with the 
GaneSa-pijd and the punydhavacana. From one end to the other the 
cord is besmeared with bhasma (holy ash); it is then tied around the 
wrist of each of the participants in the rites.?>! 


eee oes 
*” Kdrana I, p. 148-153. See also ASP, pp. 96-111. 

 Suprabheda, 35; Sivalingapratisthavidhi, pt. I, pp. 152-9: ASP, pp. 114-127. 
*“? Ydjusa-mantra-ratndkara, p..95. 


*°° For the speci. “ficance of the word ‘pratisara’ see Gonda. Altind. Pratisara, 
sraj, und Verwainutes”. AO, 15. 


Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, pp. 169-71. ASP, pp. 131-135. 
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Gramasanti 

Gradmasanti is performed before the pratistha and the utsava 
rites in order to placate the evil spirits of a village; it is also believed 
to add to the welfare and prosperity of the inhabitants. The normal 
procedure of this rite is as follows: a mandapa is erected and the 
required materials are gathered. A sthandila is then prepared in the 
mandapa and a yantra is inscribed upon it. The asuras, raksasas, 
pisacas and brahmardksasas who are supposed to be frequenting the 
village are duly invoked. The ksetrapala is also invoked, and balis 
are also offered to all of them. The bali consists of mdsdpupa and 
balls of rice. The offerings are made to them on the fire kindled on 
the sthandila.*** . 

The gramasanti is followed by raksoghna-homa which 1s 
intended to drive away the evil spirits. With the gramasantt is also 
associated the pravesa-bali, in which balls of rice and prescribed 
materials are offered at the various points of the mandala, which 1s 
drawn with istaka and rajani powders.” 


Navagrahamakha 

For this rite, the navagrahamandala is first drawn with coloured 
powders. The symbols of the grahas are then duly added to it. The 
nine planets are invoked to present themselves in the mandalas with 
their adhidevatds and pratyadhidevatas. This 1s followed by the 
navagraha-homa, wherein offerings are made to the planets through 
fire. Ghee, samidh and dhanyas constitute the main offerings. The 
prescribed Vedic mantras are recited as various offerings are poured 
out on the fire. This propitiation of the planets is expected to remove 
the evil influences which they might otherwise exercise. It may be 
incidentally pointed out that, over the course of time, the navagrahas 
became somewhat like a group of ancillary deities connected with 
Siva, and they even came to be included among the parivaradevatas 
in a temple dedicated to Siva. 


282 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, pp. 28-38. 253 [bid., pp. 60-64. 
*°4 Yajusamantra-ratnadkara, p. 154. 
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Surya 
Candra 
Angaraka 
Budha 
Brhaspati 
Sukra 
Sani 
Raéhu 
Ketu 





Navagrahamandala 

Sun Centre Red 
Moon South-East White 
Mars South Red 
Mercury North-East Green 
Jupiter North Yellow 
Venus East White 
Satum West Black 

South-West Grey 

North-West 
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Padma 
Square - 
Trikona 
Arrow 
Rectangle 
Paricakona 
Dhanus 


Surpa 


Variegated Dhvaja 
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Vastusanti 

As has been already indicated, the vastuvinyasa, the vastu- 
mandala and the ascription of the mandalas to the various devatas 
are some of the topics which have received not inconsiderable 
attention in the Purdnas.2%> Two types of mandalas are used in con- 
nection with the vdstusanti; one is known as manditkapada and the 
other as paramaSsayipada.*® Sixty-four deities 257 are invoked at the 
various points of the mandala. Brahma and his consort Savitri are 
invoked at the center. Balis are offered to them and the relevant homas 
performed.?** The vastusanti is a rite which must be performed; other- 
wise, the various deities would withdraw themselves from their 
respective places of guardianship, and a disaster might befall the site.*” 
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Mandikapada 





55 Cf. Agni P., 92 and 93. 

256 See the position of deities in slightly varying charts in Mayamata, vol. I, fig. 5-8, 
IGNCA, Delhi, 1994. 

57 Matsya P., 253. 23-36. 

288 For the details of the rite see ASP, pp. 1-82. 

aa Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, p. 104. 
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Under the heading of pratistha 2 are mentioned all the rites 
which pertain to the installation of the images for worship. These 
images are of two types, either made of stone or of bronze. One finds 
both types of images installed in the temples of the South. A more or 
less fixed convention seems to have already evolved in this con- 
nection, that the images to be installed in the central shrine as the 
mulamurti are made of stone, while the images meant to be taken out 
in procession are made of bronze. In the Siva temples the mulamarti 
is always the /inga and this is invariably made of stone.2®! 
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Paramasayipada 
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an Cf. Agni P., 68, and also 95-97; Bhavisya P,, 11.17; Siva P., Vayu-samhitd, 11.28; 
Siva P, Vidyesvara-samhitd, 9-11. 

**! Cf. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, p. 111: “For, South Indian bronze belong to the 
category of ‘moving images’ (calamarti) or ‘ceremonial images’ (ufsavamurti, 
bhogamirti), which are carried around in processions and festivals in contra- 
distinction to the ‘fixed image’ (acalamurti, dhruvamarti), i.e. the lirigam, or the 
main stone image in the innermost cellar, in the so-called ‘womb chamber’ 
(garbhagrha), which is the holy of holies, and life center of the sanctuary”. 
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The idea underlying the pratistha ritual is somewhat like this: 
the image chiseled out according to the prescribed measurements is 
ready for installation, but it still remains stone or metal until the god 
penetrates it. Such penetration of the god into the image is brought 
about by means of the various sariskdras which are duly performed 
in respect of that image.” These samiskaras are briefly described in 
the following pages. For all practical purposes, pratistha, kumbha- 
bhiseka and sthapana are synonymous terms, and they all imply the 
same ritual of installation. 

When the temple is to undergo repairs, the process of penetration 
is reversed. A kalasa is prepared, and the god who is believed to have 
penetrated into the image is transferred from the image to the kalaSsa. 
The kalasa *® is then installed in the ydgasala and the daily worship 
is offered to the kalasa, the god having now made his. abode in it. 
This state of things continues till the temple is ready for reoccupation 
by the god. If the repairs are likely to take a longer period, sometimes 
other symbols such as a portrait or an image carved out of wood are 
used in place of the kalasa. However, the kalasa is essential for the 
final transfer of the god to the vigraha at the garbhagrha. Therefore, 
the god, whose presence is assumed in the portrait or the wooden 
image, has to be first transferred to a kalasa. After the due perfor- 
mance of the ydgapuja, which is described below in detail, the 
kumbhabhiseka is proceeded with as usual. The reinstallation after 
repairs is known as jirnoddharana-kumbhabhiseka. 

After this brief statement regarding the essential significance of 
the pratisthd, the entire ritual may now be studied in its various details, 
each of which is important in its own way. To begin with something 
needs be said about the structure of the yagasald. 





76 See Kunhan Rajah, “The Hindu temples and their role in the future life of the 
country”, Adyar Literary Bulletin, vol. XI, pt. I, p. 30. 

6? The Bhavisya Purdna (11.5) gives a description of the kalasa. The introduction into 
the kalasa of the various substances and finally water to the accompaniment of the 
mantras is also mentioned. 
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Yagasala 
Great attention has to be paid to the construction of the ydga- 
sala." Each item in this respect must be characterized by utmost 
precision, for every part of the sla possesses its own special signi- 
ficance. The pillars, flag and doors are all regarded to be sacred, 
and they are assumed to be presided over by their respective atten- 
dant divinities, to whom obeisance is to be paid during the rite. 
Stone is usually recommended as the most suitable material to be 
used for the construction of the ydgasala, though clay also is 
mentioned as its substitute. It is specifically prescribed that the 
western side of the temple is never to be chosen for the erection of 
the yagasala,.?© 
The model type of the yagasala should measure thirty-two hastas. 
It is provided with sixty-four pillars, each being sixteen spans in height. 
Wood of mango, coconut, jJambu, plaksa, yajnavrksa, nimba, patali 
and campaka trees is recommended for the pillars. At the center of 
the sad, four pillars are erected. The mandapa signifies the union of 
the five elements. Four entrances are provided to the yagasala. The 
eastern one is the main entrance. In the event of some disaster, when 
the temple falls into a dilapidated condition, or even in some cases at 
the time of a festival, the western entrance gains importance. However, 
during the pratisthd ritual or when the astabandhana 2 gives way, 
the eastern door is used as the main entrance. The door measures 
nine or sometimes seven hastas. The main vedika is set up at the 
center of the sala and is cubic in shape.? The upavedis * are set at 
the extremities of the sald, and on these upavedis are arranged the 
kalaSas in which the attendant divinities are invoked. Thirty-two 





264 ASP, pp. 516-528. 


*°° Purve va daksine vdpi uttare istadesake | 
Yagasdlottamam vidyat pascime naiva kdrayet || 
Sivalinga Pratisthavidhi, p. 81 (quoted from the Kdrana). 


** The astabandhana is fully explained later. 
267 ASP, p. 528. 


268 Ibid, p. 530. 
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Gods for whom a kalasa is placed on the central vedikd: 
I. Siva, II. Ananta, II. Siksma, IV. Sivottama, V. Ekanetra, VI. Ekarudra, VII. 
Trimirti, VIII. Srikantha, IX. Sikhandin. 


Kalasa of the surrounding gods: 1. Mahakala, 2. Indra, 3. Sirya, 4. Agni, 5. 
Vidyakala, 6. Bhmigin, 7. Vindyaka, 8. Yama, 9. Brahma (Vastvadhipati), 10. 
Nirtti, 11. Visnu, 12. Nivrttikald, 13. Vrsabha, 14. Skanda, 15. Varuna, 16. 
Mahdlaksmi, 17. Vayu, 18. Vighnesvara, 19. Pratisthakala, 20. Devi, 21. CandeSa, 
22. Kubera, 23. Guru, 24. Igana, 25. Brahma, 26. Santikala, 27. Nandin. 
Kunda: A. Caturasra-kunda, B. Yoni-kunda, C. Ardhacandra-kunda, D. Trikona- 
kunda, E. Vrtta-kunda, F. Sadasra-kunda, G. Padma-kunda, H. Astakona-kunda, I. 
Pradhdana-kunda, (left to individual choice; invariably vrtta). 
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kundas have to be prepared at the prescribed places in the sa/d, though 
in usual practice only nine kundas are prepared.” If the pratisthd is 
performed elaborately, nine kundas are prepared. Five Aundas are 
prepared if the proportion of nine is not possible, and a minimum of 
one kunda is prescribed as the last resort. 


Toranas are displayed at the four entrances of the ya@gasald. Each of 
these toranas measures five hastas in length, and its width is half its 
length. Trisulas are also fixed at the prescribed points. Each of these 
measures one hasta. At the cardinal points, flags are hoisted.?”° Each 
flag is three arigulas long and two avrigulas wide. These eight flags 
are respectively blue, red, black, grey, white, ash, golden, and crystal 
in colour. The respective diggajas are painted on them as crests. The 
astamangalas *" (the eight auspicious symbols) are set up in the 
yagasald at the appropriate places. Copper or wood is used for the 
construction of the astamangalas, each of which measures five 
angulas by eight angulas. These margalas are usually placed along 
the four walls of the pradhdnavedika, so that they face towards the 
four quarters. Darpana and purnakumbha are placed on the eastern 
side of the vedika, vrsabha and yugmacamara on the south, srivatsa 
and svastika on the west, and sarikha and dipa on the north. These 
eight are shown to be borne by the eight divine damsels, Urvasi, 
Menaka, Kamuki, Kamavardhami, Sumukhi, Rambha, and Tilottama 
respectively. The ten weapons 2” (dasayudhas) are also displayed in 
a similar manner. They are the vajra, Sakti, danda, khadga, paSa, 
dhvaja, gada, padma, sila and cakra. Among the articles used for 
decoration *” are darbhamdlas which are woven out of seven, five or 





*© The rules relating to the preparation of the kundas have already been described 
earlier in this chapter. 

270 Cf. Matsya P., 264. 20-21. 

21! ASP, p. 616. 272 ASP, p. 624. 

773 Tt may be pointed out in this connection that though in later times these mangalas, 
symbols and dyudhas together with other articles of decorations mentioned here 
were regarded as having been used for purely decorative purposes, each of them 
originally possessed an essentially magical significance. This is clearly indicated 
by their being associated with divinities who are said to be presiding over them. 
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three blades of darbha, a white canopy, kadali, piga, punnaga, 
hintdla, iksu, venu, puspa, and the tender leaves of the ndlikera. 
However, the most essential appartenance of the yaga-sald is the 
kalaga or the kumbha. It is into this kalasa that the presence of the 
god is first invoked. After a kalasa answering to the prescribed speci- 
fications has been chosen, it is covered on all sides except the mouth 
with a fine net-like texture fabricated out of cotton thread, accom- 
plished by passing the thread around the kalasa several times to a set 
order. This process is known as tantuvesfana. Various patterns are 
prescribed in connection with this net-like covering. Among the many 
kalasas in the yagasald, the central kalasa 1s easily distinguishable 
from the others, being made of a better material and being bigger in 
size. The smaller kalasas are meant for the parivara-devatas. The 
kalasas are filled with water and their tops are spread over with tender 
sprouts of the mango tree. Coconuts are placed upon these mango 
sprouts — one for each kalasa. The three eye-like spots on the coconut 
should be prominently visible *” and a small tuft of its fibres should 
be dressed up and arranged on the top to point upwards. The kalasas 
are finally clad in garments and blades of Ausa grass, tied into knots, 
are spread over them. 


Nayanonmilana 


Coming now to the actual pratistha ritual, mention must first of 
all be made of the nayanonmilana, an important rite relating to the 
pratistha of a deity. It consists of the ceremonial inscribing of the 
inner circular line on the eye of a scupture, called the jyotirmandala. 
This rite is performed in collaboration with the si/pin, the sculptor. 
Usually, a golden needle is used for the inscription in this ceremony. 
The entire procedure of the nayanomilana rite is described in detail 


274 It may be incidentally pointed out in this connection, that, on account of its three 
eyes, the coconut is called tryambaka (= three eyed) and, therefore, regarded as the 
special symbol of god Siva. Cf. “Coconut is the origin of Siva cult”, 14 AJOC 
(summaries), 7-9. 
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in the pratisthavidhi.”> The guru or the pradhanacarya first draws 
the line of the right eye; this is followed by a similar marking on the 
left eye and then on the third eye on the forehead. The line marking 
the eyebrows is drawn first, and the circular line at the center of the 
eye is drawn next. The silpin retires at this stage, and a few more rites 
are then performed. Various objects enumerated *’° in the Pratisthd- 
vidhi are brought in before the image immediately after the opening 
of the eye to encourage the viewing of these auspicious items. 


Jaladhivasa 

Jaladhivasa is a rite in which the image is kept immersed into 
water. A river is recommended as the best place for such an immersion. 
The rite commences with the punyahavacana, whereby the river is 
purified from all pollutions caused by the presence of aquatic beings. 
Waters collected from sacred rivers are added to the water into which 
the image is to be immersed. The head of the image is kept above the 
water level and is made to face towards the east. This immersion may 


last through a single yama, one day or even three days according to 
the availability of time.27’ 


Yaga-puja 

On the central vedi of the yagasald, a lotus design with eight 
petals is displayed. On it the plantain leaves are then spread out with 
their ends pointing towards the east. Eight dronas of paddy are first 


heaped upon them before being spread out in layers. Other kinds of 
grains are also spread out in separate layers. The grains prescribed 


ai4 Sivalirigapratisthavidhi, L, 128-133. Cf. Matsya P., 264.28.34; also Agni P,, 96.50- 
60. 
7° Prathamam dhenuvatsam ca dvitlyam kanyddarSanam | 
Trtiyam ksiragavyddi caturtham navadhdnyakam || 
Pavicamam sarvadhaényam ca sastham darpanadarsanam | 
Saminydsam saptamam caiva astamam vedaghosakam || 
Navamam Sivabhaktandm sevitam bhaktimargatah | 
Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, p. 131. 
277 Trirdtram ekaratram va yamamatradhivasanam | Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, p. 137. 
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are tandula, masa, mudga, tila, godhuma, and nispdva. Kalasas are 
chosen as indicated earlier.2”? Burning incense is first made to pass 
through these kalasas for the sake of purification. They are then filled 
with water to the accompaniment of the Vedic mantra which begins 
with dpo va idam sarvam. Various substances such as ela, lavanga, 
karpura and keSara are put into the kalasas. The nine gems are also 
placed into them. The ka/asas become ritualistically perfect after the 
mango sprouts are placed on the top and a ndlikera, with its tuft 
pointing upwards is placed upon these sprouts.2”? The various features 
of the kalasa are identified with different parts of the human body. 
Foor instance, the ghata itself is seen as flesh, and the waters poured 
into it as blood. The nine gems are as bones, the net-like cover with 
the threads running round are the veins, the Vedic mantra is prana, 
the coconut is the head, and so on.”* As already seen, the pradhana- 
kumbha is the largest in size, and is assigned a prominent place on 
the central vedikad. Around it are arranged the eight vidyesvara- 
kumbhas. The vardhani-kalaSa is placed close to the pradhana-kalasa. 
On the upavedis are arranged the twenty-seven parivara-kumbhas, 


which are supposed to be the abodes of the guardian and other 


attendant deities.7*! 


The yagasala is thus made ready for the mandapapiuja, which 
begins with the worship of Sirya, the Sun god,?*? The dvaras, toranas, 
dhvajas and tristilas are worshipped with their presiding deities. 
Dhyanas are recited for each of them. These dhydnas are made up of 
mantras with which these deities are invoked. The dvdrapalas **° 


778 Bhavisya P,, 11.5; Matsya P., 68.15-34; also 93.21; Agni P., 57. 

279 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 45-50; also Matsya P., 18-20. 

280 Ghato mamsam iti proktam toyam raktam iti smrtam | 
Ratnam asthi nyased dhiman satram ndadi tathaiva ca || 
Vastrena tvak, samakhydtam mantram pranah prakirtitam | 
Karcam tu kesasamyuktam ciltapatram jatasmrtam || 
Dddimiphaladantam ca ndalikeram Siras tathd | 
Gandhapuspair alankurydd ityete kum bhalaksanam || 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, p. 47. 
a8! Thid., Ll, p: 65. 
282 Matsya P., 58.1-49. 283 [hid., 234.22-28. 
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and the other attendant deities are then invoked with the relevant 
dhyanaslokas into the kalasas ready on the upavedis. This is followed 
by two significant mtes which deserve special attention. The bhata- 
Suddhi is performed with a view to bringing about the purification of 
the physical body constituted of the five bhatas (elements); the 
antaryajana 1s the other rite, and it is performed internally or rather 
mentally. 

The rite of bhitasuddhi*™ seems to have close connections with 
yoga practices. Regular control of breath, inhalation and exhalation 
through the ida, pingald, and susumnd nddis, and the various bhdvanas 
assumed at the various stages of the rite indicate its yogic character. 
The purification of the gross body is effected by means of the process 
called sodhana, which is practised in stages. The attainment of puri- 
fication is marked by assuming a new body obtained after the former 
physical body is destroyed by the fire which ori ginates in the big left 
toe. The impurities of the gross physical body consequent upon the 
contact with the five elements (bhitas) are cleansed. The ensuing 
flow of amrta from the sahasrara flows about and annoints the new- 
ly assumed body.”** The bhutasuddhi 2® is followed by the nydsa.?8’ 
This is the act of touching the limbs of the body with the prescribed 
fingers. Each limb is believed to be presided over by a deity, and the 
name of that deity is recited while touching the particular limb.?# 

Antaryajana *” is worship which is performed internally as a 
mental performance of the rituals.2® All the materials of worship are 
mentally conceived, the rites are mentally performed and the offerings 


284 ASP, pp. 627-636; Somasambhupaddhati, pp. 25-29. Cf. Agni P., 74.8-27. 

one Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, pp. 90-94. 

286 Devibhdgavata P., X1.8. 

*87 Nydsa is mentioned in the Purdnas also, e.g. Narada P., 91; Matsya P.,5 4.8-23; 
Siva P, Kaildsa-samhita, 5 & 6; Agni P., 145. 

28 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 94-96; ASP, pp. 648-678. See also Agni P,, 145.5- 
30. 

*8 ASP, pp. 636-642; Somasambhupaddhati, p. 30; also Agni P., 74.28-37. 

°° Mental or internal form of worshipping Siva is also described in the Purdnas. Cf. 
Linga P., 1.28. 
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are made to the god enshrined in the lotus of the heart of the performer. 
The homa is performed in the ndbhikunda and parnahuti is offered. 
This yajana terminates with the samadhi. At the end of the antar- 
yajana, permission is sought from the god enshrined in the heart to 
begin the external puja — which, if it is not preceded by the antar- 
yajana, is declared to be futile.?! 

The mandana-samskaras are performed for the purpose of 
refining and cleansing the mandapa. They are eighteen in number. 
Though actually performed earlier, they are supposed to be ritual- 
istically performed at the commencement of the ydgapuja. These 
samskaras are niriksana, proksana, tadana, abhyuksana, avakirana, 
pturana, samikarana, secana, kuttana, sammdrjana, samdalepana, 
abhyarcana, siitravestana, rekhdtrayanyasa, vajrikarana and 
catuspathanydsa_?” 

Attention may be drawn at this stage to another significant rite. 
Immediately after the scattering of vikira and the worship of yagesvara 
and ydgesvari in the north-eastern corner of the upavedi, to Indra, 
Agni, Yama and other guardians of the quarters are delivered the 
orders from Siva that they remain alert and guard their respective 
quarters till the yaga is over.” 

An important stage in the mandapa-puja is reached with the 
commencement of the worship of Siva in the pradhanakalasa.** The 
five dsanas, namely anantdsana, simhdsana, yogasana, padmasana 
and vimaldsana, are ritualistically arranged — one dsana placed above 
the other — with adharasakti as the nethermost basis. Siva is then 
invoked. Nydsa, dhyana, avahana and pranapratistha infuse the 
Kalasa with the essence of the god. With the pranapratisthd, the 
assumption of the sannidhya or the immediate presence of the god is 
definitely confirmed. The five dvaranarcands bring the pradhana- 
kalasa-piija to its close. 


91 Antarydgarh vind yatra badhya-puja na siddhyati. ASP, p. 636. 
aaa Sivalingapratisthavidhi, i, p. 100. 

oe Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, p. 105. 

24 4 SP, 678 fit. 
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With the permission obtained from Siva who is now present in 
the kalasa, the pradhdndcarya then proceeds to perform the 
agnikarya. *”° The Vedic practice of kindling the fire is adopted in the 
Saiva rituals with certain modifications. The fire used in the Siva- 
yaga receives oblations for Siva alone. The kindling of the fire over 
the course of the rituals is indeed regarded as an event of great signi- 
ficance. Many purificatory rites are passed through before the fire is 
actually deposited into the kunda. First of all, the eighteen samskaras 
mentioned above ?* are performed. The kunda is made fit for the 
occupation by the fire after it has been produced. In the middle of the 
kunda, Vagi§vari and Vagisvara, the parents of the fire yet to be born, 
are invoked to grace the occasion with their presence. The ritual begins 
with the impregnation ceremony; Vagisvari is meditated upon as being 
worthy of such an event.” At this stage, fire is procured; three sources 
are suggested in this connection. The first, and therefore of primary 
importance, is the fire from the aranis.2°* Next preference is the fire 
produced from the siryakdnta. The third is the fire produced from 
the house of a dvija.2 This fire is called bhitdgni, and is considered 
to be the retas of Vagigvara. The fire is collected in a copper vessel, 
and placed in the south-east or the north-east of the kunda. A piece of 





295 ASP, p. 722 fF. 

296 See page 555 of this chapter; also Somasambhupaddhati, p. 42, and Bhavisya P, 
I.15. 

*” The following is the description of Vagigvari as she is meditated upon by the 
performer: 
Devim avahayed vidvan vidhivad visvamdtaram | 
Syamam rtumatim dhydtva sadvasomalyabhasanam || 

. Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, p. 140. 

“One should invoke the goddess meditating on her as mother of the world, of dark 
complexion, in the period favourable to procreation, adorned with a beautiful dress 
and ornaments.” 

298 For Aranilaksana see ASP, p. 252; also Agni P., 75. 

2 In this connection, however, cf. 
Suryakante bhavah sresthah kasthajo madhyamo bhavet 
Srotriydgrajo vahnih kanydsas tv iti kirtitah. 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, p. 140 Fn. 
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burning charcoal is picked up and thrown towards the quarter of Nirrti 
as the share of kravyadas.™ The deposited fire is then sanctified by 
means of mudrds such as niriksana. proksana, tadana, abhyuksana 
and avagunthana. By means of the mudrd called the samhdra, the 
bhitdgni is collected through a mental process and brought up to the 
navel. After mixing it with the nadbhyagni and the bindavagni located 
in the forehead, the fire is brought out through recaka (exhalation) 
and placed back into the fire contained in the vessel. The vessel is 
waved around the kunda three times. The fire is then deposited into 
the kunda, thereby assuming that Vagisvara is depositing the retas 
into the womb of Vagisvari.> This marks the garbhadana rite. | 
All the other grhya rites follow in succession. Each of these is 
marked by a special dhuti or offering. For instance, pumsavana, which 
is normally performed in a fetus’s third month, is performed, and 
three Ghutis are offered.3°? Symbolising the simantonnayana to be 
performed in the sixth month, the prescribed offerings are then 
made.2 On the completion of ten months the birth of the child is 
celebrated. Scattering the /ajas (fried rice), Siva is besought with the 
formula balakam pdalayisyatha2™“ The samskaras in respect of the 
ladle and the spoon are then performed.*” The djya-samskara 


30 4onisakalam kravyddartham nairrte nihsarya | Ibid., p. 140. 
301 Sivabijam iti dhydtvd pitarau Isadiggatasirasau 
dhydyan vagisvari-garbhanddyam vagisvarena 
ksipyamdnam tejortipam vibhdvya. 
Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, p. 141. 
“A fter meditation over the fire as Siva’s semen, meditating on the parents, as ape 
north-east, imagining the fire as thrown by Vagisvara in the womb-vessel 0 
Vagisvari ...” 
See also Agni P,, 75. 10-11. _ — 
302 Pursavandrtham trtiye mdsi vamadevena abhyarcya ... Sivalingapratisthavidhi, p. 
142; also see Agni P., 75.15. . a 
303 Stmantonnayananimittam sasthe mdsi aghorendbhyarcya. Sivalingapratisthavidhi, 
II, p. 142; also see Agni P,, 75.16. 
3044 Lajapuspair alankrtya, balakam pdlayisyatheti Sivajnam 
Sravayet ... Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, p. 143. 
Agni P., 75.24. 
305. Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 143-144; ASP, p. 293; Agni P., 75.25-28; Bhavisya 
P,, 11.19. 
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performed thereafter renders the clarified butter pure and fit for 
offerings.*° Then follows the ndmakarana.” The fire is given the 
name of Sivagni,3° uttering the formula Sivagnisvam hutdsana. The 
namakarana is followed by upaniskramana}3” 


annaprdasana,>"° 
caula,>"! 


upanayana *" and vratakrama." Fire is then meditated upon 
as a youth.’ Over time, the vaivahya Stage is reached. Ultimately, 
the fire is worshipped as Vrddhagni2"5 A purnahuti °° is offered to 
mark the culmination of these long series of rites. The fire is appor- 
tioned and transferred to the other kundas, each of which is placed in 
charge of a separate assistant known as murtipa.*'’ The prescribed 
materials such as samidh, grains, osadhis and various drugs and 


cooked articles are offered to the fire in the accompaniment of the 
relevant Vedic mantras .3!8 


Sayandropana 319 


For this rite, a bed is prepared to the east of the ydgasald. The 

is made of five materials arranged in five layers. The wooden 
Se eis 

 Sivalirigapratisthavidhi, U, p. 145 £ ASP, p. 266; Agni P., 75.29-41. 


ae Tato ndmakaranartham isdnena sampiijyarghyam datva astrendhutipancakam hutva 
oa Sivalingapratisthavidhi, p. 148. 


38 Sivdgnis tvam iti nama krtva. Ibid., p. 148; Agni P., 75.43. 

a Upaniskramanaya hrdabhyarcya. Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II p. 148. 

*1° Annaprdsanakarmartham; sadyojdtenahutipancakam hutva. Ibid., p. 148. 
*"' Caulakarmartham sadyojatena pancahutir hutva. Ibid, p. 148. 

32 Upanayanartham vamadevendhutipaficakam hunet. Ibid., p. 148. 

°° Vratakramartham aghorendhutiparicakam hutvd. Ibid., p. 148. 

*'* Yauvandgnim dhydtva ... Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, p. 148. 

*'° Vrddhagnim dhyatva ... Ibid., p. 148. 


*'° Sarpisd srucam dpirya Puskaroparyadhomukham sruvam 
krtva tadagre puspam datva vamadaksinahastabhyam sankhavat 

samsaktabhyam puriah Savyena samlagnau tav ubhdv dddya 

srugagradattadrstir vausadantamalam uccdrayan vadmastandntam 

srunmilam dniya anudvigno yavapramanadhdrayd samastam ajyam 

vahnau ksipet — iti purnam vidhdaya. 

Ibid., p. 149. See also Agni P., 75.44-56: also Bhavisya P., 11.20. 


317 ASP pp. 534-540 deal with navadgnivibhajana — the division of Agni into nine 
parts, one part for each kunda. 


318 Bhavisya P., Il. 15, 16 and 18. 
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bedstead forms the first layer. The fur of the sabari deer, a goat or 
even a white or red kambala is spread over it. This is covered with a 
layer of cloth, on which feathers of hamsa are strewn. Grains are 
scattered over these, and above them are spread skins of tiger and 
antelope. Pillows also are arranged on the bed. The image of the god 
to be installed is then laid upon it face up and with the head pointing 
towards the east. The image is covered in full with a red cloth.” The 
usual nydsa-vidhi is then performed.** 

Then follows the rite of preparing the pinnacle (st#pi) atop of 
the dome (stipa) of the central shrine. The stipi is also referred to as 
sthalalinga. This terminates with the abhiseka of the kumbha, which 
was already set up and in which had been invoked the presence of 
the deity presiding over the stipi2>” The stipi is widely known as 
kalasa.** This is made of gold or of copper or of bronze. The darsana 
and worship of the stizpi, which symbolically represents the god 
installed within the shrine, is not at all unknown; by worshipping it 
even from outside, far away from the temple, one attains the merit 
which one would have gathered by worshipping the god himself as 
enshrined in the garbhagrha. 

In the meantime, the silpin sets the ddharasila in the correct 
position at the center of the garbhagrha, where the image which has 
gone through the ceremonies aforementioned (nayanonmilana, 


319 This rite is hinted at in Agni P,, 96.49. 

320 The significance of the various materials used in connection with the sayandropana, 
particularly kambala, feathers of hamsa, tiger and antelope skins, and red cloth, 
from the point of view of the personality and original character of God Siva, is 
quite obvious. 

321 Sivalinigapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 206-244. 

322 ASP, p. 880. 

33 Venkataramanayya, in his book entitled An Essay on the Origin of the South India 
Temple speaks of the stipi as follows: “Snipi, as the vimdna is called, is the corrupted 
form of Sanskrit std@pa which signifies ‘A Buddhist shrine’. It has a striking 
resemblance to the developed stiipa, and is also called by the name ‘stipi’. Therefore, 
it is nothing more or less than a conventionalized model of a medieval Buddhist 
sttipa, erected purely as an architectural ormament, denoting the position of the 
image enshrined within the building.” Pp. 37-38. 
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jaladhivasa and Sayandropana) is to be installed. At the center of 
this sila, a square hole is dug, and gems (navarainas) are deposited 
into it. The yantra of the god is also placed therein. The hole is 
covered, and the image of the god is properly set atop the dsanasild. 
The image is glued to the sila with a thick sticky substance specially 
prepared for this purpose.2”5 This substance, which may be said to 
possess the properties of cement, is called astabandhana because it 
is made of eight ingredients, and is generally used for joining two 
objects made of stone. The process of preparing the astabandhana 
consists of heating and boiling together the eight prescribed adhesive 
substances, which solidify when cooled. It is made into small balls 
which are pounded with a pestle before use. When repeatedly struck 
with a pestle, the friction makes it soft and clay-like. It is then applied 
to the joints of the base of the image and the top part of the dsanasila. 
This gluing must be done in an aesthetically appropriate manner. On 
the whole, the silpin plays an important role in this ceremony.>*° 
The astabandhana is followed by the abhyanjana rite, when 
all the devotees participate by anointing the image with oil. This is 
possibly the last chance given to the lay devotees to touch the image. 
Thereafter, the image is consecrated by means of several purifica- 
tory rites, after which only an initiate who has undergone the spe- 
cial diksd rites can touch it. Among these purificatory rites, the 
bimbasuddhi 2’ is then performed. After the commencement of this 
rite, even the Silpin is not allowed to come near the image. The 
bimbasuddhi, as the name suggests, is intended for removing any 
Stains which may have appeared on the image from the various 
handlings. In connection with this rite, the image is bathed in sanctified 


water in which the bark and sprouts from the five prescribed trees are 
soaked. A nydsa marks the culmination of this rite.228 


324 ASP, p. 776. 

*25 For the description of the astabandhana rite see ASP, pp. 800-805. 
326 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 275-278. 

27 ASP, pp. 805-824. See also Agni P., 96.65-71. 
Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, pp. 290-313. 
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The purification of the three bhagas or sections of the image 1s 
brought about by means of a rite called sparsahuti2”> This oblation 
consisting of djya is offered in two places — first on the fire deposited 
in the kundas at the yagasald, and then on the image which is already 
fixed up on the dsanasila. At the end of the recital of the formula 
which ends with the sacred word svahd, this utterance is only partially 
articulated. That is to say, the offering of clarified butter to the fire is 
made with sva, and the pouring of the remaining clarified butter stored 
in the sruk onto the image is done with the remaining 4d. During this 
ceremony, fire, the pradhadnakumbha and the image, however mu- 
tually distant they may be, are all connected by cords of cotton, darbha 
and metals like silver and gold.*”° 

The worship of the fire in the Auzdas is brought to an end with 
the purnahuti. In each kunda, the respective mirtipas **" (rtviks) who 
were appointed and entrusted with the kindling and offering of the 
Ghutis at the eight kundas ** offer the purndahutis separately. The 
aspects of the god invoked in these separate kundas are transferred in 
the reverse order in which they were earlier distributed, from one 
kunda to the other,>® until all the aspects (astamurtis) are gathered in 
the pradhdnakunda, the ninth one, which is in the sole charge of the 
pradhanacarya. Then the mahdapurnahuti is offered.3* This purnahuti 
is followed by the transfer of the god from the fire to the pradhana- 
kalasa. 

Finally, the diparadhana ** or the final puja is elaborately per- 
formed and the distribution of daksinds to the brahmanas 1s performed 
as a preliminary to the removal of the kumbha (kumbha-utthapana). 
The kumbha is removed from the vedi, taken around the temple in 


329 ASP, pp. 824-877. See also Agni P., 96.108-119. 

330 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, pp. 316-341. 

3! Cf. Matsya P., 265. 36-42. 

332_ASP, pp. 832-854. 

333 Ibid., pp. 855-878. 

i Sivalingapratisthavidhi, II, p. 348. 

335 The details of the dipdrddhana are given in the Kdrandgama, 1.32.32-37. 
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procession, brought into the garbhagrha and deposited near the 
image. At the advent of the auspicious moment, the deity is ritual- 
istically transferred from the kalasa to the bimba or vigraha.*** This 
is the most significant event in the pratistha ritual. The climax of the 
ritual is reached when the contents of the kalaéa are poured on the 
image.**’ This is marked by music, bells, conches and the shouts 
raised by the devotees witnessing the pratisthd expressive of the 
obeisance paid to the god, such as “Namah parvatipataye’’, and “Hara 
Hara Mahadeva”. 

The kumbhabhisekas of the subordinate deities also take place 
accordingly, and these are concluded with the abhiseka of Candesvara. 


Nitya Rites 


The daily obligatory rites or pujas begin to be performed in the 
ple immediately after the pratistha. In most cases these piijds are 
performed six times a day. Each pijjd is preceded by abhiseka, that is, 
the bathing of the images with the prescribed materials.>* After 
bathing, the image is dressed in new garments and decked with 
ornaments and garlands. Abhiseka, alamkara and diparaddhana 
constitute the characteristic features of each puja.’ The diparadhana 
consists of waving in front of the image various kinds of lit lamps to 
the accompaniment of Vedic mantras. The dipadradhana is followed 
by the offering of the upacaras **° such as darpana, chatra, camara, 
vyajana, pataka and talavrnta. Then comes the arcand or the offering 
of flowers, usually one hundred and ej ght in number, and the pija is 


tem 


ee 
°° ASP, pp. 920-924. 


*7 Tt is on account of this that the entire ritual is also designated kumbhabhiseka. 

8 Cf. Skanda P., 1.3.2.7; also Matsya P., 267 and Agni P., 74.65-68; ibid., 267. 1-15. 

39 Cf Siva be Dharma-samhitd, 40. For the reference of Siva image with honey, 
curd, paficagavya, and the offering to it of gorocana, kunkuma, candana, bilva, 
lotus, camphor etc., see Vamana P,, 62.1-14. Siva P, Dharma-samhita mention in 
chapters 15 and 16 nitya and naimittika rites. Linga worship and the merits accruing 
therefrom are also recounted in that connection. See also Siva P., Sanatkumdra- 
samhitd, 19, 


* See Kdrana, I. 65.1-16 for details of the upacdras. 
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brought to a close with the drdtrika or the waving of burning camphor 
before the image. At the end of the pad, representative passages from 
each Veda are recited.**! Benedictory formulas are also repeated, 
invoking the favour and blessings of the god.* Thereafter follows 
the singing of devotional songs composed not in Sanskrit, but in the 
local language of the Saiva saints. 

Besides what may be called the official nitya pijas, there are 
also arcands, which are often performed on behalf of the devotees by 
the official priests of the temple. The arcand usually consists of an 
offering of flowers to the accompaniment of the recital of the names 
of the gods.*4? The names number sixteen, one hundred and eight, 
three hundred, or even one thousand.** Plantains, betel, arecanut and 
coconuts are offered as naivedya, and after the arcana, portions of 
these together with flowers and the like are returned as prasdda to 
the devotee on behalf of whom that particular arcand is performed. 

On special occasions, the abhiseka is very elaborately perfor- 
med.**° It begins with anointing the image with taila, and the other 
materials used for the bathing are taken up in the following order: 
pista, dmalaka, rajani, paricagavya, ksira, dadhi, madhu, ghrta, 
iksusara, phalasara, nalikerodaka, anna, usnodaka, vibhiti, kunkuma, 
candana, gandhodaka and sacred Ganga waters (Gangajala). The 
abhiseka is followed by wiping the image with a soft cloth. 

Silken garments, golden kavacas, precious ornaments studded 
with diamonds and other stones, and garlands of flowers are used to 
decorate the image. 





4" This is caturvedaghosa. 

4? The dsirvdda consists of a series of benedictory utterances intended to invoke the 
blessings of the god. Each utterance is followed by the iteration of the same by the 
priests, who are assembled on the spot to assist the performer of the rituals. 

* The Purdnas also speak of similar traditions. Siva is said to have told Kratu that he 
should worship him with those names which are held in secret. Kurma P,, 1.20.67- 
70. 

*“ Numerous names of Siva are repeated by the ysis at Daruvana. Linga P, 1.32. 

*© See the detailed description of the abhiseka given towards the end of the present 
chapter. 
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Cooked food of various kinds, like citranna, masapiipa, ladduka, 
fruits, arecanuts, betel and ndlikera, form the main offerings at the 
naivedya, both for daily rituals and on special occasions.>“° 


13. Utsavas 34’ 


Apart from the nitya-pijd, each Saiva temple celebrates what 
are called utsavas. The most characteristic features of such an utsava 
in the South where the Agamic tradition prevails is the pradaksina, 
or the circumambulatory procession of the image, which is usually 
made of bronze and decorated with ornaments and garlands. It is 
given a pose and vehicle befitting the occasion. The utsavas also are 
of two types, nitya and naimittika. The nitya festival is of daily 
occurrence, while the mahotsava, also called the brahmotsava, takes 
place on some fixed day or days in the course of the year. Different 
temples celebrate mahotsavas on different days. 

For the daily festivals, a special image is to be prepared.“ Gold, 
silver or copper is prescribed for the preparation of this image.*” The 
procession or the pradaksina of the image is characterized by the use 
of a canopy, umbrella, chowrie and dipas (torches) and by singing, 
dancing and playing various instruments.? The ¢d/as to be played in 
the course of the procession are prescribed. Among these are men- 





“6 Cf. Kdrana, 1.35. The details of the offerings to be made are given in 184 verses. 
**7 Gonda has emphasized the magical significance of utsava. 
“8 Nityotsavaya bimbam tu kdrayet laksananvitam | 
Sauvarnam uttamam proktam madhyamam rdjatam bhavet || 
Adhamam tamram ityuktam kalpayet kalpavittamah | 
Kadrana, 1.140.2-3. 


9 Cf. “The principal image had, therefore, to be supplemented by images in human 
shape that could be moved about. The device of the peripatetic image was thus 
adopted not only in those temples in which the image in the sanctum sanctorum 
was in human shape, but also in those in which it was a symbolic representation, 
and the peripatetic images were made to receive all the honours appropriate to 
royalty.” Aravamuthan, Survivals of Harappa Culture, p. 36. 
Vitanam chatrasamyuktam piricacdmarasamyutam | 
Sarvatodyasamdyuktam gitanrttasamdakulam || 
Nanddipasamdyuktam ndndbhaktajanair yutam | 

Karana, 1.140.20-21. 
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tioned pangani, vrsatala, bhrnigitala, and so on. The devotees also 
join the procession. 

The celebration of the mahotsava is much more elaborate. It 
commences with the vrsaydga which is followed by the dhvajaroha*”’ 
or the hoisting of the flag, arikurarpana, yagapuja, astrayaga, balidana, 
ydnakrama, nirdjana, cirnotsava and tirtha. These various rites are 
described in detail in the treatises on the Saiva rituals. The duration 
of the special festival can extend up to eighteen or even twenty-seven 
days;?°3 the normal duration, however, is ten days. The brahmotsava is 
timed so that the tirtha-utsava celebrated on the last day falls on the 
new moon or full moon day, or under a special naksatra. The festival 
begins with worship offered in honour of Ganesa. The rites of 
mrtsangrahana, raksabandhana, ankurarpana, vastusanti and grama- 
Santi are duly performed. The vrsa-yaga in honour of the vrsabha 1s 
performed on the night preceding the day of the hoisting of the flag.>™ 
For this rite, the dhvaja-pata is prepared as prescribed, and the symbol 
of the god and other auspicious signs are drawn upon it. The pratistha 
rite infuses the banner with vital force. The dhvajapata is then taken 
out in procession and brought to the flagstaff. With an invocation for 
the various gods to be present, the flag is hoisted. The rite of invoking 
the gods is called samastadevatavahanam.*® The yagasala is established 
in the north-eastern comer of the temple. Preceding the avarohana of 
the flag, the yagapuja must be performed daily. Balis in the form of 
balls of rice are offered daily at the dhvajadanda and at the cardinal 
points of the quarters. After these rites, the image is taken out in 





35! Cf. Bhavisya P, 1.138.1-84. 

382 A ghorasivacdrya-paddhati, Mahotsavavidhi, p. | ff. 

383 See: Karana, J.141 (Under astddasadinotsava-vidhi and saptavimsadinotsavavidhi). 

**4 The dhvajdrohana is a topic discussed in the Agni P, (chapters 61 and 102). 

355 See appendix to the Mahotsavavidhi in Aghorasivacdaryapaddhati. By way of 
specimen, one of such invocations is given below. Visnu, one of the gods thus 
invoked, is invited in the following manner: 
Dharani-salila-dahana-pavana-gagana-gandha-rasa-ripa-sparSa-Sabdadi-bhava- 
bhedddibheda-bhinna-vividha-prapancatmaka-mahesa-krpa-nirdista-sakala- 
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procession in the morning and again at night. Different vehicles are 
prescribed for this purpose on different days.>% 

The procession in the ratha must be regarded as the grandest 
event in the brahmotsava. The ratha or chariot is normally used for 
the procession on the penultimate day. It must be pointed out that this 
practice varies from place to place.*5’? The Karandgama devotes one 
full chapter to the pratisthd or the formal installation of the ratha2* 
The guru, the performer of the rite, accompanied by his assistants, 
follows the ratha while silently repeating the milamantra. The 
devotees follow closely; some of them go ahead, dragging the chariot 
by the “pee fastened to it. The procession of the image of the god 


from the temple to the chariot and back is always formal and is 
performed with pomp. 


The ctirnotsava marks the end of the festival. The ceremony 
begins with the usual preliminary rites. Sahadevi, kostha, rajani, 
tambula, gandha, and puspa are among the materials required for it. 
Turmeric is put into the ulukhala, which symbolizes this mundane 
world. It is powdered and then, mixed with taila, ghrta, gandha and 


re CO 
bhuvana-raksana-vicaksanah, Sankha-cakra-gada-khadgddi-divydyudhdlankrta- 
kara-kamala-virdjamanah, trivikramdkranta-sakala-bhuvanatalah, nijodara-puta- 
vidhrta-nikhilanda-bharabhuvanatalah, nijodara-puta-vidhrta-nikhilandatanda- 
bhara-niyamita-kharvikrta-darvikara-garva-sarvamkasa-pardkrama-parikranta- 

sudrdha-garuda-vahanah, manohardravinda-sundara-ndbhimandira-janita- 
pitadmahah, sakala-jalanidhi-nimagna-kasyapi-samuddharana-parigrhita-vardha- 
rapah, sakala-jagadddhdara-bhuta-vikata-kamatha-ripah, matsyavatdra-vihdra- 
sddhana-mahambudhi-visalollola-kallolamala-jala-kalita-vicitra-caritah, asahya- 
ndrasimha-vikrama-vikdsita-nakhara-sikhara-vidalita-hiranya-vaksah-sthala-galita- 
bahula-rudhira-dhdrd-sampadita-sandhyd-raga-raksita-marakata-saila-bandhura- 
kandhara-manohara-vigrahah, aravinda-mandirendird-kathina-kuca-taja-pajira- 
pankila-vaksahsthalah, Jagadddhdra-danda-prakdnda-candatara-caturbhuja- 
dandakdndah, parameSsvardjfid-paripdlita-sakalalokah, Sivadhyanayogamrta- 
pGrana-pardyano, ndrdyanamiartih, Sivastra-divya-Sala-vama-patre sdnnidhyam 
karotu. 

°° Karana, 1.141: DasSadinotsavavidhipatala, 78-80. 

357 Cf. Kdrana, 1.141. Verse 79 of the Dasadinotsavavidhipatala, for instance, prescribes 
the rathotsava for the seventh day. Ratha is mentioned in the Purdnas, also Cf. 
Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhita, 7.22. 

358 Karana, 1.142. 
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other substances; the mixture is then collected in a vessel, and the 
image is anointed with it. Subsequently, the devotees also besmear 
themselves with it.2°° The image is then taken to the tirthasthana ora 
river. The astraraja, who serves as the substitute for the principal 
deity, is first bathed with the abhiseka-dravyas and is then immersed 
into the waters of the river, which have already been sanctified through 
purificatory rites. The avarohana of the flag marks the end of the 
brahmotsava. The deities invoked to be present on the dhvaja-danda 
on the first day are now implored to retire to their respective abodes.*™ 

One of the most important festivals in the Saiva temples of the 
South is the vaivahya-utsava, which represents the celebration of the 
wedding of Siva with Uma. This utsava is invariably celebrated 
immediately after the brahmotsava, that is, on the day following the 
dhvaja-avarohana. In some temples, the vaivahya-utsava is celebrated 
before the avarohana itself. GaneSa-piija and punyahavdcana mark 
the commencement of the vaivahya ritual. These are followed by the 
usual rites of arikurarpana, raksabandhana, kanyadana, panigrahana. 
stitradharana. agnipradaksina, lajahoma and finally asirvacana. 
Vedic mantras are employed in the appropriate places. 

The santihoma and prdayascitta are performed at the end of 
elaborate rites like pratistha and utsava. They are expected to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere and to rectify any shortcoming or 
discrepancy which may have (quite likely) crept in over the course 
of the performance of such lengthy and elaborate rites. 

A reference must be made at this stage to other special festivals 
which have some bearing on the subject under discussion. The eight 
great episodes in the career of Siva which have been described in 
various places in the Purdnas are reenacted by way of festivals.*°' 


359 A ghorasivadcdryapaddhati, Mahotsavavidhi, p. 34. 

360 4 ghorasivdcdryapaddhati, Mahotsavavidhi, pp. 35-39. 

61 Provision is made for such festivals in the dgamas. See Kdrana, 1.141, under 
astddasadinotsavavidhipatala, verses 81-94. Even the destruction of the demon 
Taraka by K4rttikeya, an episode repeatedly recounted in the Epics and the Purdnas, 
is ritually staged every year in some temples of the South dedicated to Karttikeya. 
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A few Saiva temples of the South celebrate special festivals of this 
nature, portraying exploits of the god which do not find any place 
in the great Purdnas. The temple at Madura, for instance, celebrates 
sixty-four exploits, all of which proclaim the greatness of god Siva 
enshrined in that temple. These exploits are recorded in the sthala- 
Puranas, which are works specifically associated with those 
temples alone. The Haldsya-mahdatmya, which glorifies the god in 


the temple of Madura, contains detailed descriptions of all these 
exploits. 


14. Prayascitta 


The prdayascitta is the rite performed to rectify any defects and 
shortcomings which may have crept in, knowingly or unknowingly, 
during the performance of any other rites and which thus may have 
adversely affected the perfection of the ritual as a whole. Whenever 
any discrepancies are suspected, the prayascitta or the expiatory rite 
must be performed.3® An expiatory rite is, indeed, essential for the 
welfare and prosperity of the performer, as worship which is even 
slightly deficient not only does not serve the desired purpose but 
leads to positively calamitous results. Various prdayascittas are there- 
fore prescribed in the ritual texts 38 in respect of the various kinds of 
violations that may have occurred. They sometimes take the form of 
abhiseka, or other times of homa, in which prdyascitta-Ghutis are 
offered to the fire. It may be pointed out that, besides the expiatory 


rites, S@nti-homa and disa-homa are also prescribed to be performed 
at the end of naimittika ritual 3% 





* Tt may be incidentally mentioned in this connection that the detailed prdyascitta 
rites are prescribed in the Srauta-Sutras for every conceivable defect or deficiency 
in the performance of the Srauta ritual. 

*® Sarvesam eva kdryadndm kriyavaikalyasambhave | 
Prdyascittam pura kurydd atmanah ksamahetave | 

Karana, I.144,2-3. 
“Since there is a possibility of deficiency of actions in all the rituals, one should 
perform an expiation rite before, for oneself’s welfare.” 

3 Karana, 1.144.71-242; Suprabheda, 55. 
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General 


Before concluding this section, a few words must be said about 
the performers of the rites described above. The officiant is known 
by various designations such as desika, guru, dcarya and arcaka.* 
The chief performer is called the pradhanacarya. Those who assist 
him in the agnikarva are called rtviks or even murtipas. Another priest 
who assists the pradhdndcarya in various ways is the sadhakdacarya. 
It is his duty to refer to the Paddhati (the practical manual of ritual) 
during the performance and thereby to draw the attention of the 
officiant to the proper order of the various rites and their details.** 
The chief dcdrya performs the naimittika rites, while the arcakacarya 
performs the arcand or the daily piijas.>5’ The alankarandacarya 1s 1n 
charge of the decoration of the image. In addition to the duties 
mentioned above, the sadhakdcarya collects the various materials 
required for the rites and presents them when needed 

The dcarya should have been born in a Saiva family. He should 
be a householder, and his age should be between sixteen and seventy 
years. He should be endowed with perfect limbs. He should wear a 
Sikha, but should be devoid of facial hair. He should have already 
gone through the diksd rite. He should be eloquent and of amiable 
personality. He should be an adept in all the various branches of 


365 Cf. Siva P,, Vayusamhita, 11.113: Yo guruh sa sivah proktah yah Sivah sa guruh 
smrtah | Also see Siva P, Vidyesvara-sarithita,16.82-97. . 

“He, who is the officiant is told to be Siva; he, who is Siva, is evoked as being the 
officiant.” 

S68 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, I, p. 20-26. 

367 E.G. Minaksi refers in her work, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, 
to several inscriptions of the Pallava period which speak about the employment of 
arcakas in the temples built during that period. See pp. 174-177. 

368 Acaryas carcakas caiva sadhako’ lankrtas tathd | 
Vacakasca kulodbhitah paricacaryah prakirtitah || 
Acdryas cagamdlokad yajen naimittikakriyah | 
Evam dcaryakrtyam syad arcakendrcanam kuru || 
Alankrtenalankrtya sadhako dravyasadhakah | 
Vacakas tu sruteh karta paficacaryakramam viduh || 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Lp. 23: 
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learning, and should be a regular worshipper of Siva, Agni and guru. 
He should be skilled in all mantras, mudras and rituals, and must be 
acquainted with other branches of Saivism, namely 474; yoga, and 
jfiana. He should also be well-versed in the Saivasiddhanta philo- 
sophy. Among the functions assigned to him are sthapana, yajana, 
ydajana, adhyayana, adhyapana, dana and pratigraha.””” The diksa 
rite is performed to properly initiate the devotee into the folds of 
Saiva orthodoxy.3” It is designed to bring about the spiritual purifi- 
cation of the updsaka and thereby qualify him for participation in the 
rituals of both daily and special occurrence. The g“ru plays a 
prominent part in the diksd rite. He himself performs the rite and 
formally effects the initiation of the Sisya, OF disciple. The siva- 
diksa, samaya-diksa,” visesa-diksa and nirvana-diksa *” are perfor- 
med sequentially after intervals, whenever the guru feels satisfied 
about the spiritual maturity of the Sisya. Siva-diksa is prescribed for 
anyone ittespective of caste.27 The visesa-diksa and the nirvana- 
diksa are very elaborate affairs, and only sisya accomplished in the 
matter of Saiva ritual and philosophy is fit to receive them. 

Each kind of diksd mentioned above presupposes the use of the 
regular requisites of ritual, such as yagasala, kumbha, kunda, and 
mandala. The mandapa-piija, kalagodhana or homa are all performed 
by the guru himself. The mandapa-piaja and the homa have been 
already referred to above. The kalasodhana 3" is an elaborate ritual 
whereby the purification of the kalas like santi,3”° pratistha,” vidya 





369 Karana, 1.26. See also verses 14,17,19, and 23. 

370 Suprabheda, Caryd, 4; See also Kiranagama, 6 and 11. 

371 See Siva P., Vayu-samhitd, 16 and 17, and ibid., Kailasa-samhitd, 11; also Agni P, 
81. 

322 Agni P., 81-88. See also Somasambhupaddhati pp. 131-166. 

373 Agni F., 83. 

374 The Sivappirakdcam (verse 8) mentions the six adhvds (mantra, pada, varna, 
bhuvana, tattva, kala), of which Kald is the last mentioned. Once the punfication 
of each of these is effected, the individual attains a high state; it is then he becomes 
the initiated (diksita) in the real sense of the term. 

375 Agni P., 87. 8: Ibid... 82> 
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and nivrtti are effected through various bhdvands or mental processes, 
as well as by means of nydsas performed with the appropriate mantras. 
The impurities of the physical body are thus removed and the sisya 
becomes endowed with a new body called sivamaya-sarira or 
sambhava-sarira. For these rites, a highly developed personality and 
a strong will power are expected from the guru, for he must assume a 
subtle form and enter into the body of the sisya in order to effect the 
necessary changes to bring him toa spiritually advanced state.*”’ After 
these rites are performed, the guru instructs the sisya about his 
duties.>” 

A reference may also be made to the close connection that exists 
between the Saiva rituals and the fine arts like music, dance and 
architecture. It should be remembered that the association of the 
bharata-ndatya with ritual is to no small degree responsible for the 
preservation of that art form today. The garikas 379 were formally 
attached to the temples and they had to perform duly-prescribed 
dances, both daily and on special occasions.” Similarly, the marigala- 
vadya, accompaniment from the drum and the nddasvara, provides 
music during the performance of rites. Eighteen vadyas 381 are often 
mentioned in the ritual texts. The tunes which are to be played at 
particular moments over the course of the ritual are also specified in 
those texts. 

The devotional songs associated with the p#ja almost enjoy the 
high status and prestige of the Vedas. These songs were composed by 
the saints of the South, and are arranged into twelve sections. They 
are recited at appropriate moments over the course of the ritual to the 


any aa ii Diksavidhi, pp. 334-6. See also Kamikdgama, 11.20.83- 
l. 

378 Agni P., 92. 

379 See Minaksi, op.cit., pp. 177-178; 239 ff; 276 ff. In these pages, the author refers to 
the inscriptions which have recorded the endowments made to the ganikds for the 
service they were enjoined to perform on daily and special occasions. 

38 It is unfortunate that this tradition is now fast dying out. 

~~ Diksitar, V.R.R., in his Studies in Tamil Literature and History, mentions the musical 
instruments in use in ancient Tamil Nad. See p. 299. 
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prescribed raga and tala. This practice has undoubtedly helped the 
preservation of some rare compositions which would have otherwise 
been lost. These religious melodies play a prominent role in the 
musical system of the South. In the performance of these devotional 
songs,*” the pan and the fd/a are given special consideration.** Indeed, 
they are to the songs what svara is in relation to the Vedic mantras. 
At the dhvajdrohana or the hoisting of the flag, the rite known as 
sandhyavahana is performed: in connection with this rite, the rdga, 
tala, pan and nrtta are prescribed by the texts.3¥4 








58 Cf. Poomalingam Pillai, Jamil Literature, p. 156: “The hymns of the Saiva and 
Vaisnava devotees form two huge collections known as Jirumurai and Ndldyi- 
rappirapantam respectively, Both the encyclopaedic compilations contain like the 
Vedas praises and prayers offered to the deity”. 

*® Vaiyapuri Pillai, in his History of Tamil Language and Literature traces the origin 
and development of the pan. He observes (pp. 102-103): “In front of the deity, they 
poured out their hearts, in fervent recitation of songs, composed by their leaders 
and such joint recitations necessitated a kind of simple chorus music in which any 
one could join. Thus developed the pan system of music, so peculiar to the Tamils. 
It must not be supposed that the pans were invented by the religious leaders. The 
oldest of them were presumably popular melodies to which in very early times 
semi-religious songs were sung at communal celebrations and national festivals, 
and we may compare their origin and development with those of the ancient music 
of the Sdmaveda.” 

3 Separate rdga, tala, etc. For each quarter, one set for the east, another for the south- 
east, still another for the west, and so on, are prescribed in the ntual texts. 
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An excursus on the Saiva Rituals 
as practised at present 


The religious practices prevalent around the entire country do 
not differ widely from those that are in vogue in south India. The 
general resemblance which the temples bear to those in south India is 
due to the fact that this religion was known throughout the whole of 
India. Since then, as time passed, Saivites have always looked to 
south India for guidance in all religious matters. Indeed, such guidance 
can be shown to have been indispensable in several ways. It is from 
the South that experts are invited to assume the responsibilities of 
raising new temples and of renovating older ones. Again, it is from 
south India that learned priests, proficient in the theory and practice 
of rituals, are invited to officiate at special rites such as pratistha, a 
rite of very rare occurrence. It is also from this center of Agamic 
Saivism that silpins skilled in the art of carving images have often 
been commissioned to produce mirtis meant for installation in newly 
built temples. Some of these silpins have made their permanent home 
there, though they still maintain contact with their native land. The 
same is the case with the musicians who play during puja, on such 
instruments as the nddasvaram or the drum. Experts in this field are 
still invited from south India to provide music during utsava rites. 
Religious discourses, popularly known as kathakalaksepa, are given 
in the temples on various special occasions. These discourses do not 
necessarily bear any ritualistic stamp On them, yet they have their 
special place in the scheme of temple worship, which is mainly meant 
for the average devotees who is far from the path of jfidna. They are 
helpful for disseminating religious knowledge among the masses. 
These discourses are mainly based on the Epics and the Puranas 
from which passages are liberally quoted. The Puranic events thor. 
selves may sometimes form the theme of the kathd-kalaksengg 38s 


385 These discourses center around such episodes as Pdrvatiparinaya (the w 
Parvatt), Kumdrasambhava (the birth of Karttikeya), Yamasamhdra (the q 
of Yama). 


edding of 
struction 
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Experts of such events might not be locally available, so they are 
iINVited from south India to give performances. It may be pointed out 
that the religious practices in some temples of the north are guided 
“ntirely by authorities in south Indian temples. For instance, when 
there jg any controversy regarding the dates of the rituals or relating 
lo their actual performance, the priests officiating at the temples appeal 
for Buldance to the authorities in charge of the temples in south India. 
Even today, Siva temples across India constantly refer to temples in 
South India for the clarification of doubts relating to the rites. 
“mples may be divided into eight categories, with a view to 
Studying the traditions relating to them from various angles. (1) The 
‘emples With particularly great religious significance form the first of 
these Categories. (2) Next to these may be mentioned those temples 
Which Can be chronologically assigned to a fairly ancient date. (3) 
“mples with an elaborate layout form a small group by themselves. 
OS€ with a rich variety of attendant gods and goddesses may 


again be Srouped together. (5) There are a few temples which are 
noted for regular and detailed performance of the rituals — both the 
daily 


and the Special ones. (6) There are some temples which do not 
Tm to the rigid rules of the Agamas and are thus outside the pale 
hodoxy. The structure of the temples in this group and the ritual 
10ns connected with them do not conform to the orthodox pattern 
down in the Agamas. (7) There are a few temples which, like 
those in Benares and Ramesvaram, attract huge crowds of devotees 
from various parts of the land to pay their obeisance and acquire the 
consequent merits. As such, these temples may be said to form a 
category by themselves. Some of such temples attract devotees even 
from other parts of India. (8) The last group is constituted of those 
insignificant temples which are scattered all over the country — 
particularly in the areas with predominantly Hindu population. 

The existence of these temples can be accounted for in several 
ways. To begin with, building new temples and renovating and 
maintaining older ones are acts which are highly commended in 
religious texts. The immense merits that are said to accrue from such 


Confo 
of ort 
tradit 
laid 
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acts are a sufficient inducement for religious-minded people to take 
up this kind of work. It is in this way that the coming into existence 
of the innumerable temples that are scattered througout the villages 
is to be explained. There is also a Tamil proverb, current among the 
people, which expressly discourages people from residing in villages 
without temples.*** Efforts seem to have been made to build at least 
one temple in every village. 

There is a category of Saiva temples which do not rigidly conform 
to the orthodox ritual practices as laid down in the Agama texts. Even 
the structure of these temples does not follow the conventional style 
of the Saiva temples of south India. In some temples the rites are 
performed by brahmana priests, and in others by people of other castes, 
and this has been going on for generations. No elaborate rites are 
performed in these temples. 

There are also Saiva temples of a miscellaneous character. They 
are dedicated to various deities — some to Siva, some to the Mother 
Goddess, some to K4rttikeya, and some to Ganesa. 

A few remarks of a general nature on the structural layout of the 
temples may not be out of place at this stage. Even the smallest temple 
with limited resources has a garbhagrha, or inner shrine, in which 
the central deity is installed. This shrine has a single door which leads 
to the ardha-mandapa situated immediately in front of the garbha- 
grha. The ardha-mandapa itself leads to the mahd-mandapa. Temples 


consisting of these mandapas are surrounded by prakadras running — 
around the temple. Wherever possible, such prakara walls are erected. . 
to indicate the boundaries of the temple. The prakara in front of the | 
temple includes the gopura, which forms the main entrance to the 


temple. Actually, only a few temples have gopuras, while none of 
them has four gopuras like the great temples of south India. Each of 
the two mandapas mentioned above is fitted with a dvara, and these 
dvdras are arranged in such a manner as to make it possible for the 


386 Koyililla uril kutiyirukka Ventam. See: Ten Tamil Ethics, ed. South India Saiva 
Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Madras, p. 30. The translation appears on p. 
31, which reads: “Live not in any place which is without a temple”. 
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devotees to have the darsana of the deity through these doors even 
while standing outside the temple.**? The walls of the temples are 
usually built of brick, with perhaps the sole exception of granite stone. 
Similarly, in some places the temples are provided with tiled roofs. 
The garbhagrha, however, must be regarded as a significant excep- 
tion to these two general rules. The walls of the garbhagrha are built 
of well-chiselled stones, either white or black. The temples invariably 
face towards the east. The garbhagrha has a gomukha which is 
designed as an outlet for the water with which the image is bathed.*** 
The gomukha is set in the northern wall of the garbhagrha. The type 
of construction of the dome atop the garbhagrha varies according to 
the financial resources of the temple. Some temples have five storeys, 
some three, and some only one. On the top of the dome is placed the 
kalasa. This pinnacle is invariably made of some metal such as copper, 
brass or bronze. 

At the center of the garbhagrha is placed the principal deity. If 
the temple is dedicated to Siva, the linga is installed there. The image 
installed in the garbhagrha is always carved out of stone. A typical 
Siva temple may be described as follows: the garbhagrha has the 
linga at its center, the pujabhaga of which points towards the north. 
The ardhamandapa is, for all practical purposes, the place from where 
the priests perform the dradhana. The waving of dipas round the 
image, the offering of upacadras and similar other items of worship 
are all accomplished from this mandapa. Only at the time when arcana 
has to be performed and naivedya is to be offered do the priests enter 





**7 It may be pointed out that, in contrast to this, the temples of South India, on account 
of their colossal structures, do not provide the facility for those who stand outside 
the main entrance to have the darsana of the deity installed in the innermost shrine. 
The untouchable devotees, who were denied entry in some temples, could otherwise 
even while standing beyond the main entrance see the image and offer worship to it 
from there. | 

*88 Cf. “The divinity is always placed in the middle of the garbhagrha, upon which a 
pedestal called dvudaiydr which serves to receive the liquid matter with which the 
god is bathed, and to throw it out of the sanctum by means of a channel called 
gomukha.” Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidign Architecture, p. 23. 
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the garbhagrha, and they perform these mites maintaining a close 
proximity with the image. In the mahamandapa immediately opposite 
to the /inga is assigned the place for Nandin, facing the /iriga installed 
in the garbhagrha. The images of Ganesa and Karttikeya are installed 
respectively on the right and the left sides of the garbhagrha in 
small shrines separately constructed for them. The bronze images 
of Nataraja, Somaskanda and Candragekhara are installed on their 
respective pithas or in shrines provided for them. Even other images 
which cannot be provided with separate shrine rooms elsewhere are 
installed in this mandapa, but this is purely a matter of convenience.?”” 
Most Siva temples have separate shrines provided for the Mother 
goddess. This is always situated close to the main garbhagrha and to 
the left of the central deity. The shrine assigned to Sakti is smaller 
than the one assigned to the /iviga. This faces towards the south. Ina 
few temples, the garbhagrha of the goddess faces towards the same 
direction as the main garbhagrha of the temple. The goddess installed 
in this shrine adjoining the one in which Siva is represented in the 
linga form is endowed with anthropomorphic characteristics. A Nandin 
is installed separately against the image of the Sakti as well. The 
garbhagrha of Sakti also is provided with a gomukha. The paka- 
Sala, in which the cooked offerings to the deities are prepared, is 
located in the agni-dik, or the south-eastern corner of the temple, 
usually on the outskirts of the inner prakara of the temple. Close to 
the gomukha of the central shrine is located the well which supplies 
water for all ritual purposes. The temples which can afford it have a 
separate well in the pdkasala for supplying the water needed to cook 
the naivedya offerings. Those temples which celebrate the brahmo- 
tsava have dhvajastambhas installed immediately behind the Nandin. 
These temples are also provided with vasanta-mandapas in which 


*8° The rules relating to the setting up of images of subordinate deities at suitable 
points in a temple can be strictly enforced only in temples which are properly laid 
out. In most of the temples where this is not possible, the images are set up according 
to convenience. For the correct positions of the attendant deities in the temple of 
Siva, see chapter VII. . 
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bronze images of the deities are installed. These images are decorated 
with garments, ornaments and garlands, and a detailed dipdrddhana 
is performed for them. They are then mounted on their respective 
vahanas, one each day, and they are taken out in procession around 
the temple along the prakdras. The vasantamandapa has its door 
facing towards the south, and is located between the north and the 
north-east. 

The temples are provided with vahana-sdlas in which the vahanas 
used on festival occasions are kept. Vrsabha-vahana, gaja-vahana, 
bhita-vahana, sarpa-vahana, simha-vahana, kamadhenu-vahana and 
kailasa-vahana are the commonest vahanas found in the temples of 
Siva. The temples of Ganega have the misaka-vahana and those of 
Karttikeya the mayara-vahana. Sibika and vimana are among the other 
vahanas found in these temples. The vahanas found in the temples 
are for the most part made of wood; in some temples, they have been 
plated with silver. However, the vahanas in small temples can hardly 
equal those in the great temples of south India, some of which are 
even decorated with gold plates. 

Close to the gopura is erected a tower in which a huge bell is 
hung. This bell is rung during the puja and on other special occa- 
sions. Also next to the gopura a shrine is dedicated to the ksetra- 
pala.”*' The image of this attendant deity is placed in this shrine to 
face towards the west. 

The garbhagrha can be entered only by the initiated priests who 
are authorized to perform the rituals. The ardhamandapa is speci- 
fically intended for the performance of rites, and only brahmana 


ee 


*” According to the following injunction, two types of bells are to be used, one small 
and the other large. 
Avahane ca pijante pajarambhe visarjane 
Arghye vilepane sndne dipe gandhabhisecane 
Abhiseke ca dhipe ca nai vedye balikarmani 
Anyesu sarvakaryesu mahdghantam pratddayet. 
Karana, 1.30.189-191. 


*°! The ksetra-pala is identified with Bhairava, one of the aspects of Siva. For details 
see pp. 272-274. 
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devotees can enter this mandapa. Other devotees gather in the maha- 
mandapa, but they are not allowed to go beyond that point.*” 
Before proceeding to the description of the various rites per- 
formed in these temples, a brief account may be given of the temple 
employees and their duties. Even the smallest temples in the South 
with very limited financial resources have the following minimum 
employees. The first to be mentioned is the temple manager, who 1s 
in charge of the administration of the temple. He is called the dharma- 
kartd, and this title is indicative of his functions. He is the highest 
authority of the temple and decides upon all matters relating to the 
temple rites, both daily and special. Of course, he always does this in 
consultation with the officiating priests. The arcaka in charge of the 
actual rituals is known by various designations, such as bhatfa, dcarya 
and guru.3°? He has to qualify himself for the various functions which 
he performs by going through the prescribed diksds such as samaya- 
diksa, viSesa-diksd, and nirvana-diksa2™ Before engaging himself 
in the piijd which he performs for the benefit of others (parartha- 
puja), he has to perform some pijd for his own sake (atmartha-puja).” 
It is to be noted that the priest, possessing the necessary qualifications, 
can discharge his functions only so long as his wife is alive. During 
the period of his wife’s pregnancy, as well as when he is polluted by 
janandsauca and marandsauca,™ he cannot even enter the temple 





*% The untouchables were not allowed entry into most of the Hindu temples. They 
have been now granted such permission by the Constitution of India. 
393 Cf. Kdrana, 1.30. 


** See chapter VI, pp. 584 ff. number to adjust after final pagination 


°° Vaksye nitydrcanam punyam subhadam papandsanam | 
Mahdpatakadosaghnam sarvayajnaphalapradam || 
Atmartham ca parartham ca pija dviridham ucyate | 
Datte ca gurund linge sthandile svayam atmani || 
Ksanike mandale toye'py atmartham yajanari smrtam | 

Kadrana, J.30.1-3. 

36 ASauca is the pollution caused by the birth of a child or the death of a person within 
the closest circles of the family. Until the end of the period of dsauca, which is 
usually of ten days’ duration, the persons affected are forbidden from participation 
in all religious rites of an auspicious character. 
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premises. The temple arcaka performs the daily piijas, which consist 
of abhiseka, alankdra, the offerings of the naivedya, and the waving 
of the dipas (dipadradhana). He also performs the arcand rites whenever 
he is requested to do so by devotees. On special occasions he has 
other functions to perform. Of course, on all such occasions he is 
assisted by the paricdraka, the pdacaka and the adhyayana-bhatta, to 
all of whom are assigned their respective functions. In small temples, 
the functions of the pdcaka and the paricdraka are combined into one 
and are discharged by the same assistant. He has to cook the naivedya 
offerings, provide water for bathing the image, place the various 
materials of worship like puspa, candana and aksata where needed, 
and always stand beside the arcaka to help him in the performance of 
the puja. He lights the dipas when the aradhana requires them. He 
looks after the lamps in the garbhagrha and sees that they are constantly 
supplied with oil and wicks until the end of the day’s programme. He 
accompanies the chief priest on his rounds to make the puja offerings 
to the parivara-devatas installed at various points in the temple. It is 
also his responsibility to sweep, clean and wash the inner shrines like 
the garbhagrha and ardha-mandapa at the appropriate moments set 
apart for such functions. 

The adhyayana-bhatta has an important function to perform. He 
recites the appropriate Agamic and Vedic mantras 3°” over the course 
of the performance of the rites. The Satarudriya, Purusa-sukta, 
camaka, pafica-santi, ghosa-Santi, and other important siktas are 
recited during the abhiseka hours. The waving of each dipa * is 


*° Vedadhyayanam kuryat agramandapamadhyame | 
Camakam caiva pumsiktam pavamdnakam || 
Srisuktam paficasantim ca kalasaktam hiranyakam | 
Vipro vatha caturvedi mahdsaivo ‘tha desikah || 
Vedadhyayanayuktah san gandhavari prapiijayet | 

Karana, 1.42.72-74. 

398 Dipam sampiijya vidhivat agnibijena buddhiman | 
Sankhadundubhinirghosais tato mangalavdcakaih || 
Stotradhvanisamdyuktam vedadhvanisamanvitam | 

Kadrana, 1.32.14-15. 
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done to the accompaniment of a separate Vedic formula. The 
adhyayana-bhatta also repeats the names of the god during the arcana 
ceremony. At the end of the dipdradhana, he recites aloud represen- 
tative extracts from the four Vedas. The adhyayanabhatta should 
possess a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, and he is expected to 
have received adequate instruction in the art of their recitation. In 
connection with the performance of special rites he also must recite 
the relevant Vedic mantras. Wherever possible, assisted by other 
priests possessing similar training and experience, he accompanies 
the procession of the image on festival days and recites extracts from 
the Vedas. Such Vedapdrayana is done quite elaborately in the temples 
of south India. Experts in Vedic recitation form themselves into 
separate groups — one for each Veda — and then recite the Vedas in 
a chorus. The Vedddhydyins always first study texts of the Vedic sakha 
to which they belong. This always takes a good deal of time; 
consequently, they have little time at their disposal to study the texts 
of the other sakhas. It therefore often becomes necessary to appoint 
different experts to represent different Vedic sakhds. The Atharva- 
veda, it may be mentioned, has no place in this scheme of Vedic 
recitation. 

The sadhakacarya employed in the temples assists the chief priest 
in various ways, mainly by reading out from time to time the relevant 
parts of the Paddhati 3” during the performance of the rituals. The 
Paddhatis recited indicate the proper sequence of rites for their 
performer. The Paddhati also gives the Agamic mantras to be recited. 
If these mantras are of Vedic origin, the adhyayana-bhatta recites 
them. The services of the sddhaka are of course not required for the 
daily rites, but his assistance on special occasions is quite essential, 
for the rites to be performed on such occasions are lengthy and 
complicated, and since they are only performed occasionally, the chief 
priest cannot be expected to remember their every minute detail. 





°° The Paddhatis are practical manuals relating to the actual performance of the rituals. 
For detailed information about them see Appendix 1, p. 507. 
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The musicians who play on the marigalavadyas are permanent 
and daily employees of the temple.“ However, wherever possible, 
expert artists are invited on special occasions or festivals. There is 
also the garland maker who supplies garlands (malas) for daily 
worship. He also collects those flowers,‘°! leaves, samidh, darbha- 
blades, and bilva needed for the daily puja. A regular employee in 
charge of the storeroom maintains a stock of all the pujd-dravyas. He 
also attends to various other functions, like ringing the bell during 
puja hours, sweeping the temple premises, decorating the floors with 
rangavalli, lighting the lamps set in places other than the garbhagrha 
and ardha-mandapa, and so on. In certain temples, if resources permit, 
these functions are assigned to different employees. 

A reference may be made at this stage to the puja utensils. These 
utensils are normally made of metals, varying from temple to temple 
according to their financial resources. Some temples use copper, some 
brass, others silver or even gold. In some temples, all these metals 
are used for making the utensils. The kalasa, the dipa, the nirajana- 
dipa and the handle of the bell are made of silver. The upacdras, such 
as the darpana, chatra, camara (the handle only), vyajana and 
talabrnda, are also made of silver. There are a few temples in which 
most of the dipas in the diparadhana are made of silver. The bhasma- 

patra, in which the holy ash is kept, is invariably made of silver. The 
sankha used for the abhiseka and the puja-rites is covered with golden 
plates. The rhinoceros or bul] Srnga used in the abhiseka rite 1s cove- 
red with ornamental work in silver. In the shrines are brass lamps. 





*° Among these instruments are found Sankha, dundubhi, dhakka and jhallart, Nrtta 
and gita are also mentioned in this connection. See Kdrana, 1.19.62. 

™ From the list of flowers given in ritual texts the following may be mentioned as 
those which are mostly commonly used: Lotus, punndga, Sankhapuspa, mallika, 
nandyavarta, Sriydvarta, mandara, bahukarnika, dvikarni, kurava, jati, laksmt, 
vakula and mdlati (among white flowers). Lotus (red), paldsa, raktotpala, pdtali, 
dhuttira, karaviraka and raktamandara (among ted flowers). Karnikdra, campaka, 
hemadhurdhura, dragvadha, karanda (among the mixed variety). Leaves of, among 
others, bilva, tapasvi, sahapatri, apdmdrga, kuSa, durva, and parica-bilva are offered 
to Siva. An exhaustive list is given in the chapter entitled arcandnga-vidhi. Kdrana, 
I.31.55-89. 
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The small ghantd *” used for the piijd rites is made of an appropriate 
alloy so that it can produce a pleasant resonant sound. The vessels 
used for the water required for the abhiseka are made of copper. 

The articles needed daily for the abhiseka are oil, rice flour, 
turmeric powder, paficagavya, pancamrta, milk, curd, fruits and 
coconut water. The udvartana or the towel for drying the image after 
the snapana is also made available. The articles required for the daily 
alamkdara are garments and omaments; kavacas or coverings made 
of silver or gold are also sometimes used. These kavacas, studded 
with precious gems, are fitted onto the images in such a manner that 
the original shape of the image is in no way affected. They bear the 
features of the original, and are skillfully made by the silpin to fit 
exactly. In certain places, kavacas are provided only for certain parts 
of the body, such as hands, feet, chest, etc. Naivedya *° consists of 
offering the cooked food to the god during the puja rites. Suddhodana 
or plain cooked rice is the most common article of food offered in 
daily rites. The offering made at noon consists of rice, curry, dhal, 
curds, and so on — which constitute the normal noon meal for most 
south Indians. Apipa, ldja, milk, plantains, nalikera, betel and arecanut 
are among other naivedya articles offered at the various pijds. On 
special occasions, a rich variety of citranna, such as dadhyodana, 
tintrinyodana, etc., is offered as naivedya. 

The dipdradhana consists of waving the dipas in front of the 
image. The wicks fitted on these lamps are lit by the paricaraka and 


#2 The following verse, recited when the bell is rung during the mites, indicates the 

significance of the ringing of the bell: 

Agamartham ca devandm gamandartham tu raksasam | 

Kurve ghantdravam tatra devatahvanaldnchanam || 

“For the coming in of gods and the going out of demons, I sound the bell, sign of 
calling the gods.” 

403 Rules have been laid down relating to the naivedya; the types of vessels to be used, 
the dress to be wom by the pdcaka and his conduct are the topics first discussed. 
The various possible shortcomings of the cooking are indicated. Among the cooked 
offerings prescribed are found krsardnna, pdyasanna, maricyanna, mudgdnna, 
ksirdnna, gulanna and ghrtanna. Vegetables used for the cooking are also enume- 
rated. The cooking of rice etc. for the bali offerings is also prescribed. Karana, 1.33. 
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given to the arcaka. The dipas are displayed in the prescribed order. 
Dhapa is first offered, then follows the dipa with a single wick. The 
naivedya is offered with the appropriate mantras, Vedic and non- 
Vedic, and with the display of the mudras prescribed for the pajica- 
pranahuti. The alamkaradipa is the first to be displayed, lifted with 
the bottom handle. The dipa has three to nine levels, each with several 
wicks. The circular levels are of decreasing diameters up the dipa, 
with proportionally fewer wicks as well. The number of levels of the 
dipa is always odd, so that there are three, five, seven or nine levels 
in all. The wicks used are very small and are fed with sufficient oil so 
that they burn as long as needed. Ndgadipa, vrsabhadipa, bilvadipa 
and kumbhadipa are among the dipas used daily for waving.“ The 
wicks in these lamps are so arranged that, when they are lit, the various 
figures after which the dipas are named become clearly manifest 
through the lit wicks. Each dipa has its specific Agamic and Vedic 
mantra which is to be recited when waving that dipa. The mode of 
waving the lamps is prescribed in the ritual texts.*°° The dipa is first 
held high up against the forehead of the image, then at the level of 
the eyes, then of the mouth, the neck, the hands, and the feet. The 
final waving, which should describe a pranava in front of the images, 
marks the end of the a@rddhana performed with that dipa. The other 
dipas also are then displayed in the same manner. 

The dipdradhana is followed by the offerings of the upacdras 
like darpana, chatra, camara, vyajana and talavrnta. These upacaras 





* Ndgadipam samdrabhya ghatadipdvasdnakam | 
Diparcarddhanam kuryat namah sarpddimantratah || 
Kdrana, 1.32.32. 
5 Prathamam daksine netre dvitiyam apasavyake | 
Trttyam phdaladese tu gale caiva caturthakam || 
Padadimastakdntam va trivaram bhrdmayed budhah | 
Mastake ca lalate ca kanthe vaksasi pddayoh || 
Pratyekam pranavakdaram dipam samvedayed budhah | 
Karana, 1.32.35-37. 
“The wise should wave the lamp, first to the right eye, in the second place to the left 
eye, in the third place to the forehead, in the fourth place to the neck, or, three 
times, from the feet to the head. The wise should offer to the head, forehead, neck, 
chest and feet, in each offer light describing the form of pranava.” 
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also are displayed in more or less the same manner as the dipas. This 
is then followed by arcand, the offering of flowers with the recital of 
the names of the god. Each name is put in the dative case and is 
followed by the word namah (e.g. Sivaya namah, Mahesvaraya namah, 
Sambhave namah, and so on). Usually, the one hundred and eight 
names are thus recited. Puspdiijali is offered to the accompaniment 
ofa Vedic mantra. This is followed by the paricaratrika, which marks 
the end of the puja. Then follows the symbolical recital first of the 
four Vedas ** and then of the Srauta-sitras.“”’ Then come benedictions 
and the singing of Tamil devotional songs composed by the saints of 
south India.*°8 Except for this occasional singing of devotional songs 
in Tamil, the proceedings of the rituals are entirely conducted in 
Sanskrit, and the mantras employed are taken either from the Vedas 
or from the Agamas. When the recitals mentioned above are over, 
vibhiti, candana, and tirtha are distributed among the devotees as 
prasdda of the god. 


A more or less detailed statement may now be made regarding 


the daily programme of the rituals normally performed in the leading 


Saiva temples. 

The usahkala-puja marks the beginning of the day’s programme. 
The doors of the garbhagrha are opened to the accompaniment of 
the blowing of a conch, the ringing of a bell and playing auspicious 
musical instruments. The priest and his assistants enter the temple 
after bathing and performing the sandhyopasana. Worship is first 
offered to Bhairava, and the keys of the inner shrine are obtained. 
The puja in this connection is performed with simple diparadhana 
and naivedya. The doors of the garbhagrha are opened as indicated 


406 The opening mantras from the four Vedas, Agnim ile of the Reveda, ise tvorje tvd of 
the Yajurveda, Agna dyahi of the Sdmaveda and Sanno devirabhistaye of the Atharva- 
veda are recited. The recital commences and ends with the sacred word ov. 

407 This consists of: Athddau darsapurnamdsau vyakhyasyamah. 

408 The collection of devotional songs in Tamil is divided into 12 sections. Five 
representative songs are sung on every such occasion. They are songs from Tévdram, 
Tiruvacakam, Tiruvicaippd, Tiruppallandu and Tiruppurdnam. 
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earlier. The usahkdla-puja begins with the diparadhana and the 
naivedya offering made to Sakti, then is performed the aradhana of 
Siva. This sequence is the reverse of that which had been followed 
for the puja the previous night. 

Many temples are provided with the sayana-g' ha. The god and 
the goddess are roused from sleep by soft music and by devotional 
songs imploring to the divinities to awaken. The images of the god 
and the goddess are then mounted on a sibika and, to the accom- 
paniment of music, are taken from the sayanagrha to their respective 
places. 

The pratahkdla-puja is performed at about 8 a.m. All the parivara 
deities installed in the temple are offered puja. The stone images are 
all bathed with water and dressed with garments, candana and 
garlands. The chief deities, Siva and Sakti, are elaborately bathed. In 
a few temples Rudrakumbha *” is installed, and after the abhiseka is 
over but before the udvartana, the contents of the kKumbha are poured 
on the linga. The abhiseka is followed by alamkara. The piija proceeds 
with the offering of naivedya, dhupa, dipa and karpurartika to Ganesa. 
The puja offered to Siva is elaborate, as the one performed in honour 
of Sakti. It is also characterized by offerings of naivedya, dipas and 
karpurartika. 

The noontime madhydhna-paja is characterized by abhiseka, 
alamkara, naivedya, and dipdradhana. The pujas are only offered to 
the main deities. A curtain is then dropped and the doors are closed, 
to be opened again in the evening for the sayankala-puja. 

The sayankala-pija is offered to Ganega, Siva and Sakti. The 
abhiseka, alamkara, naivedya, and elaborate diparddhana are the 
main characteristics of this pajd. It is usually attended by a large 
number of devotees, who find the hour quite suitable to gather and 
offer worship in a leisurely manner. The interval between this pijd 


49 Athava brdhmanan vipran sivakumbhasamanvitan | 
Rudrasamkhydn samadhuaya ardhamandapasamsthitan || 
Japet samkalpapijam ca ekddasapardyanam | 

Kdrana, I.42.8-9. 
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and the next, which is performed about three hours later, is mostly 
filled by the priest performing arcands for the devotees. The arcanas 
performed in the temples sometimes consist of the repetition of one 
hundred and eight or one thousand names. In certain temples, arcanas 
are performed by offering one /akh of flowers as one lakh names of 
the god are recited. This great number of names can be spoken by the 
repetition of the sahasranama one hundred times. 

The puja performed next is similar to the one performed in the 
morning. The parivdradevatas are offered abhiseka, alamkara, 
naivedya and diparddhana. The pijds offered to Siva and Sakti are 
elaborate and exhibit their usual characteristics. 

The ardhayamapnija is the last piija of the day. This is also charac- 
terized by abhiseka, alamkara, naivedya and diparadhana. The 
naivedya offered at this puja consists of payasa and masapupa. The 
puja is confined to Siva, Sakti and Ksetrapala. It is to this last divinity 
that the keys of the garbhagrha are ritualistically entrusted ovemight. 
The temples provided with a sayana-mandapa celebrate the daily 
utsava of the procession of the image to the accompaniment of the 
mangalavadya and other honours. After the images of Siva and Sakti 
are finally taken to the sayana-mandapa, they are left reclining on 
couches arranged with mattresses and pillows. The couch is sometimes 
set on a swing (dold), which is rocked as music is played. The doors 
of the sayana-mandapa remain closed until the following morning. 

The details of the daily rituals as outlined above vary from temple 
to temple. Most temples, lacking in adequate funds, cannot afford 
any elaborate performance of rituals. As far as the regular performance 
of the rituals even in their bare outlines is concerned, only the big 
rich temples can properly afford it. 

The special or naimittika rites, which are distinct from the daily 
ones, are for the most part each performed once every year. A few of 
such rites which are commonly celebrated have been mentioned below. 
The month of Caitra is noted for the vasanta-utsava.*" As is proper 


410 Some temples celebrate the festival called udupotsava. This festival, which usually 
takes place during the vasanta season, is characterized by the image of the deity 
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for the hot season, this festival is characterised by particularly 
elaborate abhiseka rites. In the month of Vaisakha, the temples of 
Karttikeya celebrate the festival of his birth. A reference has already 
been made to the brahmotsava; this is generally celebrated in the 
temples dedicated to Karttikeya in such a way as to have the firtha- 
utsava fall on that day. On the caturthi of the bright half of Sravana 
is celebrated the Vindyaka-caturthi. The temples of Ganesa are 
decorated on that day, and elaborate abhiseka, alamkara and utsava 
ceremonies are performed. In the month of Asvina occurs the 
Navaratri festival,*"' which is celebrated in almost every temple. 
Mondays in the month of Karttika are held to be sacred to Siva. On 
these days the devotees undertake fasts and also observe other vows. 
In every Siva temple, the somavara festivals are characterized by 
abhiseka, alamkara, naivedya and dipdrddhana. The highlight of 
these festivals occurs when Siva and Uma, decked in ornaments 
and garlands, are mounted on the vrsabha-vahana and taken about 
in procession. In some temples, the sankhabhiseka is performed by 
bathing the /iviga with water and other abhiseka-dravyas contained 
in a thousand conches. On the full moon day of Karttika is celebrated 
the Krttikadipa-utsava.*? This is celebrated in every home by 
lighting several rows of lamps. This festival is celebrated in temples 
by setting fire to a large circular structure made of a combustible 
material such as palm leaves. The mighty flames which thereby reach 
high into the sky are presumably reminiscent of the well-known 
Puranic episode when a column of fire appeared between Brahma 
and Visnu.*”? In the month of Margasirsa occurs the drdrd festival.‘ 


being taken in procession and led to a boat specially prepared for the occasion. The 


site chosen for the celebration of this festival is invariably a tank in the vicinity of 
the temple. 


*"" Karana, 1.127. 412 Thid., 1.112. 
*® Karma P., 1.26; Vayu P, I.1; Lirniga P., 1.17. Asimilar fire is produced on the hills at 


Annamalai in South India. There large pieces of new cloth profusely dipped in ghee 


are lit and the flame so produced on the full moon day of Kartika persists for days 
until it burns itself out. 


414 Karana, 1.114. 
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This is celebrated everywhere with special offerings to Nataraja. 
Special abhiseka rites are performed six times a year, but this one is 
the most important of them all.*’* In connection with the ardra 
festival, in all temples in which the Nataraja image Is installed, the 
abhiseka is performed early in the moming at about 2 a.m. At sunrise, 
the darsana of the god is made possible.*'° The festival of Dipavali 
has no Saivite features in it, therefore its celebration is mainly 
confined to home. However, in some temples, the images are bathed 
with oil and are clad in new clothes on that day, in imitation of the 
practice prevalent in south Indian families. The day which is held 
most sacred to Siva, falls in the month of Magha. It is the fourteenth 
day in the dark half of the month and is popularly known as Sivaratri. 
Special abhiseka and piijd are performed throughout the whole day 
and night. The devotees observe fast on that day and keep awake 
through the whole night, devoting the entire time to the worship of 
Siva. 

In addition to these special rites which are commonly performed 
throughout the year, there are a few rites which some temples cele- 
brate as being exclusively their own. The brahmotsava belongs to 
this variety. Different temples have different days assigned for their 
brahmotsava; they may fall in any part of the year. The brahmotsava 
is characterized by the dhvajdrohana or the hoisting of the flag on 
the opening day of the festival, the rathotsava performed on the pen- 
ultimate day, and the firthotsava and dhvajavarohana both performed 
on the last day. This last day is always so chosen that it coincides 
with the new moon, full moon, or the sarikranti day. On each day of 
the festival, the utsava-vigraha is decked with costly ornaments and 
garlands and is honoured with an elaborate diparadhana, followed 


415 The abhiseka is performed in the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram as also in other 
temples of Siva in South India and Srilanka six times a year, namely, in the months 
of Caitra, Jyestha, Srdvana, Bhadrapada, Margasirsa and Magha. The abhiseka 
performed in Méargasirsa is the most elaborate of all. 

416 This festival is celebrated on a large scale at Chidambaram in South India. See also 
Kdrana, 1.118. 
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by Veda-ghosa, Gsirvacana, the singing of devotional songs and being 
taken in procession.*!” 

In some temples are performed special festivals which clearly 
reflect well-known Purdnic episodes. For instance, there are the 
samhara-utsavas which depict the destruction wrought by Siva for 
the benefit of his devotees or by Karttikeya for the benefit of the 
gods. Of these samhara-utsavas, the stira-samhara festival depicting 
the destruction of Taraka and his allies is performed in almost all 
the important temples of Karttikeya. During the samhara festivals, 
one sees the dramatization of such well-known Puranic episodes as 
the destruction of Kama, the burning of the three cities, the annihila- 
tion of the ydga performed by Daksa, the vadha of the demons 
Andhaka and Jalandhara and the clipping of the fifth head of 
Brahma. 

There are not many differences among the mantras employed 
during the various Saiva rites performed in the temples of south India. 
In both ritual systems, due place is assigned to the mantras of Agamic 
and Vedic origin. Great importance is attached to the hymns addressed 
to Rudra in the Reveda, the Satarudriya from the Yajurveda, to those 
parts relating to Rudra-Siva from the Brahmanas and the Svetasvatara 
and the Atharvasiras Upanisads. However, the mantra which is most 
significant from the point of view of the Saivites is the pancaksara, 
and this is employed along with the prariava and the bijaksaras “'* 
for all important rites, especially at the time of dvahana, prdana- 


i 

"” Pratisthd, utsava and prayascitta are some of the special rites prescribed in the 
Agamas. The pratisthd is to be performed only when the temple is faced with any 
calamities or when it requires renovation. A few temples perform pratisthd once 
every twelve years. Utsavas of various types have been already described. The 
prayascitta is performed as expiation against the evils which may have been caused 
by the deficiencies of various kinds. 

*'* The second chapter of Karana, I, entitled Mantravidhipatala, deals with the various 
details in this connection, such as mantrasvaripa. It also gives the bijdksaras of 
Ganeéga, Sanmukha, Daksinamirti and other gods. The paricabrahmamantra and 
the sadangamantra, and more particularly the pancdksara are the mantras which 
are enlisted with specific comments, wherever necessary. The bijdksaras assigned 
to the various subordinate deities, such as dikpdlakas, are also given in this chapter. 
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pratistha etc. These sacred letters occur for the first time in the Safata- 
rudriya. The religious-mystic significance of these five letters has 
been repeatedly emphasized in the Puranas. As has been pointed out 
in an earlier section, the Agamas and the Tamil literature dealing 
with Saiva religion also speak about the pancaksara.*”? The five 
samhita-mantras and the six ariga-mantras are repeatedly employed 
during rituals. By and large, the mantras used in the Saiva rituals 
performed in the temples are identical, as they are prescribed in the 
Paddhatis and their source texts, the A4gamas, which are accepted as 
authoritative. 

The foregoing description of the rituals prevalent in Saiva temples 
would make it clear that the ritual tradition mainly comprises abhi- 
seka, alamkara, naivedya, diparadhana, arcana and utsava. These 
constituents of the pijd ritual receive wider elaboration when per- 
formed on special occasions in connection with the usual naimittika 
rites, namely karsana, pratistha, utsava and prayascitta.”° 

The Navaratri festival celebrated in the temple is distinguished 
by the abhiseka performed in the morning, by the alamkara and 
naivedya performed thereafter, and by the elaborate Sricakra-puja, 
arcand, naivedya, diparadhana and caturvedaghosa at night. In the 
mandapa, the goddess in whose honour the Navaratri is celebrated is 
enthroned on a simhdsana ‘2! which is only used for this ritual. To the 
accompaniment of the mangalavadya, the goddess is led in all pomp 
and grandeur, and with stately honours of chatra, camara and 
talavrnta, to the sndnamandapa where a seat on an elevated platform 
(sndnavedi) has been prepared for the occasion. The procession 1s 
further characterized by the blowing of conches and trumpets announ- 
cing the movements of the goddess, and by Veda-ghosa. The goddess 
is then duly installed on the sndnavedi. 


*!9 See earlier pp. 512 ff. 

#20 These four have already been dealt with in Chapter VI. 

2 The Lalitasahasrandma mentions the simhdsana: 
Srimatd Srimahdrdjni srimatsimhdsanesvari | 
Lalitdsahasranama, opening verse. 
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The preliminary preparations, as indicated below, are made long 
in advance of the arrival of the deity to the sndnamandapa and her 
installation on the sndnavedi. First, one hundred and eight sankhas 
are arranged and filled with water, and various kinds of herbs and 
other abhisekadravyas are added.*22 Each sankha is decked with 
candana, kurkuma, aksata and puspa and is covered with blades of 
kuSa grass. The central sankha is kept on an elevated pitha and is 
duly adorned with darbha, garlands, mango sprouts, silken clothes 
etc. This savikha is filled with water and mixed with such abhiseka- 
dravyas as camphor, gorocanda, saffron and kastiri. The elaborate 
Sankha-pija begins with the invocation of the goddess into the 
pradhana-Sankha. The attendant deities are then invoked into their 
places in the other savikhas. The puja is followed by agnikarya. The 
sacred fire is kindled and the goddess is invoked into the agni to receive 
her oblations. All the prescribed homadravyas ** are offered on the 
fire and the homa is brought to a close with the parndahuti.*** This 
Sankha-puja, which takes more than three hours to complete, is 
performed some time before the ceremonial entry of the goddess into 
the sndna-mandapa. Another preparation which has to be made in 
advance is the orderly arrangement of the abhisekadravyas before the 
snanavedi. These articles have to be placed in the order in which they 
are to be used during the abhiseka. The various abhisekadravyas *»° 
contained in silver pots are placed on a long, slightly elevated platform 
opposite to the sndnavedi in the following order: oil for the 
abhyanjana, pista (rice flour), dmalaka, rajani, pancagavya, 
pancamrta, milk, curd, honey, ghee, sugarcane juice, fruit juices 
(mango, jak, orange, woodapple, lime, plantain and pomegranate are 
commonly used; the juice of each fruit is kept in a separate vessel), 
the liquid contents of tender coconuts, cooked rice, hot water, bhasma, 
kunkuma, candana, himatoya, and water from sacred Ganga (Ganges). 


422 Karana, 1.38.38-46. 


““ Karana, 1.63. enumerates at length the various oblation materials used on the 
occasion and the Vedic mantras to be recited to accompany the offerings. 
4 For the full description of the purndhuti, see p. 392. 
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Besides these is placed a clean and dry towel to wipe the image 


(udvartana) after the bathing ceremony. 

The assistants with specific functions assigned to them a 
stationed in the abhiseka-mandapa in their proper places. On either 
side of the goddess now installed on the pedestal two attendants fan 
her with vyajanas. This fanning begins when the goddess 1s installe 
on her pedestal, and continues until the abhyanjana OT the applica- 
tion of the oil over her body. A paricdaraka is in charge of the fruits 
and tambula which are to be offered with a separate dravya tO the 
goddess as naivedya when the bathing is performed. Another 
paricaraka is appointed to light the karpurdaratrika to be waved before 
the goddess each time a new abhiseka-dravya is used to bathe her. 
Before the use of each dravya, the goddess is washed with fresh water 
kept ready in a large silver tub. The ghanapathins recite the Veda = 
groups. Some officiants perform the parayana of the Saptasati 
(also known as Devimahdatmya), others the pardyana of the Lalito- 
pakhyana,*”’ which sings of the glories of the goddess. It is significant 
that these two texts which are chosen for the occasion are Hens 
from the Markandeya Purana and Brahmdanda Purana respectively. 


#5 Prasthatailapramdnasya kadaliparicavimsatih | 
Pistam prasthdrdhakam catva tathacdmalakam bhavet || 
Rajanim rasadravyarica tatpramdnam vidhtyate | 
Kudupam ghrtasamyuktam tadardham ksaudram ucyate || 
Dugdham tu sivasankhyd ca dadhi cddhakameva ca | 
Dasaphalam tu Sarkard Gdhakam iksusdrakam || 
Likucam dasa sankhyd ca ndrangam dvayam eva ca | 
Ciitart paricadasam jreyam dadimitrayameva ca || 
Matulangdni ca trini kulaficirasasankhyaya | 
Tamaram trayam evoktam ekam panasam eva ca \| 
Devatamraphalam trini dasakam ndlikerakam | 
Anndbhisekamantrannam dvitriprastham ca kdrayet || 
Gandhatoyam cérdhaphalam gandham ekaphalam bhavet | 
Tato kumbhabhisekam ca nadydm sndnah tatah param || 
Tato sahasradhdrd ca... ... «+. 
Kadrana, 1.50.3-10. 
426 This is contained in the Markandeya-Purdna, chapters 81-93. 
*27 Lalitopakhyana forms the last section of the Brahmanda Purana. 
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Then there is a group recitation of the Lalitasahasranama 423 and the 
Lalitatrisati. 

The abhiseka begins with a special dhyana and the dvdhana of 
the goddess to grace the occasion with her presence in the image, 
performed during the abhiseka ceremony. Such dvahana would seem 
somewhat superfluous, because after the pratisthd rite has been 
performed, the presence of the goddess in the image is felt as a matter 
of course both by the priests who perform the daily worship as well 
as by the devotees who gather every day to pay their obeisance. The 
avahana at the commencement of the abhiseka is purely ceremonial 
and by convention, and should not lead one to any misinterpretation. 

The offerings of pdadya,‘9 arghya,*® and dcamaniya ®' are the 
first rites to be performed during the abhiseka, immediately after the 
entry into the sndnamandapa, the provision of the seat for the goddess, 
the dhyana and the conventional dvahana as mentioned above. The 
padya is prepared long before the arrival of the goddess in the 
snadnamandapa, by pouring water mixed with ingredients like 
kunkuma and sandal into the padya-patra, which is purified by 
washing and abhimantrana. The feet of the goddess are washed with 
the padya water, candana and aksata and flowers are offered to her 
feet, and nirdjana is performed. The bath water, which is regarded as 





** The colophon at the end of the Sahasrandma reads: Iti sri brahmdndapurdna 


uttarakhande srthayagrivdgastyasamvade Srilalitdsahasrandmastotram ndma 
dvitiyo ‘dhydyah. See Brhatstotraratnakara I, p. 372. This would indicate that the 
text 1s included in the Brahmanda Purana. But the edition of the Purdna used for 
the present study, namely that published by Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 
does not contain it. 
°° Kunkumam candanam durva siddharthostrakam tathd | 
Jalenaiva samdyuktam pddyam uttamam ucyate || 
Kdrana, 1.31.38. 
30 Apaksirakusdgrais capy aksatair yavatandulaih | 
Tilaih siddharthakais caiva arghyam uttamam ucyate || 
Karana, I.31.46-47. 
3! Usiram jatikarparam trutitam tu lavangakam | 
Murena salilopetam Srestham dcamaniyakanmn || 
Kadrana, 1.31.43. 
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particularly sacred, is collected and sprinkled by the performer of the 
abhiseka upon his own head. A curtain (tiraskarani) 1s then dropped, 
and the image of the goddess is prepared for her bath by removing all 
her ornaments, garlands and clothes. The curtain is then removed, 
and the abhiseka ceremony is witnessed by the hundreds of devo- 
tees gathered in the mandapa for that purpose. Dantadhavana “2 Or 
the cleaning of her teeth is performed with a small twig of mango 
shaped like a painting brush. This teeth cleaning is followed by the 
offering of gandiisa or water for washing her mouth. Then follows a 
thorough application of oil to her whole body. This tailabhyanga in 
the abhiseka is performed along the same lines as the normal bathing 
practice of the south Indians.** Oil is applied all over her body and 
her limbs are lathered and gently caressed. Such application of oil is 
marked by offering phala and tambila, and waving the nirdjana. 
The image is then bathed with cold water, and pista is applied all 
over her body.*¥ The application of pista also is marked by the offering 
of betel and the nirdjana. The abhiseka ceremony then proceeds ina 
like manner. The various abhiseka materials are duly poured over the 
image in succession, and after bathing the image with each material, 
tambila, phala and nirdjana are offered. The abhiseka of candana, 
one of the materials to be taken up towards the end of the abhiseka, is 
followed by bathing the image with the contents ofa hundred kalasas 
filled with cold water. Then there is the bathing with water poured 


432 Vastrdni santyajed eva tatpurusena pujayet | 

Dhipadipam hrda datva dantakastham daded budhah || 
Karana, 1.42.5. 

433 Such tailabhyanga is a characteristic of the south Indians. Once a week, most South 
Indians and the Srilankan Tamils, who follow the same tradition, take this 
tailabhyanga-sndna, which consists of applying oil all over the body and its 
subsequent washing away with various powders which are capable of removing the 
oil. The rich employ attendants who are adepts in the art to massage the limbs by 
soft caresses. A reference may be made in this connection to Gode: “Massage in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India”, ABORI, vol. XXXVI, parts I & Il, pp. 111-112. 

‘34 The chapter entitled “Tailabhyangavidhipatala” (Kdarana, 1.43) lays down the rules 
relating to the anointing of the Sivaliriga. The powders to be applied thereafter are 
also specified in that connection. 
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through the syvga. This sriga or horn, which is specially designed to 
receive water at one end and to pass it out through the other end, is 
adorned with ornamental silverwork and is studded with gems and 
other precious stones. Usually the horn of a bull or rhinoceros is 
employed for this purpose. The dharabhiseka which follows imme- 
diately after this is a kind of shower bath, and is arranged by pouring 
water into a broad-bottomed vessel with many perforations,*?> which 
is held over the image. The sankhas, which are already installed and 
worshipped, are brought to the place of bathing and their contents are 
poured over the image. The pradhana-Ssankha is the last to be used, 
and is attended by great pomp and grandeur. After a processional 
pradaksind around the temple, the contents of this sartkha are poured 
over the image accompanied by loud music and the recitation of 
praises for the goddess. This marks the end of the abhiseka. Then 
follows the drying of the goddess with a towel (udvartana). Her limbs 
are then besmeared with unguents like mrgamada, candana and 
kasturi, and she is decorated with alamkaras. The goddess is clad in 
a silken saree, worn in various styles. Abharanas of different types 
are assigned to her various limbs. Stotras are recited during the 
alamkara hour. The rite of alamkara ends with her decoration with 
garlands. 

The close of the abhiseka ceremony usually coincides with the 
madhyahna-pujd. The goddess is then fed an elaborate meal which 
contains all the six rasas in abundance. Curries, payasa, masapupa 
and curd are necessary constituents of this meal. The diparddhana, 


*° The structure of the vessel used or the dhdrabhiseka, and the merit derived by 
having this dhdrdbhiseka performed is described as follows: 
Sarvadosaharam punyam sarvatirtham tathaiva ca | 
Sarvapdpaharam caiva sahasradharabhisecanam || 
Sauvarnam uttamam proktam madhyamam rdajatam bhavet | 
Adhamam tamrajam uktam pirnacandravadakrtih || 
Tanmadhye padmapatram ca dalandm astasamyutam | 
susiram sahasrasamyuktam kalpayet tu vicaksanah || 


Sahasradharam uddhrtya lingasyordhve tu kalpayet | 
Karana, 1. 47.2-7. 
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arcana, Vedaghosa, asirvacana, dravidastotragana, as well as the 
distribution of the prasdda, which consists (among many other things) 


of the firthodaka or bath water, form the concluding items in the 


abhiseka ceremony.**° 


The goddess is then brought back to the mandapa with such 
honours as the waving of chowries and such upacaras as chatra, 
vyajana and tdlavrnta. This procession back to her chamber, where 
she is to resume her sitting on her simhdsana, is very stately and 
imposing. The procession is conducted first to the accompaniment of 
Vedaghosa, then to the margalavadya, then of other musical ins- 
truments such as mrdaviga and lute, then of Tamil devotional songs, 
then for some distance absolute silence (mauna) is maintained, and 


akti mentions 


#6 The following sutras from a ritual text dealing with the worship of S 
hare offered 


the sixty-four upacdras. Among these are mentioned the omaments whic 
to the goddess: 

Tritdrimuccarya padyam (1) kalpayami namah iti kram 
(2) sugandhatailabhyangam (3) majjanasdlapravesanam (4) majjan 
manipithopavesanam (5) divyasndniyodvartanam (6) usnodakasndnam (7) 
kanakakalasacyutasakalatirthabhisekam (8) dhautavastraparimarjanam (9) 
arunadukiilaparidhdnam (10) arunakucottariyam (1 1) Glepamandapapravesanam 
(12) dlepamandapamanipithopavesanan (13) candandgarukunkumasarikumrgama- 
dakarptirakastarigorocanddivyagandhasarvanginavilepanam (14) kesabharasya 
kdldgarudhtipam (15) mallikamalattjaticaripakasokaSatapatrapigakudmali- 
punndgakalhdramukhyasarvartukusumamadldam (1 6) bhiisanamandapapravesanam 
(17) bhiisanamandapamanipithopavesanam (18) navamanimakufam (19) 
candraSsakalam (20) stmantasindiram (21) tilakaratnam (22) kdlanjanam (23) 
paliyugalam (24) manikundalayugalam (25) nasabharanam (26) adharayadvakam 
(27) prathamabhasanam (28) kanakacintakam (29) padakam (30) mahdpadakam 
(31) mukutavalim (32) ekavalim (33) channaviram (34) keyurayugalacatustayam 
(35) valayavalim (36) armikavalim (37) kdficidama (38) katisitram (39) 
saubhagyabharanam (40) pddakatakam (41) ratnanipuram (42) padanguliyakam 
(43) ekakare pdsam (44) anyakare ‘nkusam (45) itarakare pundreksu (46) cdpam 
Gpae: akare (47) puspabdnam srimanmanikyapdduke (48) svasamdnavesa- 
bhirdvaranadevatabhih saha mahdcakradhirohanam (49) kamesvardanka- 
paryankopavesanam (50) amrtdsavacasakam (51) dcamantyakam (52) karpura- 
vitikam (53) dnandollasavilasahdsam (54) mangalararatikam (55) chatram (56) 
camarayugalam (57) darpanam (58) tdlavrntam (59) gandham (60) puspam (61) 
ge sat (62) dipam (63) naivedyam (64) kalpaydmi nama itt catuhsastyupacaran 

ya. 


ena dbharandvaropanam 
amandapa- 


Parasurdmakalpasutra, (Gaekwad Oriental Series), p. 138-139. 
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finally she is borne to the accompaniment of all the vadyas and the 
ghosas. The goddess is again installed on the simhdsana and this 
marks the end of the programme for the morning. 

The proceedings of the ceremony at night are equally elaborate, 
and extent over four to five hours. First, the puja of Sricakra installed 
in front of the goddess is performed. This puja is characterized by 
bhitasuddhi, antaryajana, Ppancayatanapijd, gurupddukdpija, the 
avahana of the goddess (which, incidentally, marks the climax of the 
cakrapija), the catuhsastyupacarapiija, and the navavaranapuja. The 
cakra-pija is followed by Lalitasahasranadmarcan4a and the Lalita- 
trisati-arcana, which are performed by offering sindura (not flowers) 
at the recital of each name, which is as usual appended with namas. 
Stotras are sung in praise of the goddess, and the aparddhaksama- 
yacana is performed. These are followed by an elaborate diparadhana, 
Lalitastottara-arcand, the mahdnirdjana, and of course by the 
caturvedaghosa and the singing of (Tamil) devotional songs. The 
whole programme js brought to a close with the distribution of the 
prasdada, which consists of vibhiti, kunkuma, tirtha, candana and a 
portion from the naivedya offered to the goddess. The abhiseka in 
the morning and the cakra-puja in the night are repeated on each of 
the ten days including Vijayadasami. 

A few temples in south India have priests who are not brahmanas. 
Nevertheless, they receive formal initiation through the diksd rites, 
and thus qualify to perform the nitya and the naimittika rites. Of course, 
the brahmana priests do not participate in any rituals in which these 

non-brahmana priests officiate. The non-brahmana priests do not 
employ any Vedic mantras, but confine themselves to the non-Vedic 
sections of the Agamic mantras. It is, however, highly significant 
that the mantras used by these priests outside the pale of brahmanic 
orthodoxy are entirely in Sanskrit. Only the Jevarams or the devotional 
songs are in Tamil, and they are sung exactly in the same manner as 
in the temples in which brahmana priests officiate. 

A brief survey of Saiva temples and temple worship would lead 
one to the following conclusions: the temples of south India are 
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structurally similar in their essence. The scenes portrayed on the domes 
of all the temples, as well as those depicted on some pillars and walls, 
are derived from Epic and Puranic sources. The pid ritual, consisting 
of thé offering of flowers, candana, incense, abhiseka, etc., represents 
but the elaboration of the puja described in the Puranas. It is based 
directly on the Agamas, which have carried out such elaboration to 
the utmost degree. For their rituals, the priests in Saiva temples employ 
mantras taken from the Agamas and Vedas, which are assigned a 
high status among the religious texts. It should therefore be seen that, 
except for some minor differences which are bound to exist due to a 
lack of facilities or other circumstances, the Saiva rituals are similarly 


performed from temple to temple in south India. 


A note on the important Saiva vratas 


Among the various forms of worship prevalent in India today, 
the vrata alone can be shown to have maintained particularly close 
connections with its Puranic roots. Puja,” certainly the most popular 
form of worship, developed independently into the elaborate rituals 
of the temple worship. In a sense, therefore, vrata may be said to 
form a connecting link between earlier forms of worship like tapas 
438 and tirtha “9 and the fully developed Agamic system 440 character- 
ized by elaborate rites classified into karsana, pratisthd, utsava and 
prayascitta. The vrata cult has maintained its individuality right from 
the beginning. It is entirely Puranic in character. This is indicated, 
among other things, by the fact that the authoritative works on vratas 
refer to the Purdnas as their source texts.) 





7 See chapter VI. 438 See chapter VI. 

* See chapter VI. 440 See chapter VI. 

| The Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri is the most popular treatise on the vratas. 
This author has been assigned to the latter half of the 13" century (Keith, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 448). The Vratacuddmant, an equally popular but a more 
simplified exposition of this subject, is of much later date. This latter refers liberally 
to the former work. 
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To begin with, it may be pointed out that vrata is essentially a 
domestic ritual. It contains various elements of the pijd, such as the 
installation of the pratima, dhyana, abhiseka, vastra-samarpana, 
naivedya and arcana with flowers, but for obvious reasons, all these 
rites are performed in a simple and unelaborated manner. The domestic 
vrata originally had no connection whatsoever with temple worship. 
This is clearly indicated by the fact that temples are not mentioned at 
all in connection with the observance of vratas; on the contrary, the 
place where the vrata is observed is temporarily converted into a 
temple. An image is installed and puja is offered to the image on a 
less elaborate scale, and the image is discarded at the end of the vrata. 
Over the course of time, however, vratas came to be associated with 
temples. For instance, it has now become more or less customary for 
the observants of vratas to visit temples for the darsana and worship 
of the gods enshrined in them. The god in whose honour a particular 
vrata 1s observed becomes the center of attraction on the days of the 
observance of that vrata. In Srilanka, the practice is prevalent to 
observe fasts on the days when the brahmotsava or other such special 
celebrations are being held in the local temples. Such vratas have 
never been prescribed in the Puranas or in later works dealing with 
the vratas. 

The etymology of the word vrata 4 implies will, command, 
rule or conduct; it also means manner, ordinance, or custom. Secon- 
darily, the term assumed the sense of a religious vow or practice. It 
ultimately came to indicate any plous observance. Vrata is a meri- 
torious act of devotion or austerity. It is a solemn vow, a holy practice, | 
and often involves fasting and continence. The texts dealing with 
vrata explain it as being a vow essentially connected with mental 
resolve. It is a religious rite which is characterized by physical and 
spiritual discipline. Like other rituals, vratas are also of two types, 
nitya (those which are obligatory) and kamya (those which are 





“2 For the word vrata and its implications, see Apte, BDCRI, 3; OJMS, 47,49; Kane, 
JBRAS, 29; Schmidt Vedisch vrata usw, Hamburg. 
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performed for a specific purpose). The times for the observance of 
the various vratas are fixed and are indicated in the annual almanacs. 

Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani and Visvanatha’s Vratactidadmani 
are the most popular and elaborate treatises on the subject of vrata. 
Both these works are replete with Puranic citations.’ The Puranas 
are, indeed, the earliest texts to have recorded the vrata traditions 
and the rules relating to the practices of the vratas. One may account 
for the important place which the Purdnas seem to assign to the vratas 
in the scheme of religious practices by the fact that the vratas are 
usually observed in honour of one of the three gods celebrated in 
these texts. Actually, the vratas only relate to two of them, Siva and 
Visnu. Brahma is rarely thought of in this connection, but some 
ancillary divinities of Saivism, like Ganesa, Karttikeya, and Sakti are 
at times worshipped through vratas. It may be further pointed out 
that the pratimds prescribed for worship in connection with the vratas 
conform to the descriptions of the particular gods and goddesses given 
in the Purdnas.** Even the dhydna-mantras present the gods ina 
characteristically Puranic form. To a certain extent, this would account 
for the fact that, barring certain peculiarities arising from local 
traditions (desdacdras), the practices of the vratas were more or less 
essentially similar. 

The holy places scattered throughout Bharatavarsa have been 
proclaimed to be the fittest places in which vratas may be observed. 
Various mountains, sacred rivers, oceans and forests are mentioned 
in this connection. Special and frequent mention is, however, made 
of Gaya, Ganga, Kasi (Benares), Kuruksetra, Naimisaranya, Prayaga, 
JambukeSvara, Kedara, Puskara, Somegvara, and Vindhya. Among 
such places are also included the dwelling places usually assigned to 





“3 Cf. Srimadvydsamaharsir adbhutatardny ddau purdndntare 
Yany aha vrataripakani bhagavatpiijadikarmany apt | 
Tany addya videSasistacaritany ekatra samyojyate 
Cakre tadvratardjam ity abhinavam srivisvanathah kavih || 

Vratacuddmani, p. |. 

“4 Matsya P., 257 ff; Bhavisya P., 11.12. 
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Karttikeya. All this would clearly show how the firtha cult and the 
t are mutually related. | 
a most significant feature of the vrata cult is that it can be 
freely practiced by all castes.*5 In this context it may also be a 
out that one of the reasons for the wide prevalence of the cult o 
vratas is that even women are authorized to practice it.° A few vratas 
are, indeed, meant exclusively for women.**’ It is, however, interesting 
to note that women are required to obtain the permission of their 
husbands before they undertake any vrata.“*® Some special require: 
ments expected of the observants of the vratas are enumerated. First 
and foremost among these is adherence to the code of conduct 
prescribed for the caste to which he belongs. Purity of mind, absence 
of greed, truthfulness, and a kind disposition towards one’s fellow 
beings are some of the other requisites. Also mentioned are faith, 
aversion to sin, and hatred for pomp and pride. But more than anything 
else, it is unflagging devotion that is proclaimed to be indispensable 


“S The Vratactidamani re 
Brahmanah ksatriyah 
Arcayanti mahddevam 
Vratopavasaniyamaih 
The cult of wratas is,a 


produces the following extract from the Devi-purdna: 
vaisyah Sidrascaiva dvijottama | " 
yajnadanasamadhibhih || 6 
homasvddhyayatar anaih | (p. 6). 
ccording to ten aNcaaes extended even to the WiICOONES ; 
“© The section entitled “Strinarh vratadhikarah” (p. 6) in the Vratacuiddmani, deals 
with this topic. For a contrary view, Cf. Manusmrti, V.155: 
Nasti strinam Prthagyajfio na vratam ndpy uposanam | 
Bhartuh Susritsayavaitad lokdn istan vrajanti tah | 


“For women there is no worship apart of their husband, nor vow, nor even fast. 
They go to the desired upper worlds only by obedience to their husband. 


“7 See the vratas described On subsequent pages as follows: 
Mangalagaurt-vrata, p. 447. 
Bhaktesvara-vrata p. 451. 


“* The Vrataciidamani observes as follows (p. 7): 


4 - 3 « ‘ _~ a 
Kamambhartur anujfiata vratadisvadhikariniti. Sankho pi ‘kamam bharturanujriday 
vratopavdsaniyamah Stridharmah iti. 


HemAdni is quoted here in the Course of the discussion: 
Nari khalv ananujniata bhartré 
aurdhvadaihikam 


Iti markandeyokteh pitradydjnaya tasya adhikarah iti Hemddrih. 


pitra sutena v4 viphalam tad bhavet tasyd yat karoty 
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for the practice of vratas. Some general rules which relate to the 
conduct of the practitioner during the observance of any vrata may 
also be mentioned here. He is to practise ksamd, satya, dana, sauca, 
indriyanigraha, and steyavarjana. Among the religious acts he is to 
perform are devapuja, agnihavana, japa and homa, although the last 
is only prescribed by a few authorities.“? Such acts of personal 
discipline as lying on a bare floor and charitable acts like distribu- 
tion of danas at the end of the vrata or honouring brahmanas with 
daksind are also recommended to the vratin.**° 

Samkalpa marks the beginning of a vrata. This consists of a 
lengthy formulaic proclamation of the person’s intention to observe 
the vrata in question. He is to take bath, abstain from food and 
generally renounce all comforts which are likely to be pleasurable to 
the indriyas. One authority seems to prescribe abstinence only from 
the morning meal. According to other teachers, however, a fast is to 
be observed on vrata-days. The rule regarding abstinence from the 
morning meal applies to the day previous to the one of complete 
abstinence; on that day, a single meal is the rule." 

A vrata, once undertaken, is not to be abandoned under any 
circumstances. One is reborn a candala if he violates this rule. As a 
matter of fact, he is to be treated as a candala henceforth in this very 
life. Exception is, however, made in the case of individuals who are 


“49 Ksamd satyam dayd daénam Sucam indriyanigrahah | 
Devapijadgniharanam santoso steyam eva ca || 
Sarvavratesv ayam dharmah sdmanyo dasadha smrtah | 

Agni P., 175. 10-11. 

450 Cf. Sndtvd vratavatd sarvavratesu vratamurtayah | 

Pujyah syarnamayddyah Saktyd vai bhimisayind || 
Vrataciddmani, p. 9. 

*! Samkalpam ca yathd kurydt sndnaddnavratadike iti anantarakrtyamdha madana- 
ratne Devaiah: 

Abhuktvd pratarahdram sndtvacamya samdahitah | 
Surydya devatabhyasca nivedya vratam acaret || itt 
... purvadine pratardhdram abhuktva arthad ekabhaktam 
kytvd sndtvdcamya vratadikam kurydt. 

Vratactiddmani, p. 8. 
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prevented from continuing by illness. Vratas may also be suspended 
on instructions from the guru.*** Further, there is provision for the 
interrupted vratas being atoned for through suitable expiation rites. 
For instance, the interruption caused by hunger or greed could be 
made good by a fast of three days’ duration. A complete shaving of 
the head is sometimes prescribed as an expiatory punishment.*% 

As a matter of fact, upavdsa is closely connected with vrata. 
This term has lost its etymological significance. It has now come to 
mean a complete fast. Upavasa has been defined as abstinence from 
all comforts, pleasures, and enjoyments.*™ Japa, yajna, dhydna and 
kathasravana (possibly of stories relevant to the vrata observed) are 
the religious acts expected of one who observes upavasa. Similarly, 
his conduct is expected to be characterized by compassion for all 
beings, forbearance, purity and absence of greed. 

The following prohibitions are to be heeded on vrata days. The 
cleaning of teeth is to be avoided. Some authorities interpret this 
injunction as only the prohibition of cleaning the teeth with tree twigs. 
In one context it is stated that, whenever cleaning of the teeth is not 
possible, one should rinse his mouth twelve times, with one mouth- 
ful of water each time.*% Repeated drinking of water is precluded. 
Chewing of betel, sleeping during the daytime and sexual intercourse 
are strictly forbidden. The Purdnas also refer to these and various 
other prohibitions.‘ It js, however, to be noted that under special 


$$ 

. *? Cf. Tatha ca Hemadrau Skande 
Sarvabhitabhayam vyadhih pramddo gurusdsanam | 
Avrataghndani pathyante sakrd etani SGstratah iti || 

Vratacudamani, p. 9. 

“> Krodhat pramddallobhad va vratabhango bhaved yadi | 

Dinatrayam na bhuiijita mundanam Siraso 'tha vd iti | 
Ibid., p. 10. 
Upavrttasya padpebhyo yastu vaso gunaih saha | 
Upavasah sa vijrieyah sarvabhogavivarjitah || 


Agni P., 75.5-6. 
“55 Vrataciddamani, p. 11. 
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*° Kamsyam mdrmsam masiram ca canakarh koradtisakam | 
Sdkam madhu pardnnam ca tyajed upavasan Striyam || 
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circumstances some relaxation of these strict rules is allowed. In this 
connection, the verdict of the guru and the pronouncement of 
brahmanas are to be regarded as the guiding principles. At the same 
time, as indicated above, various expiation rites can be prescribed to 
counteract any deficiencies in the observance of the vratas. These 
might consist of japa, flower offerings, or of oblations to Agni. Ina 
few cases, such measures as additional fasts of a severe type are 
prescribed.**’ 

As naimittika rites, vratas are always preceded by the nitya rites. 
These latter are the rites which the participant is obliged to perform 
daily. 
In exceptional cases, one is permitted to delegate another person 
to observe vratas on one’s behalf. A pregnant woman, a woman who 
has just delivered a child, a woman with an illness and a woman in 
menarche are mentioned in this connection.*** Though such persons 
are authorized to depute others to perform a part of their vratas, they 
are still expected to observe the normal rules of spiritual discipline. 
This kind of delegations is usually for the offering of pijd and homa. 
No deputy is ever permitted for the vratas undertaken for the 
fulfillment of specific desires (kamyavratas).*” 

Havis is prepared and offered on vrata-days. Though havis 
originally denoted an offering to be made to the fire for some specific 
god, that term has over time acquired a wider sense, and now denotes 
also the cooked offerings made to god as naivedya. Various restrictions 
have been laid down with regard to the preparation of Aavis to be 


ee ., 


Puspdlankdravastrani dhipagandhdnulepanan | 
Upavase na Sasyanti dantadhavanabhanjanam | 


Asakrjjalapandacca tambilasya ca bhaksanat | 
Upavasah pradusyeta dive svapndc ca maithundt || 
Agni P., 157.6-9. 
Also cf. 
Varjayet pdrane mdmsam vratahe ‘pyausadham sada | 
Visnudharma P., 11. 


457 Vratactiddmani, p. 12. 458 Thid., p. 13. 49 Ibid., p. 14. 
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offered at vratas. The cereals, condiments, and vegetables to be used 
for the cooking of the havis are all enumerated. Simplicity and absence 
of richness of any kind are to be the characteristics of this food. The 
observant is allowed to eat portions of this havis on vrata-days. 

The performance of a vrata begins with the appointment of a 
rtvik who officiates at the various rites for the performer or assists the 
performer in connection with the puja.*© Equipped with the requisites 
already described and purified by the observance of the various 
disciplinary restrictions, particularly of upavdsa, the performer 
engages himself in the worship of the deity in whose honour the vrata 
is being undertaken. In this context, pratimds made of gold and decked 
with gems are often mentioned. At the end of the vrata, these are to 
be handed over toa brahmana along with some daksind. The worship 
of the pratima forms the most important event in the vrata. Various 
articles are prescribed for use over the course of the puja. They include 
the five gems, gold, silver and diamonds. Whenever precious gems 
are not available, gold may be used as a substitute. For this puja, one 
can use such items as the sprouts of five trees, namely asvattha, 
udumbara, plaksa, ciita and nyagrodha, parficagavya, consisting of 
COW Urine, cow dung, milk, curd, and ghee, paricadmrta, consisting of 
dadhi, madhu, ghrta, Sarkarad and Payas, the six rasas, namely, 
madhura, amla, lavana, kasdya, tikta and katuka, and candana, 
consisting of a mixture of kasturi, kesara and karpura. The pratima 
is set on a kumbha (kalasa) which is filled with water and decked 
with the tender sprouts of the trees already mentioned, particularly 
the ciitapallavas. The various upacaras are offered to the pratima in 
which the immediate presence of the deity is definitely assumed. 
Mandalas are sometimes substituted for the pratimas.**' The puja 
begins with purificatory rites. Then follows the prdadnapratistha,*” a 
rite which infuses the image with life. The various acts and items 
mentioned below may be said to constitute the entire procedure of 
the pija: 





*° Vratacudamani, p. 22. 6! Tbid., pp. 22-29. 2 Ibid., P..5 1. 
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Avdadhana 


Sthadpana 
Asana 
Padya 
Arghya 


Madhuparka 
Snapana 
Vastra 
Yajnopavita 


. Sindura 


Vilepana 
Aksata 
Puspa 
Angapuja. 


Dhipa 
Dipa 
Naivedya 
Paniya 


Uttardposana 
Mukhapraksdlana 
Karodvartana 


Phala 

Tambila 
Bhisana 
Nirdjana 


Pradaksina 


Invocation to the deity to be present in the 
image. 

The deity is established in the image. 

A seat is offered. 

Water is provided for washing the feet. 
Water with costly ingredients mixed into it 1s 
offered. 

A mixture of ghee, honey and milk 1s offered. 
Bathing with various prescribed articles. 
Clothes are offered for after the bath. 

The sacred thread is offered. 

Red powder for the tilaka mark on the 
forehead. 

Unguents for the body. 

Unbroken rice (coloured with saffron). 
Flowers, fragrant and of variegated colours. 
The offerings (of flowers etc) to the limbs of 
the god or goddess. This is done to the accom- 
paniment of the recital of the names of the 
presiding deity of each limb. 

Incense 

Waving of lamps. 

Offerings of cooked food. 

Water for drinking. 

The sipping of water at the close of a meal. 
The washing of the mouth after a meal. 
Cleaning of the hand. 

Fruits 

Betel and other such articles. 

Ornaments and jewels. 

The waving of the nirajana, usually consis- 
ting of lit camphor. 

Circumambulating the image clockwise. 
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27. Mantrapuspa Flowers offered to the accompaniment of 
(Veda) mantra. 

28. Daksinaddana The distribution of daksind. 

29. Pratimaddana Handing over the pratima soon after the 
visarjana. 


The Purdnas, which have devoted a considerable portion to a 
detailed description of the vratas, have in many cases recounted the 
circumstances leading to the coming into vogue of these vratas. In 
this, they follow the tradition of the Brahmana texts, which have 
provided aetiological legends to explain the genesis of the various 
sacrifices or sacrificial rites. A greater number of the vratas mentioned 
in the Purdnas are connected with Visnu. Of course, Siva also has 
not a few vratas dedicated to him. The vratas connected with Sakti, 
GaneSa, and Karttikeya, are, however, much less in number. 

The annual Hindu almanacs mention the specific dates on which 
different vratas are to be observed.*” The vratas specifically relating 
to GaneSa are (as mentioned above) comparatively few, although each 
vrata, like every other domestic rite, must begin with the worship of 
GaneSa. The Agni Purdna mentions the Vinadyaka-vrata,*™ while the 
Bhavisya Purana refers to the caturthi-vrata. The Ganesa Purdna 
also mentions the caturthi-vrata and the sankastacaturthi-vrata. The 
only vrata which is specifically associated with Karttikeya is Skanda- 
sasthi. To Umi is assigned the Navaratri, which consists of the Maha- 
navami. Many vratas are observed in honour of Siva; of these, the 
Mahdasivaratri-vrata is the most important. The pradosa-vrata, 
connected with Siva, is of fortnightly occurrence. Other vratas 
connected with Siva may be mentioned the somavadra-vrata, the 
caturdast-vrata and the pdsupata-vrata. The vratas in which worship 
is simultaneously offered to Siva and Uma are the Umdmahesvara- 
vrata and the Kedaresvara-vrata. 





“> Even from among the vratas mentioned in the almanac, only a few are now actually 
prevalent. Others are gradually passing out of vogue. 

** The places where the various vratas are mentioned in the Purdnas are cited when 
each vrata is taken up for a detailed description later. 
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Below are described some of the vratas relating to Siva and his 
ancillary divinities which are most commonly observed in India and 
Srilanka. The normal mules regarding the observance of a vrata that 
have already been mentioned above are naturally also applicable to 
the vratas described below. The pijas performed in connection with 
the different vratas are also characterized by more or less similar 
details. Only the mantras vary with various divinities.“ Thus, for 
instance, whenever the upacaras are offered, the appellations used 
change from deity to deity. Apart from this, there are a few other 
special characteristics which distinguish one vrata from another. Only 
such differences are indicated below. 


Vinayakacaturthi-vrata “© 

This vrata is to be observed on the caturthi, the fourth day of the 
bright half of the month of Sravana. The’caturthi of the bright half of 
the month of Karttika is also prescribed by some authorities as the 
day on which the caturthi-vrata is to be observed. A golden pratima 


45 The Vrataciddmani (p. 38) gives the mantras relating to the gods propitiated in 
the various vratas. Some of the mantras are Vedic, while others are non-Vedic. 
The dvdhana is to be performed with the first verse of the Purusasikta. (Sahasra- 

Sirsdpurusah sahasradksah sahasrapat sa bhamim visvato vrtva atyatisthad 


dasdrigulam) The following non-Vedic mantra is also prescribed in this connection: 


Agacchdgaccha deveSa tejordse jagatpate 
Kriyamdnam maya pajam grhdna surasattama 
Each of the 29 rites in the puja mentioned above has a specific mantra prescribed 
for it. It is to be noted that in these mantras as well as in the mantras given in the 
Vrataciidamani (p. 38), the specific characteristics of the particular arene 
are not necessarily mentioned. When, however, each vrata 1s described in detal ’ 
separate mantras are given which refer to the special characteristics of the god in 
whose honour that vrata is to be observed. For instance, in the Siddhivindyaka- 
vrata the following dvdhana-mantra is prescribed, and it reveals the features of 
GaneSa, who is propitiated: 
Ekadantari Surpakarnam gajavaktram caturbhujam | 
Pasdnkusadharam devam dhyayet siddhivindyakam || . . 
“One should meditate on Siddhivinayaka, who has one tusk only, ears like winnowing 
baskets, the head of an el¢phant, four arms, holding noose and elephant goad. 


466 Agni P., 178 ff. Skanda P., IV.2.80 mentions the vrata called Gaurivindyaka-vrata. 
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of GaneSa is made and provided with a pedestal which is also made 
of gold. A kalasa is installed, and on it is set the pratima of GaneSa. 
The pratima is sanctified by purificatory rites. The other rites such as 
sthdpana, advahana etc., are performed in their usual order. Red 
flowers, leaves, (patrani), bilva and dirvé are the articles prescribed 
in connection with this vrata. The naivedya should mainly consist of 
modaka as well as jambuphala. The pija is concluded with the 


following verses, which, incidentally, indicates the purpose for which 
the vrata is observed: 


Vindyaka ganesana sarvadevanamaskrta | 

Parvatipriya vighnesa mama vighnam vindsaya ||** 
“O Vinayaka, Lord of Ganas, hailed by all the gods, dear to Parvati, 
Lord of obstacles, discard obstacles from me.” 


Siddhivinayaka-vrata 4 

This vrata is observed in the month of Bhadrapada. The tithi is 
expected to extend at least up to midday. The vrata, which generally 
conforms to the rules already mentioned, has a few special charac- 
teristics of its own. The image obtained for installation is made of 
clay. Diurva is specially mentioned as being offered along with other 
flowers and leaves. There is a legendary account which explains the 
greatness (mahatmya) of this vrata. Krsna is said to have instructed 
the Pandavas about this vrata; they observed it and as the result always 
succeeded in their warlike undertakings. The sight of the moon is 
strictly forbidden on the day of this vrata.*°? A mere glance at the 
moon not only rids one of all the merits of the vrata, the act actually 
brings him woe, misery and complete ruin.*” 





*’ Vratacudamani, p. 66. 68 Ibid., p. 71. 
*° The Purdnas narrate a legend to account for this prohibition. Cf. Ganesa P., 1.61. 
*” Kanydditye caturthydm ca Sukle candrasya darsanam | 
Mithyabhidusanam kuryat tasmat pasyenna tam tada || 
Vratactidamani, p. 73. 
“When the sun is in the Virgo, on the fourth day in the bright fortnight, looking at 
the moon will cause opposite fruit and ruin. Therefore one should not see the moon 
at that time.” 
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The Syamantakopakhyana recounts in detail the events leading 
to the peculiar attitude shown to the moon on this vrata-day. The 
story concerns the gem called syamantaka. After severe tapas, Satrajita 
is said to have secured this jewel from the Sun god, who had himself 
been wearing it. The gem was granted to him on the condition that he 
maintains absolute purity, and the slightest sign of impurity would 
result in the loss of the gem. Over the course of time, however, the 
gem fell into the hands of king Jambavan. Jambavan later offered it, 
along with his daughter Jambavati, to Krsna. Krsna, who now became 
the possessor of the gem, had a quarrel with his brother Balarama 
about it. The latter left his home in anger, and went on a pilgrimage. 
At Varanasi, he met Narada, who told him that all this trouble had 
arisen because, despite the prescribed convention, he had glanced at 
the crescent moon ona caturthi day. Narada related to Balarama how 
Candra had once mocked at Ganesa for his queer appearance. The 
god cursed the moon to become unfit to be seen. Candra later realized 
his folly and repented for his mistake by observing the Caturthi-vrata. 
The curse was, therefore modified, and GaneSa decreed that the moon 


ought not be seen only on the caturthi-day.™ 


Sankastaganapati-vrata 

In its details, this vrata agrees for the most part with the vratas 
described earlier. The pratima for this vrata is made of gold. On the 
completion of the vrata, the pratimd is given over to a brahmana 
along with the relevant daksind.*” 





“| Bhavisya P., I1.32 and 33; Vardha P., 23.19-38. 

422 The following verses from the Vratacudamani (pp. 63-64) proclaim at length the 
results which follow the sartkasta-vrata: 
Krtam yudhisthirenaitad rdjyakamena vai dvija | 
Tena Satrum nihatydjau svardjyam prdptavdn svayam || 
Tasmat sarvaprayatnena vratam kadryam vicaksanaih | 
Yena dharmarthakamas ca moksas capi bhavet kila || 
Yah karoti vratam viprah sarvakamarthasiddhidanm | 
Sa vafichitaphalam prapya pascdd ganapatim vrajet || 
Yada yada varam viprah narah prapnoti sankajam | 
Tada tad prakartavyam vratam sankastandSanam || 
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Skandasasti-vrata 


This vrata is popular in south India and Srilanka. However, only 
incidental references have been made to it in the Puranas and the 
texts dealing with the vratas.4? The sasthi-vrata begins the day after 
Dipavali and continues for six days. The last day of this vrata is 


celebrated in the temples of Karttikeya in Srilanka and south India 
with the Surasamhdra festival.*” 


Sarasvati-piija 

Sarasvati-piija is one of the vratas observed in honour of Sakti. 
It occurs on the seventh day of the bright half of the month of Asvina. 
It is laid down that the saptami-tithi should pervade the early mor- 
ning hours of the day on which the vrata is to be observed. The details 


of worship are the same as those already described. No special rites 
relating to this vrata have been given in the Vratactidadmani. 


Durgastami-vrata 


The texts dealing with vratas mention two such astamis. One is 
celebrated as the birthday of Umi, and falls on the eighth of the month 
of Caitra. The rites in this vrata are for the most part the same as 
those mentioned earlier. The other astami occurs on the eighth of the 
bright half of the month of Asvina. This is also known as Mahdstami. 
No details are given of this vrata in the Vratacudamani. 





eee fF wee 


Vidyarthi labhate vidyam dhanarthi dhanam dpnyuyat | 
Putrdarthi putram dpnoti rogi rogdt pramucyate || 
“® The Agni Purdna (181) makes a casual reference to this vrata. The Bhavisya Purdna, 
(1.45 and 46) describes in a few verses the details of this vrata. The Vardha Purdna 
(25.49-51) refers to the Sasthi as the day on which Skanda was installed the 
commander of the army of the gods. The method of observing the vrata and the 
consequent results are briefly mentioned in a couple of verses: 
Svayam Skando mahddevah sarvapdpaprandsanah | 
Tasya sasthim tithim praddd abhiseke pitamahah || 
Asydm phaldsane yastu ptijayed yatamanasah | 
Aputro labhate putram adhano’pi dhanam labhet || 
Varadha P., 25.49-50. 
474 See chapter VI, p. 424. 
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Mangalagauri-vrata 

This vrata is observed on all Tuesdays in the month of Sravana. 
The peculiarity of the vrata lies in its being confined only to women. 
In connection with this vrata, dipa is substituted for the pratima. 
Other pijd details are the same as described above. Distributions of 
sweets at the end of the vrata is also prescribed. Brahmanas, young 
girls, and the mother of the vrata performer are declared to be the 
most suitable persons to receive these gifts. Worship with sixteen 
dipas and the feeding of sixteen girls are also prescribed. This vrata 
is performed with a view to obtaining prosperity. As this is possible 
for women only so long as their husbands live, all this ultimately 


amounts to asking for longevity for their husbands. 


Amuktabharana-vrata ‘” 

This is performed on the saptami of the bright half of the month 
of Bhadrapada. The vrata is observed in honour of Siva. The details 
of the puja performed over the course of the vrata are the same as 
mentioned earlier. The speciality of this vrata lies in the tying of a 
thread around the wrist of the performer. 

The following legend is narrated relating to the vrata.*”® Vasudeva 
and Devaki lost every child born to them due to the hostility of Kamsa, 
the brother of Devaki. Once they met the sage Romasa, who casually 
told about this vrata. As the result of the observance of this vrata 
long before, Bhusana had won longevity for her children. The worship 
of Siva and wearing that thread on this vrata day would bring the 
desirable outcome. The thread is to be made of silver or cotton. Clothes 
are to be distributed to brahmanas. The performer has to keep awake 
the whole night, and throughout must engage himself in the worship 
of Siva. Homa is prescribed, and oblations to Siva are offered on the 
fire. The oblations are to consist of tila, aksata and ghee. Devaki and 
Vasudeva are said to have observed the vrata, and this later resulted 
in the birth of Krsna. Krsna lived a long life, and one of his great 
exploits was to have chastised Kamsa, who was a terror to everyone. 


475 Vratactidamani, p. 107. “7 Tbid., 109 ff. 
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Paksapradosa-vrata 47 


This vrata is of a fortnightly occurrence. The following verse 
proclaims the merits which this vrata brings to the performer: 


Pakse vaidikasya pradose Stvapuijanam | 

Agnihotram yatha nityarh papaghnam moksadayakam || 47 
“The worship of Siva at sunset every fortnight, always destroys sins 
and give liberation, like the agnihotra sacrifice.” 


Whoever undertakes to observe this vrata in honour of Siva 
should abstain from food until the end of the day. He should take a 
bath two ghatikds before sunset. He should wear a white garment. 
Sandhya and japa are to be performed as usual. This is to be followed 
by Siva-piija in the manner laid down in the Agamas. GaneSa should 
be installed on the right and Skanda on the left of Siva. Sakti also is 
to be worshipped. Nydsa 4”? and sohambhavana ** are specifically 
mentioned. At the end of the puja, there is to be nrtta, although this is 
rarely practised. The importance of this vrata has been summarised 
in the following verse: 


Brahmahatya gatam vapi Sivapuja vindsayet | 

Maya kathitam etat te pradosasivapiijanam || 
“The worship of Siva will destroy even one hundred murders of 
brahmins. This has been told by me as the sunset worship of Siva.” 


The following verses relate in detail the results which follow 
this vrata: 


Etanmahdvratam punyam pradose Sankararcanam | 
Dharmarthakamamoksanam yadetat sadhanam param || 
Jnanartham rsayah praficah dhanartham ca dhanarthinah | 


*" Skanda P., III.3, chapters 6 and 7. Somapradosa is described in chapter 8. 

“8 Vratacuddmani, p. 211. 

4 For nydsa rites see earlier p. 388. 

*° Sohambhavand is the ritual assumption on the part of the performer of a complete 


identity of himself with the god or goddess in whose honour the puja is performed. 
When Siva is the object of such worship this process is termed Sivohambhdvana. 
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Jayadhikarasiddhyartham indropendrapurogamah | 
Vidyarthino ‘pi vidyartham sutartham putrakanksinah || 
Arogyartham ca rogartah cakruh etadvratottamam | 
Brahmandnam idam mukhyam visesat kalitarakam | 
“This great, meritorious vow, worship of Sankara at sunset is the 
supreme means to realise dharma, artha, kama and moksa. The ancient 
sages have performed it for knowledge, those who desire fortune for 
fortune, Indra, Visnu and other gods to achieve their function of 
victory, those desiring knowledge for knowledge, those desiring a 
son for a son, those afflicted by disease for health. For Brahmins this 
excellent vow is the main, especially to cross the Kali age.” 


aia 


Sanitrayodasi-vrata 

The Sanitrayodasi-vrata ** is said to be observed when trayodast 
and the Sanivara are on the same day. It is also called Sanipradosa. 
Special significance is attached to the Sanipradosa vrata occurring 
in Sravana and K@rttika. In this vrata, Siva is worshipped in the /inga 
form. Midday worship is prescribed. Later in the evening commences 
the puja of the linga. Tila and amalaka are specially mentioned for 
use in this vrata. Among the /ingas recommended for worship are 
mentioned the self-produced J/iriga (svayambhi) and lingas installed 
in forests, outside the village, on mountaintops or in the penance 
groves. The Sivalingas installed in Kasi are, of course, given the 
greatest importance in this connection. Thirty-two dipamalas and a 
thousand lights are to be provided. The one hundred names of Rudra 
are also to be recited. 

The following story is told about this vrata:*” King Citraka of 
the Vidyadharas once visited Kailasa. There he derided Siva, who 
was seated amidst his family. Uma was greatly annoyed by the 
discourteous remarks made by the king. She therefore cursed him 
that he would be hurled into the world of the mortals. He was, 
accordingly, born as the demon Vrtra. Indra is said to have performed 


‘8! Vratactidamani, p. 221. 482 Thid., p. 208. 483 Ibid., p. 202. 
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Sanipradosa-vrata, and as the result of it to have acquired enough 
strength to easily vanquish this demon. 


Somavara-vrata 4% 


The somavara-vrata is observed in honour of Siva. The following 
somavaravrata-kathd is narrated in the Vratacuidamani.**® Once there 
lived in Aryavarta a king named Citravarman. He had a son and a 
daughter, The soothsayers predicted that the daughter had a bright 
future before her. One of them, however, boldly declared that she 
would become a widow in her fourteenth year. The wife of the sage 
Yajfiavalkya taught her the details of the Somavara-vrata. Thereupon 
she began to perform that vrata regularly. Over the course of time, 
Citravarman gave his daughter in marriage to Indrasena. Once, while 
Indrasena was going out on a sea joumey, the ship in which he was 
sailing was upset and he was drowned. The princess thus became a 
widow, but she still kept her observance of the vrata. This had the 
desired effect: she regained her husband. Thereafter, both of them 
lived long and ruled their country for many years. 


Am4somavara-vrata 4% 


The Amd-somavara-vrata is to be observed on a Monday which 
coincides with the new moon day. In this vrata, piijd is offered to the 
asvattha tree, although Siva and Visnu receive greater attention. The 
various upacaras are offered to both these gods. The purpose of this 
vrata is said to be ridding oneself of sins and ensuring the continuity 
of one’s family. This vrata is also said to prevent widowhood in this 
and suhsequent births. 

A story which glorified the Amadsomavdra-vrata was narrated 
by Bhisma to Yudhisthira.*®? There once lived a king by name 
Ratnasena. In his kingdom there lived a brahmana called Devasvamin, 
who had Dharmavati for his wife. The couple was blessed with seven 


44 Skanda P., VI. 1.24. 
“85 Vrataciiddmani, p. 349. “86 Ibid., p. 311. “87 Ibid., p. 314. 
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boys and one daughter. One day, when the seven brothers offered 
alms to a brahmana, they were suitably blessed by him and thus 
became endowed with saubhdgya (fortune). The daughter, however, 
was not blessed at that time, and was accordingly doomed to 
vaidhavya. Nevertheless, it was made known that soma brought from 
Sairhhala would help her out of her misfortune. The brothers, there- 
fore, crossed the ocean and brought back the soma with the help of 
an eagle that lived in a huge tree standing on the shore of the sea. 
This vrata was practised by the girl and her vaidhavya was removed. 


Bhaktesvara-vrata ** 

This vrata is to be observed on full moon days. It is especially 
recommended for barren women. There is the normal vrata-pija, 
wherein the offering of arghya is specially emphasized. As for the 
genesis of the vrata, the Vratacidamani narrates the following story:**° 

Candra Pandya, the ruler of Madura, and his queen Kumudvati, 
were for a long time without any issue. They therefore retired into 
the wilderness and performed tapas. Thereupon Siva manifested 
himself before them and offered them a strange boon: they would 
have either a long-lived but widowed daughter, or a short-lived but 
wise and highly endowed son. The king, of course, chose the latter 
alternative. In due course, the king married his son to the daughter of 
king Mitrasahasra and the queen Kalavati. The daughter observed 
the Bhaktesvara-vrata. As the result of this, when the destined hour 
of the death of her husband approached, the god of death was 
overpowered and the prince of the Pandya kingdom and his bride 
lived happily for a long life. 


KedareSvara-vrata *™ 


This vrata is to be observed on the new moon day of the month 
of Asvina. In connection with the vrata-pijd, the tying of sutra 
(dorabandhana) and the distribution of sweets are mentioned. 


488 Vrataciddmani, p. 293. 489 Thid., p. 296. 4% Tbid., p. 302. 
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The following story *! is told to glorify this vrata. Once, at 
Kailasa, Siva was seated among his attendants, and much dancing 
was going on. The sage Bhrgin also danced in great ecstacy, but his 
dance was quite irregular and unrythmic. This caused an outburst of 
laughter. Siva, however, was much pleased with Bhrmgin and granted 
him special favours. Elated by this incident, the sage resolved to 
worship Siva exclusively. Accordingly, he purposefully kept Uma 
out when he made his circumambulation of Siva. Uma, who was 
distressed by what was happening, left Kailasa and went to the her- 
mitage of Gautama. There the Sage imparted to her the knowledge of 
the Kedara-vrata. Thereupon, Uma undertook to observe the vrata, 
and this had the desired effect; soon after, Siva appeared before the 
goddess and offered her half of his body. This was obviously intended 
to render the circumambulation of Siva alone impossible. Punyavati, 
the wife of Citranga, is also said to have observed this vrata and to 
have thereby had all her desires fulfilled. 


Umamahesvara-vrata 4” 


The Umamahesvara-vrata is said to be observed on the caturdasi 
of the bright half of the month of Bhadrapada. The pijjad is performed 
as usual. A peculiarity of the vrata is that it has to commence not on 
the day of the vrata itself but on the day previous to it.4 The performer 
takes a bath in the morning of that day and then goes through the rite 
of anujnd whereby permission of the god is sought to observe the 
vrata. The following verse is recited in this connection with that rite: 


Svah karisye vratam yatnad umamahesvarabhidham | 

Ajfiarh dehi mahddeva soma somardhasekhara || 
“To-morrow, I shall perform with effort the vow called Uma- 
mahesvara. Give me the permission, o Mahadeva, accompanied by 
Uma, you whose diadem is the halfmoon.” 


*! Vrataciidamani, p. 305. 
 Matsya P., 55; Skanda P., 111.3.18; Padma P,, 1.25. 
 Vratactidamani, p. 286. 44 Ibid., p. 286. 
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Arcana of the god is to be performed at midday. At night, the 
observant can sleep only in the direct presence of the god. On the 
following morning the vrata-pijjd commences immediately after the 
performance of the daily rites. The worship of Siva in this vrata is 


characterized by elaborate dhydnas. There are the usual @vahana, - 


padya, and arghya, and the normal upacdras are performed. This is 
followed by the tying of a thread (doraka) around the wrist of the 
performer. Complete fasting is prescribed for the day.*” The performer 
keeps awake through the whole night listening to religious stories 
and performing puja at the end of each yama of the night. Agnikarya 
and offerings to Agni are also prescribed. 

The following legend *® is narrated by the sage Gautama to 
glorify this vrata. One day, Durvasas went to Visnu and presented to 
him a bilva-mala, which he casually placed on his Garuda. The sage 
naturally got enraged at this and cursed Visnu that he would be 
deserted by Laksmi, Garuda, and even Vaikuntha. Thereupon, 
Brhaspati advised Visnu to observe the Umamahesvara-vrata, which 
he did. This enabled Visnu to regain all that he had lost, including 


Vaikuntha. 


Sivaratri-vrata 4” 

This is by far the most important of the vratas observed in honour 
of Siva. Accordingly, this vrata has acquired wide popularity. In 
Srilanka it is scrupulously observed by all staunch adherents of 
Saivism.‘ The day assigned for the observance of this vrata is the 
caturdasi in the dark half of the month of Magha.*® The tithi is 
required to extend up to the midday. This day, it is said, was the day 





“° Milk is sometimes allowed to be taken in the night only. 

© Vratactiddmani, p. 291. 

“” Agni P., 193; Skanda P., 11.3.4; 1V.1.13; IV.P.67; V1.266; VII.1.39; VI1.2.16; Garuda 
P.,. 124. 

“* The importance of this vrata may be judged from the fact that the day of the vrata 
is declared a public holiday both in India and Srilanka. 

™ Vrataciidamani, p. 262. 
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on which Siva assumed the linga form for the first time. The vrata- 
puja is performed as usual. Upavdsa and jagarana are also undertaken. 
Puja is performed at the end of each yama of the night, and arghyas 
are also offered each time. The vratapdranam is performed on the 
following day. 

It is said about this vrata that if one happens to fast and keep 
awake on the night of the caturdasi in the dark half of the month of 
Magha, even unintentionally, he is bound to be endowed with the 
merit ensuing from the regular observance of the Sivardtri-vrata. The 
following story is recounted in the Vrataciddmani in confirmation of 
this belief.°® Once there lived a hunter who mercilessly killed every 
animal which he came across in the forest. One day, he came to a 
bilva tree; there he saw a deer, and prepared to kill it. Just at that 
moment, the deer made an appeal to the hunter in a human voice. It 
said that it would go to its mate, bid her farewell, and then return and 
offer itself to the hunter. The latter felt so much assured by the since- 
rity of the beast that he granted its request. He then climbed the bilva 
tree, and in order to keep himself occupied while awaiting the return 
of the deer, he plucked the leaves of the tree one by one and dropped 
them down. Soon the mate of the deer herself came to the spot in 
search of her master. The hunter mistook her for the deer who had 
promised to return and was about to discharge his arrow. Seeing this, 
the doe also spoke in a human voice and requested the hunter to 
spare her until she returned after having met her husband. The hunter 
agreed and continued to wait for the return of the deer, plucking the 
leaves of the bilva tree and dropping them down as before in order to 
divert himself. Thus the hunter was engaged — albeit unintentionally 
— in the acts of keeping awake through the night and dropping the 
bilva leaves on a lir'ga that happened to be under the tree. He was 


* Vrataciidamani, pp. 268 ff. The Garuda P., 1.124.1-12, gives a slightly different 
version of this story. The Agni Purana (193.6) makes only a casual reference to this 
popular story. The Skanda Purana narrates in six places (III.3.4; [V.1.13; IV.2.67; 
VI1.2.66; VII.1.39; VII.2.16) six different stories, and each of them speaks about 
the greatness of the vrata in its own way. 
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also forced by the circumstances to go without food. And the day on 
which all this happened was the fourteenth day in the dark half of the 
month of Magha. The hunter had thus observed, though unknowingly, 
the Sivardtri-vrata. He therefore became entitled to the fruits of the 
regular observance of that vrata. Accordingly, on the following 
morning, the Siva ganas appeared on the scene and led him to the 
world of Siva, with all the honours due to divine beings. 

Besides these vratas which are more commonly observed, some 
other vratas, such as the Sivacaturdasi-vrata,™' the Anargatrayodast- 
vrata, and the Pasupata-vrata,™ are mentioned in the Purdnas. 
As, however, these latter vratas do not enjoy wide prevalence, they 


are not treated here. 
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°! Matsya P., 95. 

2 Padma P,, Ill.24. 

53 Brahmdnda P., 27.116-123; Vayu P,, 1.30. 190-194; Kurma P, 11.39.32 ff; Linga P, 
IT.9. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THe ANCILLARY CULTS 





As has been already pointed out, a survey of the Saivite religion i 
of the Agamic, Epic and Puranic periods will not be complete without | 
a study of the cults of the deities ancillary to Siva. These ancillary 
cults, which seem to have originally been independent religious cults, | 
were over time absorbed into the more pervasive and influential i 
religion of Siva, and soon became vital aspects of that religion. Among 
these cults, special attention needs to be paid to the worship of Sakti, 
Karttikeya and Ganega. Of course, in view of the limited scope of 
this work, these three cults have been dealt with here in their bare 
outlines and with regard to the extent to which they are helpful in our 
understanding of the religion of Siva. 

However, before proceeding to deal with these ancillary cults, a 
few general observations on the nature and functions of ancillary 
deities in general may not be out of place. To begin with, it may be 
pointed out that some traces of the worship of ancillary deities may 
be seen in the paricdyatana-piijd.' From among the five gods Ganesa, 
Sirya, Visnu, Siva and Sakti worshipped in the paricdyatana, he or 
she who is the chosen deity of the individual worshipper becomes 
the principal center of worship, while the others are assigned sub- 
ordinate places. Far more relevant from our point of view, however, 
is the Gvarana-pija which is a special feature of the Saiva ritual, 
although it is held in common with Saktism. In this context, the 
dvarana implies a gathering of attendant deities around the chief deity. 








! In the Siva Purana (Jndna-samhitd, 32) the sata explains to the sages how the 
paficayatana-piija came into vogue. 
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Nine d@varanas are referred to in connection with the Sakta ritual.2 
The Saiva ritual texts, on the other hand, prescribe only five dvaranas3 
The invocation of Siva with the avaranas, as well as the fixed plan of 
the yadga-sala according to which the different ancillary deities are 
installed in fixed places, indicate how vitally the ancillary cults are 
connected with Saiva ritualism. It should be remembered in this 
context that the elaborate worship of Siva in any form, particularly 
according to the Southern Agamic tradition, does not begin or end 
abruptly with the worship of Siva alone. The worship is always 
preceded by an invocation of GaneSa and is concluded with an 
obeisance to Candega. Over the course of the puja, other ancillary 
deities are worshipped at the appropriate time. 

A study of the structure of a temple of Siva in South India will 
also help us to understand the significance of the attendant deities. 
Siva, as the chief god, is installed in the central shrine of the temple. 
The temples in the South maintain uniformity in this respect, and the 
convention relating to the allocation of the positions in the temple to 
the subordinate deities is uniformly maintained.’ Gane§a is installed 
on the right ° and Karttikeya on the left of the central shrine.® The 
place assigned to Uma in the temple is always to the left of Siva,’ and 
this goddess, in most cases, faces towards the south. Nandin is set up 
outside the central shrine and faces Siva.’ Immediately behind Nandin 
is the dhvajastambha. Bhairava, who is also known as Ksetrapala, is 
the sentinel god, and since his is the responsibility to guard the temple 
he is assigned a place close to the main entrance (gopura) between 
the north and the north-east. This guardian god also faces towards 





* Cf. Parasurdmakalpasitra, pp. 150-186. While commenting on the opening word 
of the first siitra in the fifth Khanda, the commentator observes: 

Atha iti navavaranapujadhikaradyotakam 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, pp. 119-123. 

See Fig. 15: Structural plan of a typical south Indian temple. 

See Fig. 15, no. 17 

See Fig. 15, no. 23. 

See Fig. 15, no. 5. 

See Fig. 15, no. 9. 
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16. Samaya-gurus 
17. Ganesa shrine 

18. Somaskanda shrine 
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20. Mahalinga 
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the central shrine, though he is stationed far from where Nandin is 
stationed. CandeSsvara, another attendant god, is installed very close 
to the outer walls of the innermost shrine, always to the left to the 
central image.’ This god is supposed to bestow upon the worshippers 
the merits of Siva-pija. Each pija offered to Siva and the other 
attendant deities is concluded with an offering of Siva-nirmdlya to 
this deity and a prayer to him to render the worship fruitful. A large 
number of parivdradevatés must, indeed, be regarded as a special 
feature of the religion of Siva.’ 

It may be incidentally pointed out that these deities, even after 
they became ancillary to the religion of Siva, continued to be 
worshipped as chief deities in their own right. Accordingly, one finds 
separate temples erected for Ganeéga,!! Karttikeya and for the goddess. 
Even the different aspects of Uma such as Kali and Durga are 
worshipped in separate temples. Attention must be drawn to the fact 
that all such temples are modeled on a Siva temple. There are the 
respective parivaradevatas, though naturally fewer in number. In the 
place of Nandin, misaka is shown as the vadhana of GaneSa, maytra 
as that of Karttikeya, and simha as that of Sakti.'2 It is interesting to 
note that Siva too is, at times, installed in the temples of Ganega and 
other ancillary deities, but he is never regarded as a parivaradevata, 


nor is he assigned any subordinate Position in the worship of those 
deities. 





> See Fig. 15, no. 4. 


'° About the location of the ancill 


ary deities, the Karandgama, I.60.9-12 prescribes as 
follows: 


Sthapayed vrsabham purve ty agastyam vahnigocare 
Yamye katydyaniproktarh nairrtydm tu ganesvaram 
Brahmdnam vdrune dese vayavydm caiva sanmukham 
Kesavam saumyadigbhdge aisan vam bhdaskaram tathd 
Mandapam tu caturdvadram kartavyam vwrsabhdlayam 
Pdakdlayam pdvake tu durgdlayam ca svastikam 
Gajaprsthe tu nairrtyan brahmanah parvato mukham 
'' See Appendix 6, p. 551. 


'2 In temples where Uma is Presented as subordinate to Siva, Nandin is always installed 
and not simha. 
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There is another interesting point which may be noted here. While 
describing a temple of Siva, it has been noted that Siva is invariably 
represented by a /irga in the central shrine. This linga is made of 
stone, and is permanently fixed to the dsana-sild. At the same time, 
other anthropomorphic representations of Siva may well be installed 
at various points in the temple. Most of such images of Siva are made 
of bronze. The positions assigned to these images in the temple and 
the treatment given to them in the rituals clearly indicate that these 
images, though intended to be representations of Siva himself, are 
regarded as ancillary in relation to the /inga in the central shrine. The 
linga is the miula-miarti or the mula-vigraha, and it is in respect of the 
linga alone that all the important rites are performed. 

Returning to the ancillary cults of the Siva religion, it may be 
pointed out that the Purdnas and the Epics are perhaps the earliest 
literary texts that celebrate such deities as Karttikeya, Ganesa and 
Sakti. At the same time, it has to be noted that these texts have through- 
out stressed the ancillary character of these deities, care being always 


taken to place Siva on a higher level. 
Sakti 

The cult of Sakti or the Mother Goddess " can be traced back to 
the Mohenjodaro period. The large number of terracotta figurines 
discovered at different sites in the Indus valley clearly indicate not 
only the importance which must have been attached to female 
divinities in the Indus valley religion,'* but also the wide prevalence 


of the cult of the Mother goddess in that civilization. It must be 
presumed that the coexistence of the Mother goddess cult and the 





“Fora detailed statement on the subject, see: Dandekar, “Rudra in the Veda”, JUPH, 
no. 1, pp. 143 ff. Also see J.N. Banerjea, “Some Aspects of Sakti worship in India”, 
Pr.Bh., 59,227-32; S.K. Das, Sakti or Divine Power, Calcutta, 1935. 

'* Goddesses, on the whole, occupy a very subordinate position in the Vedic pantheon. 
As wives of the great gods they play an insignificant role and are devoid of any 
independent character. Indeed, hardly anything is mentioned about them except 
their names, and even these are formed from the names of their male consorts by 
means of feminine suffixes. 
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Siva cult was a special feature of the proto-Indian religion. Over time, 
the Mother goddess cult merged into the Saiva religion,'° and it is 
with the period subsequent to this merger that we are really concerned. 
However, it seems that even after its merger with the Siva religion 
the cult of Sakti continued to be regarded as an independent and 
influential religious cult. Saktism represented the Goddess as supreme. 
In the Sakta texts, she is often referred to as Parabhattarika and 
Mahdatripurasundari. She is Maharajni and Jaganmata." All the gods 
of the Hindu pantheon are said to be subordinate to her.” Epithets 
like pavicapretasandsind "8 are significant in this connection.'? Even 
within the ardhandri representation, which is obviously a result of 
the amalgamation of the cults of Siva and Sakti, the goddess shares 
equal honours with her counterpart.” Furthermore, the Sakti cult 
seems to have vitally influenced the Siva religion, as indicated by the 
infiltration of several Sakta elements into the Saiva ritual.2! 


Be s . 
© The concept of Tryarhbaka-Rudra is perhaps one of the results of this merging of 
the two cults. 


'© See also Karma P.,,1.12.7-15. 

'’ This idea is clearly indicated by several stotras still sung in praise of. the goddess, 
one of which is cited below: 

Tanlyadmsam pdmsum tava caranaparkeruhabhavam 
Viriricih saricinvan viracayati lokdn avikalam | 
Vahatyenam Saurih kathamapi sahasrena sirasam 
Harah samksudyainam bhajati bhasitoddhilanavidhim || 
Saundaryalahart, verse 2. 
“Collecting the tiniest dust from the lotus of your foot, Brahmé creates the worlds 
without defects; Sauri carries it with great difficulty on a thousand heads, Hara 
reduces it to ashes and enjoys the process of rubbing ashes on himself.” 

'8 Lalitasahasrandma, p. 126. . 

'? In Bengal and adjoining areas, the worship of Sakti as an independent cult is very 
popular even to this day. In the South, too, the worship of Sakti, particularly in her 
dreadful aspects, prevails to a certain extent. This is attested by separate temples 
being assigned to such aspects of the goddess as Kali, Durga and Mahamari. However, 
it is Sakti, subordinated to Siva, who is the most commonly worshipped. 

20 Also cf. Sivah Saktya yukto yadi bhavati Saktah prabhavitum 
Na cedevam devo na khalu kusalah spanditum api | 

Saundaryalahari, 1st verse. _ 
“Siva is able to rule, if he is united with Sakti. Otherwise he is incapable of even a stir. 

21 Among these may be mentioned kundas, mandalas, yantras, mantras, mudrds and 

rites such as nydsa and bhitasuddhi. See chapter VI. 
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The Puranas describe the goddess as the most powerful being, 
and at the same time as the consort — and subordinate — of Siva.” 
By and large, however, it is the latter aspect of the goddess which is 
more commonly represented in those texts. 

The Puranas speak of two distinct existences of the goddess. To 
begin with, she was the daughter of Daksa.” At Brahma’s suggestion, 
her father gave her in marriage to Siva,24 who showed no respect to 
his father-in-law. As a result, Siva was not honoured at a sacrifice 
performed by Daksa. The goddess, unhappy about this, herself appear- 
ed on the scene of the sacrifice. Unable to bear the indignities which 
her husband had to suffer, she decided to break all connections with 
her father. She even resolved to disown her name Daksayani which 
she had acquired from her father. She, therefore, incinerated her body 
with yogdgni, and was reborn as Parvati, Haimavati, the daughter of 
Himavat, the king of the mountains. Thus the goddess had two 
existences, one as Daksayani and the other as Haimavati. In both 
these manifestations, she had Siva as her husband.” 


22 Cf, Eka sarvagatdnantd kevald niskald siva | 
Eka Saktih Sivaiko 'pi Saktiman ucyate sivah || 
Saktayah Saktimanto ‘nye sarve Saktisamudbhavah | 
Saktisaktimator bhedam vadanti paramarthatah || 
Abhedam canupasyanti yoginas tattvacintakah | 
Saktayah girija devt Saktiman atha Sankarah || 
Visesah kathyate cdyam purdne brahmavdabhih | 

Kurma P., 1.12.26-29. | . 

“Unique is the all-pervading, limitless, single, unmanifest Siva. Siva is the Sakti, 
unique. Though one, Siva is called ‘Endowed with Sakti’. All other Saktis and 
possessors of Sakti are born from Sakti. The yogins who meditate on reality speak 
of difference of Sakti and possessor of Sakti and in ultimate truth see non-difference. 
The goddess Girija is all the Saktis and Sankara is endowed with Sakti. This difference 
is narrated in Puranas by the brahmavddins.” 

Also cf. MBh, III.404; 11.41.19 & 25; I1.217.5; Hi1.220. 

233 Brahmadnda P, Ill. 10.1 ff. 

44 Bhdgavata P,, lV.2.4 ff. 

3 Kiirma P, 1.14 and 15; Brahmanda P., 1.13; Vayu P,, 1.30; Linga P, 1.96 and also 
1.100; Siva P., Jfidna-samhita, 7; ibid., Vayu-samhitd, chapters 15-20; Brahma P., 
1.32, also 37; Vamana P,, 5; Vardha P., 21; Garuda P, 1.5.35-58; Skanda P., 1.3 and 
4; Harivamsa, 111.32. Kalika P., 17; MBh, X.18.1-26, also XIII.160.24. 
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The goddess is often represented in the Purdnas as being dark- 
complexioned. This gave her the name Kali. At the same time, she is 
often referred to as Gauri, a name which indicates that she is fair in 
complexion. The Puranas repeatedly narrate how the goddess became 
enraged when Siva teased her by calling her K4li, the Dark One. 
Petulantly, she left her home and retired to a secluded spot to perform 
tapas. Brahma, in whose honour the tapas was performed, manifested 
himself before her and granted her the light complexion she desired. 
Henceforward she came to be known as Gauri.”° 

The Puranas have portrayed the goddess as the destroyer of 
demons. Mahisa, Raktabija, Sumbha, Nisumbha, Bhandasura and 
several others were destroyed by her at the request of the gods. It is in 
such contexts that the goddess is conceived as being endowed with 
several arms carrying in them dreadful divine weapons. Even her 
vehicle the lion 2’ conformed to the needs of the situation; the Purdnas 
narrate how the lion was only a manifestation of the anger of the 
goddess herself. (Fig. 16) 

The Devibhdgavata-Purdna accords the goddess a very high 
status, which at times is superior to that of Visnu or even Siva. Visnu 
proclaims the dependence of the three gods on Sakti.2* Once she is 
described as having only become manifest in order to enable the three 
gods to discharge their respective functions.2? At the same time, in 





* Vamana P., 54; Matsya P., 157; SivaP.,, Vayu-samhita, 21 and 22; Skanda P., 1.2.28. 
*” Tatra sthapya harir devimn dattva sirthar, ca vahanam | 
Bhavamardrihantri cetyuktva svargamupdagamat || 
Vamana P., 54,28. 
*8 Nahar svatantra evatra na brahmé na sivas tatha | 
Nendragnir na yamas tvas{d na suryo varunas tathd || 
Devibhagavata P., 1V.18. 
Elsewhere the goddess remarks: 
Asaktah sankaro hantum daityan kila mayojjhitah | 
Saktihinam naram brite lokas caivatidurbalam || 
Rudrahinam visnuhinam na vadanti jangh kila | 
Saktihinarh yatha sarve pravadanti narddhamam || 
Tbid., U1.17.18-19. 
? Druhine srstisaktis ca harau pdlanasaktita | 
Hare samhdrasaktis ca sirye Saktih prakdsika || 
Ibid., 1.8.28-19. 
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another context, it was said that all the gods gave forth their energies, 
which combined and gave rise to Candika.3° They also made their 
weapons available to her and thus enabled her to destroy the demon 
Mahisa.*! Elsewhere we are told that it was Rudra’s Sakti which, 
assuming the forms of Vaisnavi and Camundi, destroyed the demon 
Mahisa;* another Puranic account 33 narrates how a young female 
being was born out of the glances exchanged by Brahma and Rudra; 
to the perplexed gods she revealed her identity as the manifestation 
of the Sakti of those gods themselves. She became the protector of 
the worlds and the destroyer of the demons.» She chastised the demons 
Mahisa, Sumbha, Nisumbha, Canda, Munda and Raktabija.25 Once 
she is said to have commanded her subordinate Durga to destroy 
Mahisa.*° On the eve of this battle, the goddess is said to have worship- 


Cf. also: Brahma Syjati lokan vai visnuh paty akhilam jagat | 
Rudrah samharate kale traya ete ca kdranam || 
Ekd murtih trayo devah brahmavisnumahesvarah | 
Rajahsatvatamobhis ca samyutdh kdryakdrakah || 

Ibid., 1.7.3-4. 


*® Markandeya P., 82.8-18. See also: S.B. Das Gupta “A Historical Study of Cand?”, 
BRMIC, 10, pp. 138-43, 


*!' Markandeya P.,82.19-31. 

2 Padma P.,1.36 

3 Vardha P., 90. 

* The goddess is said to have remarked: 
Kim mam na vettha susronim svasaktim paramesvarim | 
Tato brahmdadayaste ca tasyds tustah vararh daduh || 


Sankhacakradharé devi vaisnavi sd kala smrtd | 
Sa pati sakalam visvamn ... 


Yd sd krsnena varnena raudra miartis trisalini | 
Damstrakardlini devi sé samharati vai jagat || 

Varaha P., 90.22-29. 
See also 96.60-64. 


35 Vamana P., 55 and 56. 
36 Skanda P.,1.3.2.19. 
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ped Visnu in order to gain the necessary strength.” After destroying 
the demon, the gods showered their praises upon her. She gave them 
the boon that she would always befriend them if they recalled her to 
mind in times of calamity.** 

This goddess, who forms part of Siva,?? also bears close relation- 
ship to Visnu;“° it is for this reason that she is called Narayani. She is 
sometimes also called Padmanabhasahodari. 

As has been already pointed out, the goddess was well-known 
for her remarkable capacity to practise tapas. In an earlier chapter 
she is shown to have excelled all others — gods, demons, and mortals 
— in this respect. Even as a child she practised severe penance, des- 
pite her mother’s constant attempts to dissuade her from her self- 
mortification. According to one Purdna,” it was this episode which 
gave the goddess the name of Uma. . 

It should be noted that Uma is mentioned in the Kena-Upant- 
sad* as the teacher of a significant philosophical doctrine. This 
philosophical aspect of the personality of Umi is also reflected in the 
Puranas; in the Karma Purana,” for instance, she 1s represented as 
preaching philosophical doctrines to her father Himavat. This pine 
sophy bears close resemblance to the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita, 
both in language and content.“ In this passage © 
speaks of herself as the highest godhead. 


3? Garuda P.,1.14.12-13. 

38 Markandeya P., 84.29. 

9 Tatra yd sa mahdbhdga Sankarasyardhakamint | 

Vayu P., 1.9.75. 

In this connection, the following pronouncement ma 
Ayari ndrayano gaurt jaganmata sanatanah | 
Vibhajya samsthito devah svadtmanam bahudhesvarah || 
Na me viduh param tattvam devyas ca na maharsayah | 


Eko 'yar veda visvatma bhavant visnureva ca || 
Karma P,, 1.16.158-160. 


de by Siva may be noted: 


‘| Bhavisya P.,, 11.14.67. 

“2 Kenopanisad, III.25 ff. 

“8 Kurma P, 1.12. 

“ Cf. Divyam dadami te caksuh pasya me ripam aisvaram | 
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Himavat gave his daughter Uma in marriage to Siva. The Purdnas 
describe in detail the wedding ceremony.*° It is these descriptive 
accounts in the Purdnas which gave rise to the installation of Siva as 
Kalyanasundaramirti.** In this, Uma figures as the bride given by 
Himavat to Siva. Obviously, her role here is subordinate to that of 
Siva. The Puranas portray Uma as the mother of two sons; Gane§a is 
the elder son and Karttikeya the younger.‘” Virabhadra and Bhairava 
also are spoken of as her sons,** but these two latter are actually 
different manifestations of Siva himself4? Even GaneSa is represented 
in the Purdnas not as having been born of Uma, but as having been 
adopted by her; Karttikeya was also not bom from Uma’s womb.” 

Though there was sometimes the tendency to portray Sakti as 
the all-powerful divinity subordinating various other gods to herself,>! 
Siva does not seem to have been subjected to this treatment in every 


Evam ripam darsayamdsa divyam tat paramesvaram || 
Kofisuryapratikasam tejobimbam nirakulam | 


Divyamdlyambaradharam divyagandhanulepanam | 
Sarvatah panipddam tat sarvato ksisiromukham || 
Sarvam dvrtya tisthantim dadarsa paramesvarim | 
Kurma P,,1.12.51-59. 
“I give you a divine eye, see my lordly form ... Thus he saw the divine form of the 
supreme goddess, shining like crores of suns, a pure circle of light ... wearing divine 
garlands, anointed with divine perfumes, having feet and arms on all sides, eyes 
and heads in all directions. He saw the Supreme goddess standing, pervading 
everything.” 
It may be pointed out, in this connection, that the Kirma Purdna contains a section 
which is called Isvaragita, obviously in imitation of the Bhagavadgitd. 
Maisya P., 154.423-494; Siva P,, Jitdna-samhita, 15-18: Padma P, 1.43: Bhavisya 
P,, 1.14.67; Varaha P,, 22. 
“© See Chapter V, pp. 262-263. 
*” Chapter IV, p. 194. 
Moore, Hindu Pantheon, p. 61. 
* See Chapter V, pp. 272, 274. 
*° The details regarding the birth of GaneSsa and K4rttikeya are related elsewhere in 
the present chapter. 
* The following reference from a stotra reflects this tendency: 
IsGnddipadam Sivaikaphalakarh ratnasanam te Subham 
Mantramdtrkadpuspamalastava, verse 3. 
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such reference. It is significant that the Sakta texts and the Puranas 
do not ever mention Sakti alone. The former, in particular, invariably 
associate her with her consort KameSvara, who is no other than Siva 
himself, the highest of all beings.*” The Purdnas seem to portray an 
even later stage, in which the goddess is not only described as the 
spouse of Siva, but is also assigned a position which is clearly sub- 
ordinate to his. She recognizes Siva as the highest godhead, and 
accordingly practises tapas in his honour.® It is this Puranic tradition 
which is reflected in the religious practices prevailing in the South, 
as even where a separate place is assigned for installation of the 
goddess, stress is always laid on the fact that she is second to Siva 1n 
importance. This impression is sought to be created by focusing all 
attention on Siva who is installed as the central deity. A similar atti- 
tude governs the elaborate system of the rituals. In the ardhanarisvara 
form,** Siva and Sakti are shown to be sharing equal honours. 
According to this concept, the two divinities were regarded as equal 
in status and inseparable, if not one in essence.** When the ardha- 
narisvara concept relates to the representation of Siva as a linga, the 
lower part or the base is identified with Sakti, and the upper part 
(linga) with Siva. There are also instances where anthropomorphic 
images of Siva and Sakti are installed separately, but side by side on 
equal footing.*’ 

The goddess’ stotras describe her as having eight arms, benign, 
and thrusting her spear into the demon lying close to her feet; it is 
this aspect of the goddess which is commonly represented in Chola 
architecture. A reference may also be made to other aspects of the 





* Cf. Brahmanda P., Lalitopdkhyana, 10. 

83. Skanda P.,1.1.21:1.3.1.3.; 1.3.1.9; 1.3.1.10; Kalika P,, 45; Vamana P,, 51; Matsya P, 
154.273-300. 

4 Cf. Kurma P.,1.11.1-13. 

5 Cf. Bhagavata P., IV.6.1-53; Siva P., Vayu-samhitd, IL.5. 

6 The Purdnas have referred, in clear terms, to the contribution of Uma to the linga 
concept. 

*7 See chapter V, pp. 262-263, 282-286. 
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goddess, such as K4li, Durga ** and Candika, by which she is widely 
worshipped even today. There are also other aspects which are worthy 
of our attention. The Saptamatrkas and Jyestha °° are assigned a 
distinctive but subordinate place in the temples. The local village 
deity Mariamman, who also represents a minor aspect of the god- 
dess, commands great popularity among the masses. The anger of 
this deity, who is at times called Mahamari, is greatly dreaded, and it 
is believed to manifest itself in the form of pestilence. Small pox is 
particularly associated with her, and special offerings are made to 
placate Mariamman and thereby get rid of this frightful disease. 

For the purpose of worship, Sakti is always featured with a single 
head and two arms, one of which holds a lotus, the other hanging 
down (Fig. 17). This portrayal is interpreted as expressive of the 
subordinate nature of Sakti. Sakti portrayed with four arms, on the 
other hand, assumes an independent status. She is svatantra-Sakti and 
is regarded as a very powerful goddess. In her four arms she wields a 
bow, an arrow, a noose and a goad,*' symbolic of her main functions. 
However, only in a few temples is Sakti installed along with Siva in 
this form, the other type with two arms being more common. 

A few general observations may now be briefly made about some 
of the other more common representations of the goddess installed 
and worshipped in various parts of the country. 





*® See C. Chakravarti, “The Worship of Goddess Durga”, BRMIC 9, 81-87; N.N. 
Choudhuri, “Mother Goddess Durga”, PO 15, 32-38. 
» See Fig. 15, no. 22. Here, Jyestha and the Matrkas are assigned their places. 
” Cf. the following description of the goddess: 
Sydma dvinetra dvibhuja tribhangt | 
Savydpasavyasthitakuricitanghrih || 
Savyotpala sakanakastanddhya | 
Hastavalambaé Paramesvari sa {| 
Karana, 1.90.3. 
*' Cf. the following description in the Lalitasahasranama, (53-54): 


eee 28 wee 


Ragasvaripapasadhya krodhakarankusojjvala | 

Manortipeksukodanda pancatanmatrasdyaka || 
“She holds a noose which is desire a goad which is anger, a sugar-cane bow which 
is the mind and arrows which are the five objects of senses.” 
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Gauri 


As Gauri, the goddess is represented with two arms. Her 
complexion, contrary to what is implied by her name, is prescribed to 
be dark. She holds a lotus in her right hand. She is crowned with 
karandamakuta and decked with every ornament. Usually, she is 
featured as a subordinate deity of Siva, as his Sakti.® 


ParameSvari 


In this aspect also the goddess is portrayed as dark-complexioned. 
She has two arms, and is represented in the tribhanga pose. She holds 
a lotus in her right hand and her left hand hangs downwards. Her 
right leg is planted erect on a lotus seat, and the left is slightly bent. 
Her breasts are prominently displayed.© 


Manonmani 


The goddess is portrayed here as having a complexion like the 
colour of the moon. Other salient features of this representation are 
three eyes, Jatamakuta, and ornaments of various kinds. Out of her 
four arms, two are in the abhaya and the varada positions. The third 
arm holds the lotus while the fourth hangs down. 


Camunda 


As Camunda, the goddess wears a garland of skulls, and serpents 
around her neck. Her left foot is planted on the demon Raktabija. The 
goddess is adorned with a crescent moon. She is dark-faced and a 
frightening expression is seen in her eyes. The usual prabhamandala 
is displayed around the figure. In the image, Camunda may be either 
standing or sitting. She may even be represented as mounted on a 
corpse. Four arms are optionally prescribed; in this case, pasa, damaru, 
Sula and kapdla are assigned to them respectively. 


si 
* Karana, I1.84.7-13; also ibid 1.90.2. 


® Ibid., 1.90.3.  Tbid., 1.90.6-10. 
65 Agni P., 261.33-37. 
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Durga 

The installation and worship of the goddess as Durga is prescribed 
in the Agamas. The details relating to the form and the construction 
of the image are, however, not given. The Agamas only mention that 
the image should be made of sild or /oha and that it should be 
constructed as has been stipulated.© 


Mahamari 

The goddess is declared to have destroyed the demon called 
Marasura, and thenceforth she was known as Mahamari. Mahamari 
is three-eyed and four-armed, and has a peaceful expression. She is 
shown with flames shooting upwards as her hair. Red-complexioned, 
she wields kapdla, khadga, pasa and damaru. Her left leg is planted 
on the seat and the right one hangs down. Clad ina dark garment and 
wearing a serpent as her yajfiopavita and tatarika as her left earring, 
the figure is encircled by the prabhamandala.*’ 


It will be seen that the representations of the goddess described 
above are based on the Puranic depictions of the goddess. In the same 
way, the worship of the goddess, which had its roots in the early form 
of both vama and daksina Sakta rituals, also underwent various 
changes and adjustments over time to suit the character of the god- 
dess as portrayed in the Purdnas. By and large, it was brought in line 
with the worship of Siva; it is this modified form of the worship of 
Sakti which is prevalent among the Saivites. This form of worship 
has eliminated the abhorrent practices of the vamamarga, though it 
has preserved several essential elements of the old traditional Saktism. 

Insofar as the traditions prevailing in the South are concerned, 
the details of ritual relating to Sakti as worshipped along with Siva do 
not differ widely from those mentioned in connection with Siva alone. 
Rites like karsana, pratisthd, utsava and prayascitta © are performed 
even for the worship of the goddess. A reference may, however, be 


6% Kdrana, I.98. 67 [hid., II.95. 
See chapter VI, p. 351 and passim. 
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made to certain specific traditions of early Sakta worship, which have 
been preserved and which have influenced the Saiva ritual traditions. 
In its early stages, the worship of the goddess was associated with the 
five makdras: madhu, matsya, mamsa, maithuna and mudra. This form 
of worship is clearly evidenced by most of the Jantras. Over time, the 
ritual texts themselves began to speak of two forms of Sakti worship 
and the makdra form came to be known as the vama-marga. It was 
suggested that this form was fit to be adopted only by a select few who 
are mature enough to practise it. The other form came to be known as 
the daksina-marga. Broadly speaking, it is the latter set of rites that 
have been assimilated by Saiva ritualism. The upasana of the goddess 
is called srividyopdsand or srividyd-saparya; for the most part, this 
consists of the worship of the sricakra depicted in three ways. Over 
time, Kalpasutras ” and several Paddhatis 7 were composed, embo- 
dying instructions to the updsaka regarding the details of the worship 
of the goddess in the cakra. Arghya-sddhana, mudras, bhitasuddhi,” 
nyadsa ™ and gurupujda form the characteristic elements of the Sakti- 
puja. These have been freely incorporated into the Saiva ritual. 





© Chapter VI, p. 361. 


” In a discussion with the priests officiating at the Kamaksi temple at Kanchipuram, 
it was revealed that the rites performed in that temple are strictly in adherence to the 
Kalpasittra, the authorship of which is attributed to Durvasas. The Ka/pasuitra quoted 
in the present work is the Parasurdmakalpasitra; this is widely popular among the 
Saktas. The following extract from the preface to the first edition of the 
Parasuramakalpasiitra (Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. XX1) speaks about the nature 
of this work: “The Kalpa-sitra is a digest of Srividya system of Divine Mother’s 
worship compiled by one Paragurama from the several systems of the same which 
prevailed in his day. This only is one of the many forms now in vogue, though it is 
tersest and perhaps the best arranged one of them all. It seems very hard to make out 
in what sense the author can be identified with Parasurama of the Rdmdyana as is 
done in the colophons of the several sections of the Sitra.” See Parasurdma- 
kalpasitra, pp. 111-4 for detailed information about the Kalpasiitra. 
The Srividydsaparydpaddhati and the Srividya-nityahnika edited by Subramaniya 
Ayyar (Balamanorama Press, Madras) are Paddhatis based on the Kalpasitra. The 
Varivasya-rahasya of Bhdskarardaya (edited by the same author) and his expositions 
in Tamil of the rituals relating to the worship of Sakti entitled Srividydsaparya- 
vasdna are very informative. 
” For detailed comments see Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part II, pp. 365 ff. 
® See Avalon, op.cit., pt. I, pp. 373 ££. 
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A devotee desirous of worshipping Sakti cannot do so directly 
even if he has both the genuine desire and the means of doing so. He 
must first get himself properly initiated through the rite of diksa. 
GaneSa-puja, Sadanga-piija, advahana, upacaras, mangalarati, 
avaranapuja, dhupa, dipa, bali, pradaksina, are among the main 
constituents of the Sakti-worship. The worship of Ganesa is first as is 
the case in every Hindu ritual. The Kalpasiitras describe every rite in 
detail and in order, beginning with the daily duties enjoined on the 
updsaka. After rising early in the moming, he begins by cleansing 
himself of all sin by paying obeisance to his guru.” Thereafter, such 
rites as sndna and sandhyd are performed.’’ The upasaka then enters 
the ydgamandira to perform the cakra-puja.”° The dipa 7 is cere- 
monially installed, lit and worshipped. This is followed by pranayama 
and the dispelling of obstacles (vighnotsarana);™ then comes the 
nydsa and preparing the arghyapatras (like the patrasadhana),” filling 
them with sanctified water and the arghya ingredients (arghya- 
dravyas). The dvahana ® which follows is a very important rite, for it 
marks the entry of the goddess into the yantra. The goddess, who 
was until now enshrined in the heart-lotus (hrdaya-kamala) of the 
worshipper, is led out by the sadhaka with an invocation for her to 
take her seat in the yantra. This seat is, in fact, the centralmost point 
of the cakra, known as the baindavasthana. Having taken her seat, 
the offering of the sixty-four upacdras is performed,*' and the nine 
mudras are practised.” 

The sadariga and the nitya-pujas are performed in honour of the 
attendant deities. These are followed by the dvarana-pija, 83 which 
is offered to the attendant deities associated with Sakti who are 
conceived as surrounding the central deity in nine circles (avaranas). 


™ ParaSurdmakalpasitra, p. 87. 15 Thid., p. 88. 
%6 Tbid., pp. 92-98. 71 [bid., p. 99. 
78 Ibid., pp. 101 f. 79 Ibid., p. 105. 80 Tbid., pp. 134-136. 


*! Parasurdmakalpasutra, pp. 137-139. 
82 Ibid., 142. See also pages 608-656, where the mudrds are described at great length. 
8 Ibid., pp. 142-166. 
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The bindu at the center is the seat of the goddess. This is enclosed on 
all sides by a trikona, astakona, antardasara, bahirdasara and 
manvasra (a fourteen-cornered figure). The astadala, sodasadala and 
bhupuratraya also characterize the yantra. The parivadradevatas are 
invoked to take their seats at the points surrounding the bindu where 
Sakti is believed to be enthroned in all her majesty. The dvarana- 
Puja is followed by adhupa, dipa arati, bali, and pradaksina. The puja 
is concluded with the withdrawal of the goddess from the cakra and 
leading her back into the heart-lotus. 


GaneSa (Fig. 18) 


GaneSa holds a unique position in the religious ideology of the 
Hindus. As a rule; all religious rites must begin with the worship of 
this god. His place in the religion of Siva is particularly significant. 
Siva is portrayed in the Puranas as being waited upon by a large 
groups of attendants,* the leader of which receives the appellation 
§anapati. Ganapati is also the son of Siva. Emerging out of the fusion 
of the two concepts of son of Siva and leader of the ganas, the cult of 
Ganapati was firmly established and has maintained its importance 
in the religious ideology of Saivism. However, as both the son of 
Siva and as the chief of the ganas who attend on him, GaneSa is 
presented to us in the Puranas as a subordinate of Siva and he remains 
such throughout the Saivite religion. 

The early history of GaneSa is shrouded in darkness. Arava- 
muthan * regards Ganapati neither as a yaksa, as Coomaraswamy 
has done,® nor as a totemic or agrarian god as suggested by Foucher,” 
but assumes for that god an exclusively Vedic provenance. He thinks 
that Ganapati is a conglomerate of Brhaspati and the Vedic Maruts. 
Heras, on the other hand, is equally emphatic in suggesting that there 





“* The ganas are called pramathas. They are the special attendants of Siva. Cf. 
Pramathah. Amarakosa, svargavarga, verse 35, 

* T.G. Aravamuthan, Ganeéga: “Clue to a Cult anda Culture”, JORM 18, 221-245. 

* A.K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Washington, 1931. 

*’ In Ganesa by A Getty, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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Fig. 18: Dancing Ganega, Hoysalesvara Temple at Halebid. 
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is no basis in the Veda for the elephant-headed Hindu god. A more or 
less mystic interpretation of the origin and nature of this god is offered 
by Alain Daniélou,* according to whom Gane§a is the ‘Lord of the 
Numbered’ through whom the identity between macrocosm and 
microcosm is represented. Interesting and thought-provoking as they 
are, ® we should not concern ourselves with these theories in the 
present context, but rather restrict ourselves to the consideration of 
this god as portrayed in the Epics and the Purdnas in his aspect as an 
ancillary deity of Siva.” 

The name Gane§a ”' is indicative of the primary function of this 
god, which is clearly of Puranic origin. This god is the leader of the 
ganas, the attendants of Siva. This leadership seems to have been 
assigned to two gods of a subordinate nature. One of them is Nandin,” 
whom the Purdnas often call Ganapati. He maintains his individuality 
and figures as a god quite distinct from Ganega the son of Siva. The 
other is Viraka, who is also a recipient of the appellation Ganapati.” 
Moreover, Viraka is represented in the Purdnas as having been 
adopted by Uma as her son, and she is said to have developed for him 
a particularly great affection. It would thus appear that the fusion of 
the two concepts of the son and of the leader of the ganas was a 





* A. Daniclou, “The meaning of Ganapati”, ALB 18, 106-119. 

®? See also: Renou, “Note sur les origines vediques de GaneSa”, JA 229 (1937). 
Lacchmidhar Sastri, “‘Is Ganefa originally a corm-deity?” Ninth AJOC (1937). 

*® The earliest recorded reference to the worship of GaneSa in the South belongs to the 
seventh century AD. An inscription mention a hero by name Paranjoti usually 
identified with Ciruttodar, who was a Saiva devotee of great repute and was engaged 
in the worship of Ganeéa. He had brought an image of that god from Vatapi and had 
installed it at a place called Kanapaticcuram. See Cuppiramaniyam Pillai, History 
of Tamil Literature, pt. Il, pp. 310-311. 

*! The god is known in Tamil as Pillaiyar. Pillai is the Tamil word for child and Pillaiyar 
means ‘noble child’. Bagchi is of the opinion that pillai originally meant the young 
of the elephant, for the Pali word pillaka has the significance of a young elephant. 
Cf. “Some Linguistic Notes”, JHQ IX, no. 1, 1933. 

*% Linga P.,, 1.44.30-46. 

% Padma P,, 1.43. 

* Matsya P., 155.33-34. 
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common feature in the Puranas. The Puranas often emphasize the 
immense capacity of Ganesa to remove obstacles.”* To him is always 
assigned the first and foremost place in every Saiva rituals.* The 
smartas from the South also recommend first worshipping Ganesa 
during any ritual. He is is sought to remove all obstacles before 
beginning the rites.” 

Ganeéa is usually represented in the Purdnas as the son of Gauri.” 
Ganeéa is further represented as having the head of an elephant.” 
The following story is narrated in the Varaha Purana to explain this 
phenomenon.'™ Siva once cast a loving glance at Uma, as the result 
of which was born a child with all the lovely features of Rudra him- 
self. Accordingly, as soon as he was born he attracted all the gods 
towards him on account of his remarkable personality. As was but to 
be expected, Uma also gazed at the child affectionately — however, 
this enraged Siva. Consequently, he pronounced a curse that the child 
would lose all his attractive features. So, the newborn god received 
the head of an elephant, a protruding belly, and the upavita of a serpent. 

A different account is narrated in some Purdnas relating to the 
birth of Ganega.!°' Soon after the child had been born, he was clad in 
a variegated dress, and was decked with beautiful ornaments. He 
adored his parents. Specific duties were assigned to him, such as 
destroying the demons and protecting the gods.'"* He was also empo- 
wered by Siva to remove all obstacles that stood in the way of men 


% Linga P.,1.103. 

% Siva P,, Vidyesvara-samhita, 16.98-129; Padma P,, 1.65; 1-35; Skanda P., 1.10 and 
11; ibid., 111.2.12; Vardha P,, 23.19-38. 

%” Cf. the following verse which is usually recited in the South at the commencement 
of the ritual: 
Vighnesvara mahddeva sarvalokanamaskrta | 
Maydrabdham idam karma nirvighnam kuru sarvada || 

% Padma P.,1.65.1-35. 

” Linga P.,1.103. 

' Varaha P., 231-18. 

ol Linga P.,1.105.1-30; 1.104.1-28; 1.103.1-81. 

102 Thid., 1.105.1-30. 
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and mortals.' At the same time, he could create obstacles for those 
who failed to propitiate him at the commencement of any under- 
taking.'* Whosoever may be the god to whom the main piijd is to be 
offered, this remover of obstacles must be the first to be invoked. 

A reference may be made to still another Puranic account about 
the birth of this god.’ Uma was childless. She was exhorted to observe 
the vow of punyaka, in which Krsna was the object of adoration. 
Uma duly observed that vow, and as a result, Krsna himself was born 
as her son. Krsna, the lord of all gods born in this manner came to be 
known as Ganega. Mere remembrance of this deity was supposed to 
remove all obstacles. GaneSa was bom as the result of the punyaka 
vow, IN connection with which the stomachs of one’s every guest 
was to be stuffed full with food: hence, the child who was born as the 
result of that vow obtained the name Lambodara. People offered him 
worship at the very commencement of all religious rites, for it was 
believed that unless he was worshipped first, the worship of any other 
god would be rendered futile.!% 

A strange account about the birth of Gane§a is narrated in some 
other Puranas. It was time for Parvati to take her bath. She wanted 
one of her own associates to wait at the entrance while she bathed. As 
none was at hand at that time to do the job, she collected all the dirt 
from her body and fashioned a being out of it. To the being so created 
Was entrusted the responsibility of guarding the entrance to her bath. 
Later, that being was adopted by Siva and Uma and came to be known 
as GaneSa.'°’ Elsewhere we are told that Parvati collected dirt from 
her body and out of it shaped Ganesa, who over time became the 
leader of the ganas and caused great worry to the asuras. Siva later 
recognized him as his son. Slightly different is the account '” 


re 
3 Linga P.,1.105. 


'% Thid., 1.105. 

'°S Brahmavaivarta P., 101.8. 

'© Padma P., V.61.20. 

107 Siva P, Jndna-samhitd, 32-36. 
'°8 Vamana P., 54.56-78. 
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according to which Uma collected the dirt on her body and fashioned 
out of it a male human being with an elephant’s head. His body began 
to grow immensely. He was glorified as Gangeya, and to him was 
assigned the leadership of the ganas. 

Gane§a is also designed as Vinayaka. His name implies that he 
has no one above him as his controller, and also that he is the leader 
of all, particularly of the ganas.'” The Mahabharata mentions the 
Ganesvaras and Vinayakas as acting like men pervading every quar- 
ter.!'° In the same work, they are also described as removing all diffi- 
culties coming in the way of their devotees when they are praised." 
The Atharvasiras Upanisad identifies Rudra with Vinayaka.'* A 
reference may also be made in this connection toa spirit going by the 
name of vindyaka.''3 The Manavagrhyasutra mentions four types of 
this evil spirit,''* and rites have been prescribed to be performed on 
behalf of those who are found to be possessed by it." 

Once, when Siva shook his body through anger, the hairs on his 
body became coated with perspiration. Out of that perspiration arose 
numerous vindyakas. The gods felt anxious at the sight of these 
vinayakas, for they feared that these creatures would cause disaster 
to the world. At that moment, Brahma appeared and assured the gods 
that they were indeed fortunate, since they had actually been favoured 
by Siva. Those newly-created beings were to be the attendants of 
Ganega. Brahma further announced that Ganega deserved worship at 
the very beginning of every religious ceremony, and warned that this 
god might put obstacles in the way of that ceremony were he not 
honoured. Siva himself performed the abhiseka which marked the 
installation of Ganega as the leader of the ganas, and he then also 
proclaimed him as his son.!"* We are told in the Brahma Purana that, 


19 Padma P.,1.65.1-35. 

10 MBh, Anusdsana-parvan, 151.26. "Nl Tbid., 57. 
2 Atharvasiras, 1. 

"3 Garuda P.,1.100.1-17. 

4 Manavagrhyasitra, 11.14. 

'S Bhandarkar, op.cit., p. 147. 
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in a sacrifice performed by the gods on the banks of the Ganga, they 
first prayed to Vindyaka and consequently achieved their objects 
without hindrance."!” In the Tripuradaha episode, Vinayaka is said to 
have pointed out to the gods that they were bound to meet with 
obstacles in their enterprise because they had failed to worship him 
with an offering of modakas.''8 Similarly on another occasion, when 
the gods set out to fight the demons without having first worshipped 
Ganesa, Nandin warmed them they were likely to encounter difficulties 
to do so; from this arose a description of the various details of the 
Ganesa-pijad."9 Even Karttikeya once became a victim of the anger 
of Ganesa, who is said to have broken his tusk and attacked his brother. 
Their parents, however, interfered and brought about peace.'”° 

In the Puranas, Gane§a is represented as a great foe of demons. 
Traipura, who wanted to avenge his father’s death, challenged GaneSga 
to a combat. A severe battle followed in which GaneSa was ultimately 
victorious. !?! Gajasura, who had come to the assistance of Traipura, 
was also destroyed.'”2 As a matter of fact, the tradition in the South 
makes this Gajasura the chief enemy of GaneSa, who is often descri- 
bed as having broken one of his tusks and used it as a weapon to 
destroy the demon. This episode, which is believed to have a Puranic 


background, is annually celebrated in South India through a religious 
dramatization. !23 


6 Yardha P,23.19.38, 
'” Brahma P, 1.44. 

8 Linga P.,1.72.45-50. 
"' Padma P,, 1.67. 

'° Bhavisya P., 1.24. 1-51. 
'2) Padma P., 1,76. 


'2 Cf. “A South Indian legend gives another version of the absence of the tusk and 
accounts for the presence of the rat which usually accompanies GaneSa: There was 
once a giant-demon with the face of an elephant unconquerable either by god or by 
man ... At their first encounter the giant-demon Gajamukhasura broke off Ganega’s 
right tusk, but Ganega caught his broken tusk and hurled it at the demon, who 
instantly tumed into a rat, whereupon Gane§a took him into his service as vdhana.” 
Getty, Ganesa, pa lS. 

'23 See Ch. VI, p. 401. 
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Perhaps the most outstanding feature of GaneSa is his wisdom. 
There was once arranged a competition between Ganesa and 
Karttikeya to find out which of them could go around the world in 
the shortest possible time. Karttikeya mounted his peacock and set 
out immediately; Ganega, who was noted for his wisdom, quietly got 
up and walked around his parents. Circumambulating one’s parents 
was always regarded as being as meritorious as circumambulating 
the whole world. Accordingly, Ganega was declared to have been the 
victor. '** 

As mentioned above, Ganega is the son of Siva. As such, his 
image, as is often that of his brother Karttikeya, is prominently 
installed and worshipped in almost all the temples dedicated to Siva. 
But the rank assigned to him is a distinctly subordinate one. One also 
notices in South India the practice of worshipping this god under 
large trees in various parts of a village. Temples solely dedicated to 
this deity where he is installed as the chief god are also not wanting.'” 
In such temples the miisaka takes the place of Nandin, and the same 
is chosen as the crest for his banner. According to the tradition of 
South India, Ganega is a bachelor; otherwise, Siddhi and Buddhi (the 
latter is also called Rddhi) are often mentioned as his wives.!”° Yet it 
is rare to come across instances where GaneSa is being portrayed in 
the company of his two wives. 

All the main features which characterize the later portrayal of 
this god, such as the elephant’s head, four arms, three eyes (like his 
father), one tusk, a fondness for modaka, having a rat as his vehicle, 
etc., are clearly derived from the various Puradnic accounts. For ins- 
tance, the Agamas have laid down the rules relating to the construction 
of the image of Ganega, which closely conform to the Puranic 
description.'2” The verses from the Karana-Agama quoted below are 


124 Padma P., V. 61.7-20. 

25 See Appendix 6, p. 551-552. 

6 Siddhibuddhiyuto bhati Garnigomabhyam yatha sivah | Ganesa P., I. 14; also Siddhi- 
pardjaya, ibid., 11.66, and Buddhipardjaya, 11.65; Siva P,, Jidna-samhita, 36. 

127 Karana, II.92. 
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quite significant in this connection. In them is made a reference to his 
human form, his head and ears which resemble those of an elephant, 
his prominent belly and huge body, his one tusk, his frightful eyes, 
his protruding lips, and the serpents used by him as yajriopavita and 
karandamakuta. He is also described in these verses as wearing 
ornaments of various kinds, and wielding arikusa and danta in the 


right hands and pasa and ladduka in the left. With his trunk, he snacks 
upon a /adduka he carries in one hand: 


Ganesam purusakaram gajakarnam gajadnanam | 
Mahodaram brhatkayam ekadamstram trilocanam || 
Raudranetram ty lambostham ndgayajropavitinam | 
Karandamakutopetam sarvabharanabhiasitam || 
Caturdordandasamyuktar daksine ‘nkusadantadhrk | 
Pasam ca laddukam caiva vamabhage tu dharinam || 
Karasthaladdukenaiva gajahastagrasamyutam | |*8 


Gane§a is Siva’s son. Presumably on account of this, the Agamas 
assign to him many physical features of his father. We accordingly 
Come across images of GaneSa intended for installation and worship 
showing the god with five heads (each with the elephant’s face) and 
ten arms, with two eyes per face. His complexion is red, and he has 
large ears, a big belly, a snake yajriopavita and karandamakuta. The 
left leg hangs down and the right one is folded on the seat. In the 
image, the god is depicted as seated on the padmdsana. In his ten 
hands he holds the following ten objects: danta, kuthdra, paSa, cakra, 
musala, apiipa, tanka, Stila, dhvaja, and musala.'?® One face, sixteen 
arms, and an elephant’s trunk in the middle of his face are mentioned 
as the distinctive features of yet another type of the image of Ganesa 
prescribed for worship. In his arms the god is shown as holding pasa, 
ankusa, kuthara, bija, danda, musala, ghantd, bhindipdla, and naga. 
With one hand he embraces his consort, who is depicted as being 
seated on his lap.° The commonest miurti, prescribed by the Agama, 





'28 Kdrana, 1.57.54-57. "29 Ibid., 11.92.2-7. 190 Tbid., 11.92.8-11. 
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however, has four arms and an elephant’s face. Here, he has the 


complexion of the moon, and wields pasa, arikusa, danta and a@mra 


respectively in his four arms." 


No other god among the ancillary deities in Siva’s religion can 
claim a wider popularity than Ganesa, from the point of view of 
worship and ritual. It has been already pointed out that, as the god is 
specifically celebrated as the remover of obstacles, he must be invoked 
by the worshippers at the beginning of every undertaking.!*? In almost 
every grhya rites Gane§a is invoked and prayed to for the removal of 
obstacles. After the performance of the samkalpa, however, he is 
implored to retire from the scene. It is after such an udvasana that the 
rest of the ritual is continued and brought to perfection. All the reli- 
gious rites described elsewhere in connection with the worship of 
Siva are performed in honour of GaneSa as well. Thus there is the 
usual offering of flowers, naivedya, candana, dhupa, dipa, and 
nirdjana made to that god. Generally speaking, when Ganesa 1s 
installed as the main deity in the temple,’ he is worshipped in the 
same way as is Siva when the latter is the central deity. The necessary 
modifications are of course made, such as that the misaka takes the 
place of Nandin, and the arikusa replaces the trisula of Siva. 

The coconut is the special offering that is made to Ganesa.'™ 


13! Tbid,, 11.92.12. 

32 Cf. Vidyartht labhate vidyam dhanartht vipulam dhanam | 
Istakamam tu kamarthi dharmarthi moksam aksayam || 
Vidyarambhe vivahe ca praveSe nirgame tatha | 
Sangrdme sankate caiva vighnas tasya na jayate || 

Brhatstotraratnakara, pt. I, p. 29. 

33 The following remarks by Getty is relevant to the present context: “Temples were 
erected to him alone, with his vahana, the rat, guarding the entrance as did Nandi, 
the bull, the temples dedicated to Siva. The largest one built in honour of Ganesa 
was a rock-cut temple near Trichinopoly known as Ucchi-pillayar kovil.” 

Getty, op.cit., p. 5. 

'%4 Cf. Praharen ndlikeram tu ganeSanikatopale | 
PradesSamdtram aunnatyam Tryambakena mantratah || 
Ekaprahdramdatrena dvibhdgam samam udbhavet | 

Karana, I, p. 335, verses 7-8. 
Pages 334-336 describe in detail the method of offering the coconuts and the results 
which follow as a consequence. 
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This seems to be a characteristically South Indian custom. The coconut 
is broken before the god. When shattered thus, it is believed that the 
various obstacles in the way of the devotees also break in a similar 
manner, !*5 

Gdnapatya is often mentioned as the highest rank to which Siva 
raises his devotees when found deserving a promotion.'*® In his 
Sarikaradigvijaya, Anandagiri refers to six varieties of the Gadnapatya 
sect.'*’ The worship of ucchista-ganapati is discussed in connection 
with Sankara’s attitude towards it. There is also mentioned a left- 
handed way of GaneSsa worship, which had presumably arisen in 
imitation of the vamamarga of the Saktites. An obscene form of 
Ganapati is chosen for this worship. No distinction of caste or sex 1s 
observed among the adherents of this sect. Like the Saktites, the 
followers of this sect wear a red tilaka mark on their forehead. Sankara 
is said to have denounced this form of worship as vehemently as he 
did the vama-marga of the worshippers of Sakti. 


Karttikeya (Fig. 19) 


It may be presumed that the cult of Karttikeya or the Kaumara 
cult had once existed independently.'38 Karttikeya is prominently 
mentioned in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata,'*’ but, there, as in 
the Purdnas, he is usually represented as the son of Siva and as 
ancillary within the Siva religion. Saivism, especially Puranic Saivism 
which is best reflected in the temple cults of the South, considers 
Skanda worship as one of its integral parts.'*° However, as will be 





'55 When the coconut is broken, the pieces are studied by soothsayers with a view to 
foretelling the fortune of the devotee. 


° Linga P.,1.100.1-52; 1.93.1-26; Matsya P., 95.35; ibid.,180.55-99; Karma P.,1.18.1- 
731.35.1-11. 


‘7 Bhandarkar, op.cit., p. 149. 

8 Sukumar Sen suggests (Indo Iranica 4, p. 27) that Kumara mentioned in RV, X.135, 
is the prototype of post-Vedic Kumara and a counterpart of the Iranian Sraosa. 

'? Tn this respect, he is to be contrasted with Ganesa, who figures rarely in the Epics. 

‘0 There is hardly any Saiva temple of importance in South India, which has not 
assigned, in its system of worship, a significant place to K4rttikeya. This applies to 
Ganesa as well. 
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shown afterwards, Karttikeya does have his own special importance 
in the religious ideology of South India. 

The Epics and the Puranas present elaborate but diverse versions 
of the account of the birth of Karttikeya. The common motif in all 
these accounts is this: the gods were oppressed by the demons under 
the leadership of Taraka. They therefore complained to Brahma and 
sought his help in the matter of overcoming Taraka. Brahma told 
them that it was the son to be born to Siva and Uma who alone would 
be capable of destroying the demon king; it was thereby necessary 
for the gods to bring about the marriage of Siva and Uma. Madana, 
the god of love, was urged by the gods to bring Siva, who was engaged 
in samadhi, under the spell of love and draw him towards Umi. 
Enraged at being disturbed from his samadhi, the great god burnt 
Madana to ashes, but the latter’s mission was nevertheless successful 
and the union of Siva and Uma did indeed materialize. The son for 
whom the gods were so anxiously waiting was at last born to the 


divine couple. This is the general outline of the legend of the birth of | 


Karttikeya; there are, however, several variations in the details. The 
Skanda Purana, for instance, narrates the following legend. After 
their marriage, when Siva and Uma were enjoying themselves 
privately, the gods urged Agni to enter their apartment and find out 
what was going on there. Thereupon Agni entered their bed chamber 
with the guise of a parrot. Greatly disturbed by his presence, Siva 
cursed him that he would be the bearer of the semen which was about 
to be discharged; it would be Agni’s responsibility to hold that semen 
until it matured. Uma, on her part, cursed the gods who had instigated 


Agni to cause the disturbance that they would be devoid of issue. 


This episode, which frequently occurs in the Purdnas, seems to sug- 
gest in clear terms that Karttikeya was not born from the womb of 
Uma, yet everywhere he claims to be her son. Agni received the retas 
of Siva and carried it about for sometime, but being unable to bear 
that lustrous burden for a long time, he deposited it in Ganga, at a 
spot overgrown with sara reeds. At last the child was born. The six 
Krttikas appeared on the scene and breastfed the baby, nurturing him 
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with great care. Eventually Siva and Uma came to that spot, embraced 
the child, and blessed him.'*! In this connection, the Purdnas also tell 
us how Uma was fully engaged in severe tapas and could not suckle 
her own child Skanda, and how, on account of this, the goddess came 
to be known as apitakuca.'”” 

According to another version, Karttikeya was the son not of Siva 
and Umi, but of Agni and Svaha.'*? However, in that context, Agni 1s 
identified with Siva and Svaha with Uma.'* Yet another version tells 
quite a different story about the birth of Karttikeya. It speaks of six 
children, born separately, having been ultimately joined into one. 
Svaha, the wife of Agni, was anxious to fulfil her husband’s longfelt 
desire to unite with the wives of the seven sages. She, therefore, 
assumed the form of each of them, one by one, and cohabited with 
Agni, who had already received from Siva his retas. However, Svaha 
could do this only six times, because, when the turn came for her to 
impersonate Arundhati, who was particularly noted for her chastity, 


d.'45 Every time Svaha united with Agni, the 


she could not succee 
time Svaha 


latter transferred Siva’s retas into her womb, but each 
discarded that retas in a place overgrown with sara-grass, resulting 
in six babies coming into being. They were later joined together and 
became Karttikeya. Elsewhere in the Skanda Purana we are told that, 
when the six Krttikas were in the proximity of Agni, the retas of 
Siva, which Agni had been bearing, subtly entered their bodies. Out 
of fear of being suspected, they discharged it into Ganga, which was 
full of sara reeds. There Sanmukha was ultimately born.” 

A reference may be made at this stage to the account in the Matsya 


Purana which compares the birth of Karttikeya with the production 
ion of the birth of 


of fire from aranis.'7 An allegorical interpretati 
Karttikeya is given in another Purana. Visnu, identified with Siva, 1S 
Purusa, and Uma, who is none other than Sri, is Avyakta or Prakrti. 


41 Skanda P,, 1.2.29.  Ibid., 1.3.2.21. 

143 MBh, III.220. 14 Tbid., I11.217.5. 

45 Skanda P., 1.2.29. M6 Tbid., 1.27. 
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From their union was produced Aharkara, and this was Karttikeya. 
A strong need was felt at that time for the birth of such a god, for a 
leader had to be appointed to command the army of the gods.'** The 
Purdnas also mention that Brahma and Visnu were born respectively 
as Herarhba and Sadanana,"? thereby suggesting the identity of 
Karttikeya with Visnu. 

The Epics and the Puranas present Karttikeya as having six heads 
and twelve arms.'*° At one place, he is described to have divided 
himself into six forms, with a view to satisfying the maternal instinct 
of the six Krttikas, each of whom herself wanted to suckle the child.'*! 

Elsewhere the god is said to have assumed four different forms 
to serve four different purposes. As Kumara, he brought great joy to 
Siva. As Visakha, he was the sole delight of Uma. To Kutila (Ganga) 
and Agni, who also were in their own way responsible for his birth, 
he was Sakha and Naigameya respectively.'? The picture of the god 
usually presented in the Puranas is that of a child or a youth. Skanda, 
even when only a child, could destroy the demon Taraka. Based on 

this Puranic ideology, Skanda is often worshipped as a child, or as a 
hero endowed with youth and exquisite beauty. For the South Indians 
he is Murukan, an embodiment of beauty.!*3 

The Epics and the Puranas have attributed to Ka4rttikeya the 
function of leading the army of the gods.'* As has been mentioned 
earlier, the gods had no suitable commander to lead their army against 
the demons. Therefore, on the advice of Brahma, they brought about 
the birth of Karttikeya. The great pomp and pageantry which accom- 
panied the installation of this god as the leader of the army are 





'"7 Matsya P., 154.52-53. 

'88 Varaha P., 25.1-43. 

99 Skanda P.,1.3.2.17. 

'S0 MBh, U11.214.1-21. 

'S! Brahmdnda P, I11.10.40-51. 

'S2 Vamana P., 57.1-59. 

'S3 Matsya P., 158.39-41. 

'S4 Vamana P., 21.1-22; ibid., 57.50-102; Skanda P,, 1.2.30. 
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described in detail in the Mahabharata ‘°° and Puranas. The Maha- 
bharata recounts how Indra offered to renounce his sovereignty and 
expressed his desire to install Skanda in his place as the king of the 
gods; Skanda declined the offer but readily consented to take the 
leadership of the army.'® It is interesting to note that both sons of 
Siva have been assigned more or less similar functions as leaders — 
one became ganapati, the leader of the ganas 157 and the other became 
devasendapati, the commander of the gods’ army.'** 

The various Puranic accounts about the god have contributed to 
the shaping of the popular present concept of the god, Skanda. Sakti 
is the special weapon of this god, and it was by means of this weapon 
that he vanquished the demon Taraka.'5? It was, again, by means of 
Sakti that he split the mountain Kraufica into two.'© Mayiira is often 
mentioned as the vehicle of Skanda;!*! Kukkuta also is associated 
with him, sometimes as his vehicle.'® In later mythology it was 
displayed as the crest on his banner. The goat also is connected with 
the god.'® All these are mentioned in the Puranas as having been 
presented to Skanda when the gods celebrated his birth. 

The various names by which Skanda is celebrated reflect the 
various features of his character and personality as depicted in the 
Puranas. The retas of Siva borne by Agni was deposited in a pond in 
which sara grass grew in abundance; Karttikeya was thus born in 
the Saravana, and he accordingly came to be known as Saravanabhava 
or Saraj anma.'© He was brought up by the six Krttikas and therefore 
received the name of Karttikeya. He was also called Sanmatura 


155 MBh, 111.218.25. 186 Jhid., 111.218.21. 


'S7 Matsya P., 154.544-47; Karma P,, 11.43.42. 

'S8 Brahmanda P, 111.10.40-51. 

'S9 Vayu P., 1.54.24; Matsya P., 160.1-25. 

16 Vamana P., 58.1-21. 

16! Vayu P., 1.54.19. 

'2 Varaha P., 24.1-45; as a toy: Matsya P., 159. 411. 
183 Brahmdnda P, 111.10.40-51. 

1 Matsya P., 6.27. 
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because he was nurtured by the six Krttikas as mothers. Krttikaputra 
is another name of K4rttikeya.!© When Agni was unable to bear the 
retas of Siva and deposited it in the river Ganga, the river retained it 
and the child was ultimately born from her. This accounts for Skanda’s 
other name, Gangeya.' Because six babies, originally born separa- 
tely, were merged together into one (skanna), the god received his 
name Skanda.'®’ The god is often described as having six faces, and 
is therefore, known as Sanmukha '® or Saddnana. As a continuous 
source of delight to Parvati, he is Parvatinandana.'® His names 
Agnibhi, Pavakeya and Pavaki point to the part played by Agni in 
the matter of the birth of this god.'’° Visakha is another name which 
occurs in the Purdna.'”! He is Sikhivahana because he rides on a 
peacock.'” As the commander of the armies of the gods he is 
Mahdsena and Senani.!3 Ascetics had their own way of propitiating 
the god by enshrining him in their heart; presumably on account of 
this the god received the name guha, which means ‘the heart’ in 
philosophical terminology.!” 

We come across two diametrically opposite pictures of Karttikeya 
in the Purdnas. One presents him as a bachelor god,'” while the 
other presents him as a young hero married to two wives.!”© Both 
traditions are prevalent in the country. In Maharastra, for instance, 
Karttikeya is regarded as a confirmed bachelor. Even the mere appear- 


'°5 Matsya P., 6.27. 
'66 MBh, 1.127.13. 


'°? Brahmdnda P,, TII.10.40-5 1; Ramayana, 1.37.24-32. 

‘8 Varaha P., 25.44-49: Vamana P., 57.46. 

' Vayu P.,1.54.20-21. 

0 MBh, 1.127.13. 

' Matsya P., 6.26.; ibid., 159.1-3; according to Vardha P., 25.1-43, Sakha and Visakha 
are his attendants. 

'? Vayu P.,1.154.24. 

' Varaha P., 25.1-17: Vayu P., 1.54.20. 

4 Vamana P., 58.1-121. 

'> Brahma P,, ¥.11. 

'76 See below. 
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ance of women in his temples is strictly prohibited.'”’ In contrast, in 
the temples of the South he is shown with two wives, Valli and 
Devasena. There are, however, some temples where the god is also 
depicted as a samnyasin. The Siva Purdna mentions Gajavalli as the 
wife of Skanda.'”8 The Puranas and also the Mahabharata describe 
Skanda’s marriage with Devasena in detail. Devasena obviously repre- 
sents a figurative personification of the army of the gods. As the 
leader of the gods, Indra is said to have given her in marmage to 
Karttikeya.'”? The characterization of this god as a bachelor has also 
a Puranic background. The Brahma Purana, for instance, narrates 
the following legend: Kumara was deeply addicted to sensual 
pleasures and he often enjoyed the company of divine damsels. Once, 
however, he suddenly discovered in these damsels a resemblance to 
his mother; this recognition fundamentally changed his attitude 


towards women in general.'*° 


About Skanda, Bhandarkar has made the following observation: 
“Another god whose worship was extensively practised in ancient 
times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Karttikeya.” '* Obviously, inas- 
much as South India is concerned, this observation 1s quite un- 
warranted. As a matter of fact, it may be pointed out that among the 
Hindu gods, Karttikeya possibly claims the largest number of devo- 
tees in the South. The ancient Tamil literary works present us quite a 
wealth of information about this god.'® In Tamil Nadu Karttikeya is 
celebrated as Murukan, a name which denotes a youth with exquisite 
beauty. Being such an embodiment of beauty, Murukan is always 
regarded as a standard of comparison in that respect. This appellation 
has its equivalent in the Sanskrit name Kumara, he is also known as 
Kumiarasvainin for this reason. Another name prominently ascribed 


77 Such is the rule, for instance, at the Karttikeya temple on Parvati Hill near Poona.. 
'8 Siva P., Kaildsa-samthita, 7.40 and 64. 

"9 Matsya P., 4. 11. 

180 Brahma P,, 11.11. 

'8! Bhandarkar, op.cit., p. 150. 

182 See Appendix 3, p. 516. 
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to this god in the South is Vélan, implying that he is a wielder of a 
lance; almost identical is the implication of the Sanskrit name 
Saktidhara. He is Séy6n, which means one of red complexion. He is 
the lord of kurufici or mountainous regions. In this regard, it is 
significant that most of the temples exclusively assigned to this god 
are situated on hilltops. Curiously enough, Tamil literary works speak 
of young girls as being at times possessed by Murukan. Under such 
circumstances, the god was to be propitiated by magic spells. The 
same idea seems to be reflected in the reference to an evil spint as a 
skandagraha. 

In conformity with the Puranic portrayal of Skanda, the Agamas 
and the Kumaratantra have prescribed the construction of the image 
of Karttikeya in various poses for the purpose of installation and 
worship. Of these, the one portraying the god with six faces and twelve 
arms may be said to be the most significant. Provision is also made 
for images with six heads and two arms, another with one head and 
eight arms, and still another with one head and two arms. 

The Sanmukha image, as the name implies, shows Skanda with 
six faces and twelve arms. His faces have two eyes each. The splen- 
dour of the moon and the thirty-two auspicious marks are displayed 
in the image. Both ankles are adorned with anklets. The peacock is 
displayed in the background. Ten out of the twelve arms are depicted 
as wielding the sakti, Sara, khadea, dhvaja, gada, capa, kulisa, khe- 
taka, Stila, and pankaja weapons. The other two hands are in the abhaya 
and the varada poses. The Sanmukha image is also shown as mounted 
on the peacock, whereby the left leg drops down, and the right one is 
folded at the knee and lies on his vehicle. The image portrayed on the 

padmapitha is in a standing pose with both feet placed evenly.'® If 
six arms are featured, the weapons held in four of his hands are the 
naga, vajra, Sakti and arrow; the other two hands are in the abhaya 
and the varada poses.'* The image with six faces and two arms is 
depicted as wielding the vajra and sakti. On the left is represented 


8 Karana, Ul. 93.2-5. '* Ibid., verse 6. 
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Devasend and on the right Valli, both of whom are featured as calrying 
lotuses in their left and right hands respectively. The other two hands 
of these two consorts of the god are shown as hanging down." 

A mention may be made at this stage of a peculiar portrayal of 
the god which is fairly common in the South but which cannot be 
directly related to any Puranic tradition, wherein Skanda is presented 
as an ascetic, unattached to worldly life. A shaven head, a rosary, a 
staff, and coloured robes befitting a sarinyasin are the salient fea- 
tures of this image. Skanda is also featured in sculpture as gurumurti, 
where he is shown as imparting higher knowledge to his father Siva, 
who as a Sisya sits at his feet with all the humility befitting a pupil.'* 
Another representation peculiar to the South is based on the account 
which is given in the Tamil rendering of the Skanda Purana, but 
which is not traceable in the original; therein Skanda is portrayed as 
chastising Brahma, the creator, because the latter had failed to explain 
to him the meaning and significance of the pranava.'™’ Mention should 
also be made in this connection of the Somaskanda form of Siva, 
already described.'** Here, Skanda is depicted as a child in the com- 
pany of Siva and Uma. 

The rituals performed in the worship of Kumara are, for the most 
part, similar to those performed for the worship of Siva, the difference 
lying only in the substitution of the appropriate subordinate deities 
and weapons. Nandin is thus replaced by mayura, and the trisula of 
Siva is substituted by the sakti or a lance. That the worship of Skanda 
gained great popularity in the South — certainly greater than that of 
any other ancillary god of Saivism — is indicated by the fact that 
only in connection with the worship of Skanda was an independent 
text needed for instructing worshippers about the various rituals. Apart 
from what is laid down in this Zantra, each temple of Skanda in the 
South has evolved its own tradition. The god enshrined in the temple 


'85 Kdrana, verses 9-12. 

18° Kantapurdnam (Tamil rendering in verse), Ayanaicciraipuripatalam, pp. 500-508. 
18? Ayanaicciraipuripatalam, pp. 508-522. 

'88 Chapter V, pp. 284-285. 
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at Palani, for example, is presented as an ascetic, though neither the 
Puranas nor the Tantras support this. 

One finds the worship of his sakti prevailing in some temples. 
This sakti, a weapon of Skanda shaped like a lance, is made of bronze 
or silver or gold and is installed in the place of the image of the god. 
The rituals relating to the installation and worship of the sakti and the 
treatment which this object of veneration receives clearly imply the 
complete identification of it with Skanda. 


Nandin 


The Purdnas have assigned to Nandin a very prominent place 
among the ancillary deities of Saivism. His importance is duly 
emphasized in the Purdnas as well as in the scheme of entire Saiva 
worship prevalent in the South. In every temple of Siva, the images 
of Nandin are invariably installed. Some temples actually have more 
than one image of Nandin, and many of them are quite colossal. 
Nandin is almost always represented with the features of a bull, 
although he is sometimes also shown as having the face of a monkey. 
He himself explains that he had to assume the features of a monkey 
as the result of a curse uttered by Ravana.'®? 

The Ramayana and the Purdnas refer to Nandin as a great devo- 
tee and attendant of Siva, and he is presented in these works as 
devoutly discharging the function of guarding the entrance of the 
abode of Siva.! Whenever the gods assembled at Kailasa, they first 
approached Nandin and obtained his permission to enter into the inner 
abode of Siva.!%! 

Nandin is the leader of the ganas.' He is said to have led the 
army against the demon Vidyunmili who ruled over the three cities.” 
Viraka, a leader of the ganas, is separately mentioned in the Purdnas. 


'89 Ramayana, VI1I.16.13-22. 

'® Linga P., 1.80.44. 

1 Thid., 1.80. 

'2 Tbid., 11.44.30-46; Padma P,,1.101.1-31. 
'3 Matsya P., 155.1-63. 
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He was adopted by Siva and Umi as their son, and was given a boon 
by Uma that he would be reborn as Nandin.'” An account of the early 
life of Nandin before he became the chief of the ganas is recounted 
in the Purdnas. Silada, who was a great devotee of Siva, was practising 
penance. The god appeared before him as the result of his tapas and 
granted him a son who equaled him in all respects. Soon after, Silada 
found a child while he was ploughing the field. He took up the child 
and brought him up. The child learnt the Vedas and became a great 
devotee of Siva. Once, when the boy was worshipping Siva, he 
performed japa marked by the repetition of the name of Siva ten 
million times. The god became manifest to him and asked him to 
choose a boon. The boy prayed to Siva that he be granted enough 
strength to once again repeat the name of Siva another ten million 
times. Each time the god appeared before him, he asked for the same 
boon. After this happened five times, Siva was sufficiently pleased 
with his devotion to elevate him to the highest rank of the leader of 
the ganas. Thus he became not only ganapati, the leader of the ganas, 
but also the son of Uma. The Liriga Purana mentions Nandin as the 
son of Silada and relates how Siva himself became manifest in that 
form.'?° 

An elaborate description of Nandin’s installation as the chief of 
the ganas is given in the Purdnas.'® All the gods assembled to grace 
the occasion. Brahma himself is said to have performed the ceremony, 
and Visnu to have assisted him.'%’ Nandin’s knowledge about Siva 
and his religion was unequalled.’ The sage Manikankana once 
requested him to proclaim to him the Siva-dharma as taught in the 
Agamas. Nandin’s mastery over the Agamas was perfect and he was 
often referred to as an authority on them. 


1% Ibid, 155.33-34; Padma P, 1.43. 

195 Tinga P., 1.43; also Karma P, 11.43. 

1% Kirma P, 11.43.19-42. 

197 Linga P., 1.44.30-46. 

8 Linga P., I1.20.13-15. Nandin is also said to have explained the details of Ganesa- 
puja (Padma P.,, 1.67). 
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Other Ancillary Deities 
Visnu 


Visnu is sometimes installed as a subordinate deity in the temples 
of Siva.'® In this regard it is interesting to note that Siva is never 
represented as an ancillary deity in Visnu temples. The Saiva Agamas 
have laid down detailed rules regarding the installation of the image 
of Visnu in the Siva temples. They have prescribed that the garbha- 
grha in which the image of Visnu is to be installed should be cons- 
tructed according to the Vaisnava traditions. They further recommend 
the worship of Visnu, in all such cases, being performed in the manner 
prescribed by the Pdficardtra Agama of the Vaisnavites.?"' Repre- 
sentations of Visnu are also displayed on the gopuram, walls, pillars, 
and domes of the temples of Siva — the most prominent parts of these 
places being always reserved for the Siva images, of course. In such 
portrayals of Visnu, his position as a subordinate god — in receiving 
his cakra from Siva, for instance — is invariably emphasized. 


Brahma 


In the actual practice of worship prevalent in the Siva temples, 
Brahma has no place. Nevertheless one does come across some 
representations of him in Siva temples.*°? Of course, as in the case of 
Visnu, Brahma’s position also is shown to be quite subordinate. His 
image enjoys little prominence, and is usually installed in one of the 
niches on the side walls of the central shrine of Siva. 





' For instances of such worship, see Appendix 6, p. 554. 

200 Kdrana, 1.99. For rules regarding the installation of Laksmi, the consort of Visnu, 
see chapter 100 of that Agama. 

°°! Maya samksepatah proktamvisesam pdaficardtravat | 
Pdncardtrakramenaiva homddiny dsamacaret || 

Karana, 1.99.20. 

“In short I have prescribed the special features as in the Paficaratra. One should 
perform homa and other rituals according to the course of Pajicaratra.” 

2 Siva P., Vidyesvara-samhita, 5 and 6. 

3 The temples at Tirukkandiyar and Tiruppandikkodumudi in South India (see 
Appendix 6, pp. 529, 542), for instance, have images of Brahma installed in them. 
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Candesvara (Fig. 20) 

The place of Candesa in the temple worship of the Saivites of 
the Southern tradition is as important as that of GaneSa. Indeed, in 
several respects, CandeSa can be regarded as a regular counterpart of 
Ganega. Ganega is worshipped at the beginning of all rituals, while 
Candesvara is worshipped at their end.2 The former removes the 
obstacles in the way of the worshippers and helps them to perform 
their religious duties without let or hindrance, the latter helps them to 
enjoy the fruits of their religious performances.*” Siva himself is said 
266 to have proclaimed that the worship offered to him would be 
ineffective if due obeisance was not paid to Candesvara. To 
Candeégvara are to be offered the Siva-nirmalya, the remnants of all 
that has been already offered to Siva.2°? Because this god is always 
depicted as being fully engaged in meditation on Siva, his worshippers 
approach him and clap their hands to draw his attention. The image 
of CandeSvara is installed in close proximity to the central shrine of 


the temple where Siva is installed. 


Surya and Candra 
On either side of the inner main entrance are installed the images 
of Sirya and Candra. These are installed in such a manner that the 


204 Agni P., 76. 

25 The following invocation is made to Candesa at the end of the Sivapuja: 
Jiidnato ‘jfidnato vapi yannytinadi krtam may< | 
Tatsarvam piirnam evdstu sutrpto bhava sarvada || 
Yavat tisthati gehe smin devadevo mahesvarah | 
Tavat kdlam tvayd deva sthdtavyam sivasannidhau || 

Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, p. 386. 
“That which is missing etc., being committed by me consciously or unconsciously, 
may all that be completed. Be always well-satisfied. As long as the god of gods 
Mahesvara stays in this temple, you must stay, o God, in the presence of Siva.” 

206 Siva P., Kailasa-samhitd, 7.12. 

207 Cf. Kdrana, I.59.230: 

Candesam pijayitva tu nirmdlyam tu nivedayet. 
“After worshipping Candesa, one should offer h 
See also Agni P., 76. 


im the remnants of offerings.” 
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Fig. 20: Candesvara, Brhadigvara Temple at Gangaikondacolapuram. 
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two deities are made to face Siva. The main pija of the day begins 
with the worship of Surya, and that of the night with that of Candra. 


Bhairava 


Bhairava is assigned a place by the side of the outer main 
entrance. This deity is believed to act as the watchman of the temple. 
He is shown naked and has a dog for his vehicle. The representation 
of Bhairava is usually characterized by a predominantly frightful 
aspect.?°8 


Jyestha 

The goddess Jyestha is the veritable embodiment of bad luck, 
misery and poverty, and is always depicted as possessing undesirable 
characteristics. She too has a place assigned to her in Siva temples; 
this is invariably a deserted corner of the temple. Jyestha is believed 
to be the elder sister of Sri, the goddess of wealth, and is usually 


shown by the side of the latter. It is believed that the wealth of those 


who censure Siva passes on to Jyestha.°” 


Navagraha | 

The worship of the nine planets possesses much significance in 
Saiva ritualism. These planets (Sirya, Sani, Candra, Budha, Sukra, 
Mangala, Brhaspati, Rahu and Ketu) known as the Navagrahas have 
a distinct place assigned to them in the temples of Siva.*"” Devotees 


208 Nilanibhavedakaravahninayanam sydc 
Chilakapdladamarupdsakaradharam 
Nagnanilasunavadhanakinkini 
Vibhisyam urdhvagatikesadharasarpadharah 

Karana I. 103.64. 

“He should be of dark colour, having four arms, with three eyes, holding a pique, a 
skull, a drum and a noose, naked, with a black dog as mount, decorated with small 
bells, with uprising hair, holding serpents.” 

2 Linga P., 11.6.85-88. See also verses 12-29 in that chapter. 

210 In the Siva temples at Tiruttenkar and Tiruvallam in South India, the worship of the 
Navagrahas is particularly prominent. The nine grahas are celebrated individually 
in some other temples also. For pratimdlaksana of the navagrahas, see Agni P., 51. 
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often worship them to avert any evil influence which they would 
otherwise display. The status of these planetary deities is sometimes 
greatly elevated as the result of their being identified with gods ofa 
high rank. For instance , Angaraka (Mangala) is identified with Skanda, 
Budha with Narayana, and so on. Navagraha-puja and Navagraha- 
homa are mentioned in the Purdnas.*"' It is said that the planets were 
installed for worship by the great gods Brahma and Siva themselves.?"” 
The worship of the planets has found a definite place even in the 
present system of ritual in the Siva temples; for instance, the 


Navagrahamakha is one of the preliminary rites of the pratistha 
ritual.) 


The Devotees of Siva, Sivabhakta (Fig. 21) 


The ritual of Saiva temples in the South is greatly enriched 
through the incorporation into it of the worship of mortal devotees of 
Siva, who were more or less deified. The exclusive basis of this 
worship is a Tamil Purdna entitled Periyapuranam which is also noted 
for its literary merits, and contains the accounts of sixty-three saints, 
all of whom hail from the South. These Nayanmars belonged to 
different castes — some of them even to the lowest. The life of each 
of these saints is depicted in the Purdna as having been distinguished 
by some deed characterized by great religious merit and deep devotion 
to Siva. The i images of these saints are installed for worship in the 
places expressly assigned to them in the temples.?"4 

Reference may now be made to a few other ancillary deities of 
the Saiva religion whose images are never installed for worship in 
the Saiva temples, but who, all the same, have a distinctive place 
assigned to them in the system of Saiva ritual. These mostly comprise 
the dvarana-devatas, and their presence is always to be mentally 
assumed at the time of worship. Among them are Ananta, Siksma, 


21 Matsya P., 93. 

*12 Linga P., 1.60.1-6; also verses 38-39. 

213 Sivalingapratisthavidhi, Il, p. 60-81. 

214 See Appendix 2, p. 510, App. 3, pp. 513-516, App. 6, p. 523 (no. 12), 545 (no. 225). 
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Fig. 21: Sivabhakta, Amrtaghatesvara Temple at Melakadambur. 
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Sivottama, Ekanetra, Ekarudra, Trimirti, Srikantha, Sikhandin, 
Nandin, Mahakala, Bhmgin, Vinadyaka, Vrsabha, Skanda, Devi, and 
Canda. The eight dikpdlakas (Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirtti, Varuna, Vayu, 
Kubera and Is4na) also fall within this category. Further, the weapons 
of these eight gods along with those of Brahma and Visnu are deified 
and included in the list of the avarana-devatas. Whenever these deities 
are invoked over the course of the ntual, the dhyanasloka gives a 
detailed description of each to facilitate the worshipper’s ability to 


meditate on them, as they are not usually prominently depicted in 
sculptural representations. 
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A BrieF ACCOUNT OF A FEW TEXTS 
MENTIONED IN THIS WORK 


Some editions of these texts are printed in the nagari script. Those 
in the grantha lipi are not easily available. 
Agamas 

Agamas are Saivite texts, said to have been written by Siva 
himself soon after the creation of the world. Each Agama has a 
number of Updgamas. The dates assigned to these religious texts by 
scholars vary from the first to the seventh century AD. According to 
Schomerus,! the Agamas were used by Tirumilar and other Tamil 
poets as far back as the first or the second century AD, and therefore 
must have originated in the early years before the common era. The 
generally accepted view, however, is that these poets actually belonged 
to the seventh or eighth century AD. In the Kailasanatha temple of 
Kanchipuram we have the earliest inscriptional record of the twenty- _ 
eight Agamas, in which the Pallava king Rajasimhavarman affirms 
his faith. That inscription is said to belong to the end of the sixth 
century AD. : 


These are the twenty-eight Agamas: 


1. Kéamika 5. Ayjita 
2. Yogaja 6. Dipta 
3. Cintya 7. Siksma 
4. Kdarana 8. Sahasra 


' Wintemitz, HIL, vol. I, p. 588. fn. 2. 
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9. Amsuman 19. Candrajnana 
10. Suprabheda 20. Mukhabimba 
11. Vijaya 21. Prodgita 

12. Nisvasa 22. Lalita 

13. Svayambhuva 23. Cintya 

14. Agneya 24. Santana 

15. Vira 25. Sarvokta 

16. Raurava 26. ParameSvara 
17. Makuta 27. Kirana 

18. Vimala 28. Vatula 


Among these, the best known are the Karana and the Kdmika 
Agamas. 

Available in print are only a few Updgamas, like the Mrgendra, 
Pauskara, Matangaparamesvara, Rauravottara, SdrdhatriSsati, 
K4lottara, as well as the main Agamas: the whole of the Karana, 
Kamika, Kirana, Ajita, Raurava and Suprabheda Agamas. Of the 
other Agamas, a few have survived in fragments, but many parts are 
entirely lost to us. 

In the present work, we have often spoken of the traditional 
religious practices of south India, and the principal authority for this 
has always been the Agamas. These works contain detailed account 
of the rituals, and it is to these works that any adherent of Saivism 
look to for guidance when in doubt. 

Every temple of the South conforms to the rules laid down in 
the Agamas. These rules relate to the various details regarding the 
temple, its images, and the rites performed daily and on special 
occasions. 

The information in the Agamas is arranged under the following 
four headings: Caryd, Kriya, Yoga, and Jfidna, and they are always 
discussed in this exact order. If this order is adhered to, the process is 
known as samhdramarga; the reverse order 1s called the srstimarga. 
Every Agama, however, does not deal with all these four topics as a 
rule; each Agama is noted for the specific examination of one of 
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these topics. In the Kdrana and the Kamika, only the Ariyd (that is, 
the second of the four topics) is discussed in detail; it is for this reason 
that we had to depend more particularly on these two works. The 
Suprabheda deals with all four topics, but this Agama, as it has become 
available to us, is of a small size. Raurava and Ajita have less details 
than Kamika and Karana. Mrgendra and Matangaparamesvara do 
not deal with temple rituals. The various topics falling under Artya 
are divided into four categories, karsana, pratistha, utsava and 
prayascitta. 


Paddhatis 


The Paddhatis are ranked next in importance to the Agamas. 
These are handy manuals of Saiva ritual practice. They were obviously 
to serve the needs of the Saiva worshippers. The Agamas deal with 
the rituals in great detail, but the information relating to the various 
rites given in them is not likely to be accessible to the worshipper. 
The Paddhatis, therefore, cater to the needs of such worshippers by 
giving only the prayoga of the application of the rules rather than a 
detailed account of everything that concems the rite in question. As 
mentioned above, the authorship of the Agamas 1s traditionally 
ascribed to Siva himself. The creation of Paddhatis, on the other 
hand, is attributed to human authors. Pious men with considerable 
ritual experience are said to have composed the Paddhatis for the 
benefit of the Saiva devotees. All the material is derived from the 
Agamas themselves, but it is rearranged in a more practical form. 
There is no doubt that the Paddhatis are governed by the Agamas. 
They only indicate the actual form (Paddhati) to the worshipper. 
Among the Paddhatis now available, the Somasambhu-paddhati, the 
I§anaSsivagurudevapaddhati, the Ramandathapaddhati, the 
ISanasivacaryapaddhati, the Sadyojatasivacaryapaddhatt and the 
Aghorasivacaryapadahati enjoy wide currency across the country.’ 
In the present work, however, we have quoted profusely from the 
Sivalingapratisthavidhi. 


? For a complete list of the Paddhatis see above p. 355. 
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Kumaratantra 


This is actually a miniature Agama, for though this work does 
not get the appellation Agama, it bears all its characteristics in a small 
scale. The Kumdratantra deals with the worship of Karttikeya, and is 
generally classed with tantra works. However, it should not be 
confused with the Sakta Tantras. Though in the Kumdratantra we 
have a work dealing with the worship of one of the ancillary deities 
of the Saiva religion, we do not find similar works dealing with the 
worship of Devi or of Ganega. As far as the worship of these other 
deities is concerned, we have to depend on what the Saiva Agamas 
themselves have to say on the subject. The Kumdratantra consists of 
fifty-one chapters. Among the topics discussed in this work are mantra, 
Sauca, snapana, nityapujd, naivedya, agnikarya, kunda, mandala, 
diksa, utsava, prayascitta, jirnoddhara, vastusanti, pratimdlaksana, 
garbhanyasa, tailabhiseka, ankurarpana, as well as the rites relating 
to the installation of Mahavalli and Devasena. 
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SIVA AND HIS ANCILLARY DEITIES 
AS DEPICTED IN THE ANCIENT TAMIL WORKS 


The ancient literary works in Tamil clearly indicate in what form 
the religion of Siva had once been prevalent among the Tamils. An 
attempt is therefore made to summarize the typical descriptions which 
are found scattered in those works. 

Siva 

The TYolkappiyam is considered to be the oldest work available 
in the Tamil language. Though a treatise on grammar, occasional 
references are made in it to the religious faiths that were prevalent at 
the time of its composition. Murukan, Korravai, Kannan, Initiran and 
Varunan are the five gods mentioned; the absence of Siva is 
conspicuous. 

The collection of eight major works called Etfuttokai and the 
ten songs called Pattuppattu, both of which are assigned to the 
Sarigam period, are the oldest poems available in Tamil. References 
are found in these works to Siva, but the name Siva as such does not 
occur in them. References are made to the matted hair of the god, his 
three eyes, and his blue neck. He is the ancient one, and has assigned 
one half of his body to the blue-complexioned damsel (Uma). He 
carries a cloud on his head. He rides a bull. He is also described as 
being seated under a banyan tree. He wears the konrai flowers in his 
matted hair, as well as the crescent moon and the river Ganga. The 
Vedas reside in his mouth, and he taught them to the brahmanas. He 
is eight-armed and is clad in the skin of a tiger. He performs tapas. 
He is the protector of all beings and the destroyer of the three worlds. 
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He covers his body with ash. He performs the dance of destruction 
called kotukotti, and the dance called Pantarangam was also per- 
formed by him when he destroyed the three worlds. He carries the 
kapala of Brahma in his hands, and performs the dance called 
Kadpdla, Himavat is his mountain abode. 

The absence in these works of even the slightest indirect hint of 
linga worship deserves to be noted. The Cilappatikadram and 
Manimékalai make positive references to Siva. Among the gods 
mentioned in these works, Siva occupies a prominent place. He is 
distinguished as the one with an eye on his forehead, and as the one 
free from birth. The Cilappatikaram refers to Ceran Cenkuttuvan as 
a devotee of Siva. The word ‘Saivam’ occurs only once in the 
Manimekalai. 

In the literary works of the subsequent Pallava and Chola periods, 
we see the Saiva religion portrayed in its most developed form. The 
literature of these periods, the contents of the Zirumurai in particular, 
present to us an elaborate picture of this Saivism. The Nayanmars 
who propagated the Saiva faith during this time were responsible for 
the prosperous conditions under which Saivism flourished. The 
connections which the Saivism taught by these religious teachers 
maintained with the Purdnas are given in Appendix 3. Through the 
colosssal temples they built, the Pallavas and their successors gave a 
prominent expression to what these Nayanmars actually taught, by 
representing Siva and the ancillary deities as reflecting the descriptions 
and portrayals presented in the devotional literary works they had 
written. 


Sakti | 

Like Siva, Sakti is not assigned any distinctive place in the ancient 
system of worship as revealed in the ancient Tamil works. 

Sakti is referred into ancient poems as Korravai. She is the 
goddess of victory, celebrated as the mother of Murukan. Heroes pay 


her homage on the eve of their departure to the battlefield. Balis were 
offered to her on such occasions in order to win her favour. 
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Ganesa 

In light of the available literary evidence, the worship of Ganesa 
does not seem to have had early provenance in the Tamil country. 
Vinayaka cannot, accordingly, be proclaimed to be a Tamil god. 
Murukan had found a distinctive place in the Sangarn works, but not 
Gane§a. The worship of Gane§a is widely prevalent among the people 
of Maharashtra. This country was ruled by the Calukyas while the 
Tamil country was governed by the Pallavas. When Ciruttondar, a 
Tamil chieftain, took Vatapi, the capital of the Calukyas, he must 
have brought this new god along with him when he returned to his 
country. The god was installed for worship and his temples received 
the name Kanapaticcuram. This is presumably the god who finds 
mention in the Tévaram songs of Saripantar. GaneSa is represented 
in the later Tamil works as the son of Siva and Umi. He is the leader 
of the ganas and the remover of obstacles. He is always worshipped 
first. Every Siva temple in the South has assigned a separate shrine 


for this god. 
Murukan or Karttikeya 


Murukan is presented in Tamil literature as the lord of the land 
known as Kurifici. This includes the mountainous regions of the Tamil 
land. Murugan is depicted as a great hero. Korravai is his mother. He 
wears the garland of katamipam leaves and flowers. He is warlike. 
His anger is proverbial, for it always constitutes the standard com- 
parison employed while describing the anger to which a warrior king 
is roused in the peak of battle. In the Sangam works, the very word 
muruku stands for the god. That word is interpreted by commentators 
to mean both divinity and beauty. Lovesick girls are described as 
being possessed by Murukan. Raising a rooster banner smeared with 
ghee and mustard, girls offer garlands and burnt incense to Murukan. 
They also offer him oblations of balls of cooked rice smeared with 
goat’s blood. 

The Murukan presented in the 7irumurukdrruppatat shows a 
close likeness to the Karttikeya described in the Epics and the Puranas. 
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Likewise is the picture given in the Paripatal. This work describes 
him as the child of the six Krttika deities. He is said to have vanqui- 
shed the demon Siran. He is portrayed as a child with twelve arms, 
and also as the commander of the armies of the gods. Sometimes, he 
is said to be the chief of the three gods. He is the husband of Valli and 
Devasena. The Tirumurukarruppatai says that Murukan is the son of 
the god seated under the banyan tree (Siva). The peacock is the emblem 
on his banner. Below is reproduced in translation an extract which 
contains characteristic descriptions of the god: “In the minds of the 
Sages who, with unfaltering devotion, follow their own life, visions 
arise of his glorious faces. One face spreads afar rays of light, perfectly 
illuminating the world’s dense darkness; one face with gracious love 
grants the prayers of his beloved devotees; one face watches over the 
sacrificial rites of the peaceful ones who fall not from the path of the 
Scriptures; one face searches and pleasantly expounds upon hidden 
meanings, illumining every quarter like the moon; one face with 
overwhelming countenance and impartial wrath, cleanses the field of 
his foes and celebrates sacrifice; one face dwells, smiling, with the 
slender-waisted Vedda maid, the pure-hearted Valli.” 3 


Visnu 


The protector god Visnu is known in ancient Tamil works as 
Mal, Tirumal and Mayon. The name Visnu does not occur in the 
ancient Tamil works, but the descriptions of Mayon and Tirumil easily 
lead us to the conclusion that it is Visnu who is indicated by these 
descriptions. 

His complexion is spotlessly blue. He carries a banner with the 
garuda as its emblem on it. He carries sarikha and cakra. On his 
breast he bears the goddess of fortune. He has also the mark srivatsa 
on his chest. He is pictured as reclining on a serpent couch. He has 
given birth to the god with four heads. He also measured the three 
worlds with three steps. 


* Arunacalam, op. cit., pp. 141 f. 
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SomME PurANIc EpisopEs RELATING TO SIVA 
wHicu ARE MENTIONED IN THE TEVARAM TEXTS 


The literary works of the Sangam period present the god Siva as 
possessing qualities and features which are akin to those that are 
ascribed to him in the Epics and the Purdnas. During the Pallava 
regime, Saivism flourished to a remarkable extent. The great religious 
teachers known as Nayanméars lived during that period. Their service 
to Saivism is unparalleled, for without their devoted efforts, the 
religion would have been overpowered by Buddhism and Jainism. 
These Nayanmars have composed the Tévdrams, hymns in honour 
of Siva. These were composed on various occasions, mostly during 
their pilgrimages to places of religious importance. They were marked 
by the glorification of Siva as a performer of various exploits — 
each of these being associated with some locality in the South. Most 
of these exploits are derived from the Puranas. It is from the 
Nayanmars that we hear for the first time of such associations of 
Puranic episodes with shrines in south India. This gave rise to the 
belief that these episodes actually ocurred in these very places. A few 
relevant references from the Tévaram are given below: 


Siva sharing half his body with Uma 
(Sarhpantar) I.97.2; I11.35.6; 1.87.3. 
(Appar) IV.2.7; IV.6.3; IV.8.2; IV.8.10; [V.22.6; IV.40.3: 


IV.40.9; IV.73.1; IV.103.2. 
Siva sharing half his body with Visnu 
(Sampantar) I.97.2; 11.87.35 1.35.6. 
(Appar) IV.22.4; IV.24.7; IV.37.7; IV.43.7; IV.40.5; 


[V.66.8; [V.78.7. 
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Siva having a thousand names 
(Sarhpantar) 1.56.11; I1.59.2; 11.94.5; II1.7.5; II1.26.5: 
II.27.7. 
(Appar) IV.4.8; V.65.1; VI.21.8. 


The destruction of Kama 
(Sampantar) 1.66.3; [I.103.2. 
(Appar)IV.68.3;IV.102.5;V1.36.10; VI.8.4; V.63.9; 
VI.69.4. 


Wearing the skin of an elephant 
(Sampantar) I.75.1. 
(Appar) IV.73.6. 


The destruction of Jalandhara 
(Sampantar) III.122.2. 
(Appar) VI.54.1. 


The destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice 
(Sampantar) I.20.3; I.131.3; 1.118.5; 1.33.3. 
(Appar) VI.96.9. 


The destruction of the three cities 
(Sampantar) 1.11.6; I.11.7; 1.69.1. 
(Appar) V.72.5; VI.64.4; VI.86.9. 


Drinking the world-poison 
(Sarhpantar) I.22.1. 
(Appar) IV.65.2; V.33.6; VI.99.2. 


Siva grants the cakra to Visnu in exchange for his eye 
(Sampantar) JJI.119.7. 
(Appar) IV.14.10; IV.49.5 


Granting longevity to Markandeya 
(Sundarar) VII.1.63; VII.1.243. 
(Sampantar) I.20.7. 
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(Appar) IV.14.6; IV.31.9; IV.49; IV.64.1. 


Cutting off Brahma’s head 
(Sarmpantar) 1.30.7; 1131.7. 


Brahma and Visnu searching for Siva 
(Sampantar) 1.48.9. 


Granting boons to Visnu as Varaha 
(Sampantar) I.21.7. 


Favouring Bhagiratha with Ganga 
(Sarnpantar) III.69.6. 
(Suntarar) VII.7.5. 


Granting boons to Nandin 
(Appar) VI.41.5. 


Granting the Pasupata weapon to Arjuna 
(Sarnpantar) 1.20.6; 1.48.6; 1.62.5. 
(Appar) IV.7.10; [V.50.1;VI.83.5 
(Suntarar) VI.2.154; VIL4.64; VII.6.119; VII.7.2444. 


Appearing as a child of Parvati 
(Appar) IV.88.1. 


Siva as a dancer 
(Appar) IV.3.6; IV.2.8; IV.68.8; V.85.2; VI.4.5; V1.44.5. 


Siva performs the five acts 
(Appar) IV.4.2; VI.11.5; VI.23.8; 
(Paricakrtya ) VJ.44.1; VI.44.4. 


Siva’s eight great achievements and the places concerned 
(Appar) V1.71.2. 


Siva blesses Parasurama 
(Suntarar) VII.3.150. 


Siva grants a boon and a sword to Ravana 
(Sarmpantar) II.63.8. 
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(Appar) IV.14.11; V.87.10; VI.79.10. 
Siva frees Rama from brahmahatya 
(Sampantar) III.10.2. 


Upamanyu giving milk 
(Sarmmpantar) IT.65.9. 
(Appar) IV.107.6; V.65.6. 


References to Ganega 


(Sarhpantar) I.115.2: 1.1235; 1.96.3. 


(Appar). IV.2.5; VI.13.10; VI.53.4; VI.65.9; VI.74.7; 
VI.77.8. 


References to Murukan (Karttikeya) 
(Sarmpantar) 1.12.20; 1.115.3: If.62.1; I1.63.6; II.73.1; 
II.74.6; 11.87.2; I1.115.9; IlI.35.6; [T.113.1. 
(Appar) IV.18.6; IV.43.2;IV.43.8; IV.60.3; IV.75.4; 
I'V.104.5; V.16.7; V.19.9; V.64.10; V.84.6; VI.32.1; 
VI.5.10; VI.6.1; VI.13; VI.18.4; VI.23.4; VI.42.6; 
VI.53.6; V1.65.9; VI1.74.7; VI.75.7; V1.89.2. 
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APPENDIX 4 


THE PuRANAS AND THE SOUTH 


Among the languages spoken in India today, Tamil seems to have 
once shown a special predilection towards Purdna-styled com- 
positions. Consequently, no language in India can boast of a richer 
collection of Puranic works than Tamil. As a matter of fact, the number 
of the Purdnas written in Tamil exceeds the number of those originally 
composed in Sanskrit. From among the eighteen principal Puranas 
in Sanskrit, there is hardly one which can claim to display all the five 
traditional /Jaksanas of a Purana, namely sarga, pratisarga, vamsa, 
manvantara and vamsdnucarita. The Tamil authors have faithfully 
followed the Sanskrit model, accordingly, the Tamil Puranas also 
have failed to strictly conform to the definition of pancalaksana. 

The Tamil Puranas may be classified into two types. To the first 
type belong the Purdnas which are free renderings — either in prose 
or verse, but usually in verse — of the Sanskrit originals. The other 
type of Purdnas is of an entirely independent origin. For instance, 
the Tamil Kantapuranam belongs to the first category, as it is only an 
adapted rendering of one section of the Sanskrit Skanda Purana. 
Composed in verse, it is a free rendering which differs in many details 
from the Sanskrit original. The Periyapuranam, on the other hand, is 
completely original, and is composed to celebrate the glorious deeds 
of the Saiva saints of the South. The work is ful! Wf literary embel- 
lishments, and is rightly regarded as a model of kdvya. The case of 
the Tiruvilaiyatal Purdnam is peculiar. This Tamil work narrates in 
glorious terms the deeds of Siva enshrined in the temple at Madura. 
Over time, it was rendered into Sanskrit so that it should gain a wider 
recognition. The Sanskrit rendering is known as Haldsyamahatmya. 
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The study of the Tamil Purdanic literature is a field which has not 
been fully explored; as such, it is not possible to give a complete 
account of all the Puranas composed in Tamil. A list of a few Puranas 
which can claim wide currency is, however, given below: 





Periya-Purdnam 
Tiruvilaiydtal-Purdnam 
Kanta-Purdnam 
Kanci-Purdnam 
Tanikai-Purdnam 
Sivardattiri-Puranam 
Siva-Puradnam 
Tiruvataviratikal-Purdnam 
Sétu-Purdnam 
Koyirpurdnam 
Tirukkutantai-Purdnam 
Daksinakailasa-Purdnam 
Tirundkaikkdrona-Purdnam 
Tiruvarar-Purdnam 
Tiruttanikai-Purdnam 
Tiruccentir-Purdnam 
Visnu-Purdnam 
Vindyaka-Purdnam 
Sri-Puranam 
Brahmottarakdantam 
Kasikandam 


It must be repeated that this list is certainly not exhaustive; 
Perhaps it is not even thoroughly representative. In certain parts of 
the South the tradition still prevails of competent paurdnikas who 
8ive recitals and expositions of the Puranas before a gathering of 
devotees. Mention may also be made in this regard of the fact that, 
besides these works, each temple in south India has its own private 
Purana which goes by the designation Sthala-Purana. 


ee 
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TEMPLE-BUILDING IN SOUTH INDIA 





The art of building temples had developed to a remarkable extent | 
in south India. The colossal temples of the South with their tall 
gopurams and pinnacles of the central shrines are distinctive | 
representatives of temple architecture in India. The Tamils seem to | 
have been interested in the art of temple building from very early 
times. The descriptions in the Sangam works are very significant in 
this regard. The Cilappatikaram makes positive references to temples. | 
The achievement of the Pallavas in this field is outstanding. It was 
during their regime that a distinct pattern of temple architecture had 
evolved. Before the time of the Pallavas, materials such as bricks, 
lime, timber and various metals were used for building purposes. In 
an inscription dated 615 AD, the Pallava Mahendra claims to have 
built a stone temple. The Cholas who succeeded the Pallavas (AD 
900-1300) also had made very remarkable contributions to the art of 
building temples. To them goes the credit of replacing old temples 
with new ones built exclusively from granite stones. They not only 


repaired old temples in this manner, but also expanded their size. 


The nucleus of the structure of the temple is the central shrine. 
At first this shrine would be encircled by an outer wall. Extensions 
began to be added in stages, resulting in both enlargement of the 
structure and in the enrichment of the fortunes of the ancillary deities. 
For instance, the image of the goddess (which originally had found a 
place in the same shrine as Siva) began to be installed in a separate 
shrine: the same happened in the case of Ganesa and Karttikeya. 
Candega also got a shrine for himself outside the central shrine. This 
was ultimately followed by the assignment of either separate rooms 
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or specified places to all the ancillary deities, including Sirya, Candra, 
and even Jyestha. 

Great elaboration began to characterize the stupa or the vimana 
erected atop the central shrine. Over time, gopurams were constructed 
in such a way that they surpassed the vimdnas in height. Parks were 


laid and tanks were constructed in the vicinit 


y of the temple, and 
huge walls were built around the temple providing for paths and roads. 
Mandapas came to be added according to need. 


It may be pointed out that the kings of old were not content 


merely by building temples of this calibre; they also made adequate 
Provisions for their proper maintenance. 
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Srva TEMPLES IN SOUTH INDIA 


Name & Location of the Temple 

Names of the god & goddess 

Tirtha and Tree 

Comments, Purdnic or otherwise, if any. | 


1.  Akattiyanpalli (close to Vedaranyam) 
Akatticcurar Pakampiriyanayaki 
Agnitirtha 
The place where Siva is said to have revealed himself as 


Kalydadnasundara to Agastya. 


2. Accirupakkam (59 miles away from Madras) 
Pakkapuregar Sundaranayaki | 


Devatirtha Konrai 
When Siva set out to destroy the three cities, the devas failed to 


worship Ganesa. As a result, the axle of the chariot in which 


Siva rode broke here. 


3.  Amncaikkalam (about 15 miles from Coranur Railway Station) | 
Ajicaikkalatticcurar Umaiyammai | 
Sivagangal | 
Parasurama is said to have worshipped in this temple to wipe | 
off the sin incurred by the murder of his mother. 


4. Annamalai (42 miles from Viluppuram Railway Station) 
Arunacalesvarar Unnamulai 
Brahmatirtha Makil 
Brahma and Visnu are said to have searched here for the top 
and bottom of the tejolinga of Siva. 
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Atikai (close to Panrutti Railway Station) 

Virattesvarar Tripurasundari 

Ketilanadi 

Siva enshrined here is celebrated as the destroyer of the three 
cities. This Purdnic event is believed to have taken place here. 


Amparpperuritirukkéyil (close to Peralam Junction) 
Brahmapurisvara Pinkulalammai 
Brahmatirtham Punnaivrksam 


AmparmakaAlam (close to No. 6) 

Kalakanthegvara or Mahakdlanatha Paksanayaki 

Makalatirtha 

Kali worshipped Siva in this temple and wiped off the stain she 
accrued when she destroyed Ambasura. 


Aracili (close to Putucceri and Tindivanam) 
Aracilinatha Periyanayaki 
Aracatitirtha Aracatitirtha 


Arataipperumpali (close to Saliyamangalam in Tanjore) 
Patalesvara Alarnkaranayaki 

Brahmatirtha 

Siva subdued Visnu in his varahavatara, broke his tusk and wore 
it as a trophy, 


Aricirkkaraipputtir (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Svarnapurigvara Alakambika 
Aricilaru 


Avalivanallir (close to Salliyamangalam at Tanjore) 
Saksinayakesvara Saundaranayaki 

Candrapuskarani ; 

Visnu is said to have been subdued by Siva in his varadha farm 
have, Siva broke his tusk, and Visnu thereafter worshipped Siva 


in this temple. 
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Avinasi (close to Tiruppur Railway Station near Erode) 
Avinasisvara Karunambika 

Patirivrksa 

Parvati is portrayed as performing tapas under a tree here. The 
sixty-three devotees are also prominently installed here. The 
Nandi of this temple is huge. 


Téraluntir (close to Kurnalam near Mayavaram) 
Vedapurigvara Saundarambika 


Vedatirtha 
The Vedas, the gods, and the eight directional guardians are 


said to have worshipped here. 


Araiyaninallir (close to Tirukkovalur Railway Station) 
Araiyaninatha Arulnayaki 

Pennalyaru 

The temple is situated on a hilltop. Close to the tank is a cave 


associated with the Pandavas. 


Anekatankapatam (difficult to locate; probably in North India) 


Arunmannesvara Manonmani 
Gauri is said to have performed tapas here. Surya and Candra 


are depicted as worshipping Siva. 


Anpilalanturai (close to Dalkuti) 

Satyavagisvara Saundaranayaki 

Kollidanadi 

Brahma and other sages are said to have worshipped here. 


Anniyir (close to Mayavaram) 
Apatasahayesvara Periyanayaki 

Varunatirtha 

Varuna is said to have worshipped in this temple. 


Akkir (close to Mayavaram) 
Svayarnbhunathegvara Vanetunkanni 
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Atanai (44 miles from Manamadurai) 
Atanainatha Snehavalli 

Suryatirtha 

Surya worshipped Siva in this temple. 


Appanir (close to the Madurai temple) 

Appanirisgvara Ambika 

Vrsabhatirtha 

Both bronze and stone images of Natardja are found installed 
here. 


Appati (close to Aduturai) 

Palukanthesvara Periyanayaki 

Manniyaru Attivrksa 

Candesvara is depicted as worshipping Siva here. 


Amattir (close to Viluppuram) 
Abhiramesvara Muktambika 
Pampanadi Vahnivrksa 

Rama worshipped Siva here. 


Tiruvarir (14 miles away from Nagapattinam) 
Valmikanatha Alliyankotai 

Vahnivrksa Kamalalaya 

The linga installed in this temple is celebrated as Prthvilinga. 


Ariraraneri (near Tiruvarur) 
Akhilesvara Bhuvanegvari 


Arirpparavaiyunmandali (near Tiruvarur) 
Durvasesvara Paficimellatiyammai 
The sage Durvasas worshipped here 


Tiruvalankatu (40 miles from Madras) 
Urdhvatandavesvara 

Muktitirtha Panasavrksa. 

Ratnasabha (one of the paficasabhds) is found here. 
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Tiruvalampolil (in the vicinity of Tanjore) 
Atmanathesvara Jaanambika 

Kaveritirtha Vatavrksa 

The eight Vasus worshipped here. 


Tiruvalavay (Madura Temple is known by this name) 


Sundaresvara Minaksi 
Porramarai Vaikaiyaru Katampavrksa 


Tiruvavatuturai (11 miles away from Mayavaram) 
Masilamanisvara Oppilamulaiyammai 
Gomuktitirtha Patararasuvrksa. 


Tirumiular is believed to have composed his Tirumantiram here. 


Avir (8 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Pasupatisvara Mangalanayaki 
Brahmatirtha 

Tiruvanaikka (close to Srirangam) 
Jarhbukesgvara Akhilandanayaki 


Kaveri Jambuvrksa 
This is the Apolinga, one of the pancabhita-lingas 


Iturhpavanam (close to Tirutturaippiind) 
Satkunanathesvara Mangalanayaki 


Itaiccuram (5 miles from Chengleput) 
Itaiccuranatha Imayamatakkoti 


Tiruvidaimarutir (5 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Mahalingegvara Perunalamamulai 
Kaveri Marutavrksa 


Idaiyaru (3 miles from Tiruvennainallur) 
Idaiyarrigvara Cirridainayaki 
Pennainadi 
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Intiranilaparuppatam (not identified; probably in North India) 
Nilacalanatha Nilambika 
Indratirtha 


Ramanadisvara (4 miles from Nannilam) 
Ramanathesvara Karuvarkulali 
Ramatirtha 


Rama ts said to have worshipped in this temple. 
Ramesvara 

Ramanathesvara Parvatavardhani 

Dhanuskoti 

Rama installed a Siva-linga in this temple. 
Irumpulai (close to Nidimangalam) 
Aranyesvara Elavarkulali 

Visvamitra and other sages worshipped here. 


Irumpaimakalam (5 miles from Putucceri) 
Mahakalesvara Kuilmoli 


Innampar (4 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Eluttarinathesvara Saundaranayaki 


[nk6ymalai (close to Trichi) 
Marakatacalesvara Marakatavalli 
Tintrnivrksa 


Ucattanam (close to Muttuppettai Station) 

Mantrapurisvara Priyanayaki 

Rama received instructions in mantras in this temple before he 
proceeded to Lanka. 


Ticuvural (close to Takkélam Station) 
Umapatisvara Uma 


Etirko]pati (close to Kurralam Station) 
Airavatesvara Malarkulalmatu 
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Erukkattarpuliyir (close to Tirumutukunram, No. 237) 
Nilakanthesvara Nilamalarkannammai 
Vellerukkuvrksa 


Tiruverumpiyuir (close to Trichy) 
Erumpisvarar Narunkulalnayaki 


Tiruvétakam (close to Madura) 
Etakanathesvara Sugandhakuntalambika 


Vaikal 


Tiruvaiyaru (close to Tanjore) 

PaficanadeSvara Dharmasarmvardhani 

Kaveri 

Indra and Valin are said to have worshipped in this temple. 


Tiruvorriyir (close to the Station) 


Adipurigvara Tripurasundari 
Brahmatirtha Bakulavrksa 


Tiruénakantantali (near Kanchipuram) 
Onakantesvara Kamaksi 


Ottiir (near Kanchipuram) 

Vedanathesgvara Ilamulainayaki 

Seyaru Panaivrksa 

Omarmpuliyar (20 miles from Chidambaram) 
Tuyartirttanatha Pinkotinayaki 

Kollidanadi 

Siva showered his blessings on a hunter who was engaged in 
unintentional linga worship the whole night. 
Kaccianékatangapatam (Kanchipuram) 
Anekatankapatesvara Kamaksi 
Kacciékampam (Kanchipuram) 
Ekamparesvara Kamaksi 

Kampanadi Amravrksa 
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Kaccinerikkaraikkatu (Kanchipuram) 
Karaittirunakesvara Kamaksi 

Indratirtha 

Kaccimérrali (Kanchipuram) 

Tirumérralinatha Kamaksi 

Visnutirtha ; 
Visnu performed tapas and attained the saripya of Siva. 


Tirukkaccir (Chengleput) 
Viruntitta-ISvara Uma 
Kirma-tirtha 


Kaficaniir (Narasighanpettai) 
Agni§vara Kalpakandyaki 
Agnitirtha 


Katampanturai (20 miles from Trichy) 

Katarhpavanatha Murrilamulai 

Kaveri Katampavrksa 

Katampiir (Omarmpuliyir) 

Amrtaghategvara Cotiminnammai 

Tirukkatavar (close to Mayavaram) 

Amrtaghatesvara Sivaganga 

Siva chastised Yama for interfering with Markandeya when the 
latter was engaged in his worship. 


Katavirmayanam (Tirukkatavir) 

Brahmapurisvara Malarkulalminnammai 

Kasitirtha 

This is the place where Siva authorized Brahma to create the 
universe. 


Katikkulam (Tirutturaippinti) 
Kalpesvara Saundaranayaki 
Vinayakatirtha 
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Katuvaykkaraipputtur (close to Nidamangala) 
Svarnapurisvara Sivambika 


Kataimuti (near Anandatandavapuram) 
Kataimutinathesvara Abhirami 


Kandiyir (close to Tanjore) 

ViratteSvara Mangalanayaki 

Kaveri 

Siva cut off Brahma’ fifth head; the temple celebrates this event 


annually. 


Kannarkoyil (close to Vaittisvaran Koyil) 
Kannayirésvara Murukuvalarkotai 


Indratirtha 
It was here that Indra’s curse was modified and he was thereafter 


endowed with a thousand eyes. 


Srikaildsa (probably in North India) 
Kailasanatha Parvati 

Karavira (7 miles away from Tiruvarur) 
Karaviresgvara Pratyaksaminnammai 


Karukavir (close to Aiyyampettai Station) 
Mullaivanegvara Garbharaksaki 
Mullaivrksa 


Karukkuti (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Brahmapurisa Kalyani . 
A saikata linga installed here; Rama and Brahma are said to 


have worshipped in this temple. 


Karuppariyaliar (5 miles from Vaittisvaran Koyil) 
Kurramporuttanathesvara K6lvalaiyam 
Indratirtha 
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Karuvili (6 miles from Kumbakonam) 
Sarkunanathesvara Sarvanganayaki 


Karuvir (45 miles from Trichi) 
Pasupatisvara Saundaryanayaki 
Armpravatinadi Vaiici 


Kalayanalliir (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Amrtakalesvara Amrtavalli 


Kalikkamir (13 miles from Sikali) 
Sundaregvara Alakuvanamulai 


Kalippalai (7 miles from Chidambaram) 
Palvannanathesvara Vedanayaki 
The sage Valmiki is said to have worshipped here. 


Kajukkunram (close to Chengleput) 
Vedagirigvara Penninallalammai 


Kalar (9 miles from Tirutturaippindi) 
Parijatavanegvara Alakesvari 
Durvasatirtha 


The sages Pardsara and Durvasas worshipped here. 


Kallil (22 miles from Madras) 
Sivadnandesvara Anandavalli 


Karkuti (close to Trichy) 
Kalpakanatha Afijanaksi 


Kanrappir (close to Tiruvarur) 
Natutariyappar Matumaiyammai 


Kattuppalli (8 miles from Siyali) 

Aranyasundaresvara Akhilandanayaki 

The gods worshipped here so Indra might be set free from the 
brahmahatya incurred by killing Vrtra. 
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Kattuppalli (16 miles from Tanjore) 
Tiyadtiyappar Saundaranayaki 
Kaveritirtha 


Pallavaniccuram (10 miles from Siyal1) 
Pallavanesvara Saundaranayaki 
Kaveritirtha 


Kali or Srikali Ciyali (11 miles from Chidambaram) 
Brahmapurigvara Tirunilainayaki | 
Brahmatirtha 

Brahma is said to have worshipped Siva in this place. 


Kalatti or Kalahasti (away from Reniguntha) 
Gananatha Jianappinkotal 
Ponmukariyaru Kallalavrksa 

The linga installed here is Vayulinga, one 
lingas. A spider, a snake and an elephant ar 
worshipped Siva in this temple. 


of the pancabhuta- 
e said to have 


Karayil (away from Tiruvarur) 
Kannayiranathesvara Kailainayaki 
Indratirtha 


Kanappar (39 miles from Madura) 
Sundaresgvara Minaksi 
Y anaimatutirtha 


Kanattumullir (18 miles from Chidambaram) 
Patafijalinathesvara Kanarkulali 


Kanir (7 miles from Putalur) 

Semmeninathesvara Sivayoganayaki 

Kollitanadi 

Uma performed tapas in this temple; Siva became manifest in 
the form of Agni and granted her desires. 
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Kilvelur (7 miles from Tiruvarur) 
Aksayalingesvara Vanamulainayaki 
Saravanappoykai Ilantaivrksa 


The images of Indra and Kubera, who worshipped Siva in this 
temple, are installed. 


Kutantaikka4ronam (close to the banks at Kumbhakonam) 
Visvanatha Visalaksi 


Kutantaikkilkkéttam (Kumbhakonam) 


NageSvarasvami Periyanayaki 


Kutamikku (the largest temple of Siva at Kumbhakonam) 
Kumbhesvara Mangalanayaki 
Kaveritirtha Mahamakhatirtha 


Kutavayil (32 miles from Tanjore) 
Konesvara Periyanayaki 


Kurakkukka (close to Tiruppariyalur) 
Kuntalesvara Kuntalanayaki 
Hanuman worshipped Siva here. 


Karankanimuttam (6 miles from Kanchipuram temple) 
Valisvara Iraiyarvalaiyammai 


Kurankatuturai (North) (17 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Kulaivanankisvara Alakucataimutiyammai 
K4veritirtha 


Kurankatuturai (South) (close to Tiruvitaimarutir) 
Apatsahayesvara Pavalakkotiyammai 

Kaveri 

Sugriva is said to have worshipped here. 


Kurukavir (4 miles from Siyali) 
Vellatainatha Kaviyankanniyammai 
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Kurukkai (10 miles from Mayavaram) 
Virattesvar Jnanambika 
Kama, the god of love, was reduced to ashes here. 


Kurralam (Tirunelveli) 

Kurumpalavisgvara Kulalvaymoli 

Citranadi Panasavrksa 

Citrasabha, one of the five sabhas is found here. 


Kitalaiyarrir (14 miles from Vrddhacalam) 
Nerikattunayakar Purikulalambikai 
Manimuktanadi 


Kedara (Himalaya) 
KedareSvara Kedaragauri 7 
Parvati worshipped here and attained the ardhanarisvara form 


Tirukketisvara (Srilanka) 
Ketisvara Gauri 


Palavi 
The demon Malayavan is said to have worshipped here. 


Kaiccinam (close to Tiruvarur) 
Kaiccinanathesvara Velvalaiyamma! 


Indratirtha | 
The Daksinamarti installed here is very prominent. 


Kotimataccenkunrir (Salem District) 
Ardhanarigvara Pakampiriyalammai 


Kotunkunram (57 miles from Madura) 
Ugragirisvara Amrtesvari 


Kottaiyir (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Kotisvara Pantatunayaki 


Konticcuram (3 miles from Nannilam Station) 
Pasupatisvara Santanayaki 
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Kollampitir (close to Nidamangalam) 
BilvavaneSvara Saundarambika 


Kollikkatu (close to Tiruvarur) 

Agnisvara Mrdupadambika 

Agni worshipped in this temple, and Sani is prominently installed 
here as well. 


Gokarna (Karnataka) 
Mahdabalanatha Gokarnanayaki 
Kotitirtha 


Koti-KuJakarkoyil (in the vicinity of Vedaranya) 
Amrtaghatesvara Maiyartatankanni 

The image of Subrahmanya installed here has a single face and 
six hands. 


Kotika (vicinity of Tiruvidaimarutir) 
Trikotisvara Vadivambikai 
K4veritirtha 


Tirukk6ttaru (vicinity of Tiruvaiyyaru) 
Airavatesvara Vandamarpankulali 


Kottir (10 miles from Mannarkuti) 
Koluntisvara Madhuravacanambika 
Vahnivrksa 


. Konamalai (Srilanka) 


Konesvara Matumaiydlammai 


Koyil or Chidambaram 

Tirumtlanatha Umaiyammai 

Sivaganga 

This temple at Chidambaram has the kanakasabha, ie mast 
famous of the five sabhas. In this temple is installed the Gkadsa- 
linga, one of the parcabhitalingas. 
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Kolakka (close to Siyali) 

Saptapurisvara Osaikotuttanayaki 

Kovalir ( 
Viratte$vara Sivanandavalli 

Pennainadi 

The destruction of Andhaka is said to have taken place here. 


Kolampam (close to Narasinganpettai) 
KokileSvara Saundaranayaki 


KGlili (close to Velur) | 
K6lilinathegvara Vantarpinkulalamma! 
Brahmatirtha 

Brahma is said to have worshipped here. 


Cakkirappalli (close to Aiyyampettal) 
Pasupatinayakesvara Alliyankotal 
Kaveritirtha 

Visnu worshipped Siva and obtained cakra 


Cattimuttam (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Saktivanegvara Periyanayaki 
Silatirtha 


Cattamankai (5 miles from Tirunallaru) 
Ayavantisvara Malarkkannammal 


Caykkatu (9 miles from Siyali) 
Cayavanegvara Kuyilunalmoliyamma! 
Kaveritirtha 

The sage Upamanyu worshipped here. 


Cikkal (close to Nagapatanam) | | 
Vennayilingesvara Vénetunkanniyammat 
Tiruccirappalli . 
Tayumanesvara Mattuvarkulalammal 
Kaveri 
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Civapuram (close to Kumbhakonam) 
Sivapuranatha Singaravalli 
Campakavrksa 


Cirukuti (close to Peralam) 
Mangalesvara Mangalanayaki 


Cirremam (close to Tirutturaippiindi) 
Caturvedapurigvara Vedanayaki 


Culiyal (38 miles from Madura) 

Tiruméninathegvara Tunaimdlaiyammai 

Parvati performed tapas with a request to Siva to accept her as 
his wife. 


Cenkattankuti (away from Nannilam) 

Kanapaticcurar Tirukkulanayaki 

Attivrksa 

Ganesa worshipped Siva in order to be cleansed of the sin 
incurred by the destruction of Gajdasura. 


Cemponpalli (near Semponnarkoyil) 
Svamnapurigvara Sugandhavanandyaki 
Indra and Kubera worshipped here. 


Céyjiialir (12 miles from Kumbhakonam) 

Satyagirisvara Sakhidevi 

Manninadi 

Skanda worshipped here before he set out to fight a demon. 


Cerai (away from Kumbhakonam) 
Conneriyappar Jfidnavalli 


Gopuram (8 miles from Kutalur) 
Gopuranatha Gopuranayaki 


Corrutturai (away from Tanjore) 
OtavaneSvara Annapirani 
Kaverinadi 
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Tantalainineri (close to Tirutturaippundi Station) 
Ninerinathesvara Jnanambika 
Visnu in his karmavatara was punished by fire here. 


Tarumapuram (near Karaikkal) 
Yalmirinathesvara Sadamadhurambika 
Brahma and Yama are said to have worshipped here. 


Talaiccenkatu (near Akkir Station) 
Sankarunathesvara Saundaranayaki 


Kaveri-Tirtha — 
Visnu worshipped Siva and obtained the conch Pancajanya. 


Talaiyalankatu (close to Kitavayil) 
Atavallavigvara Tirumatantai 
The demon Muyalakan was directed against the god by the sages 


of Daruvana; Siva subdued the demon and danced upon him. 


Tiruntutévankuti (5 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Karkatakesvara Arumaruntammai 


Tilataippati (close to Peralam Station) 
Muktisvara Porkotiyammat 
Candratirtha 


Tinainakar (in the vicinity of Cudalore) 
Tirundigvara Oppilanayaki 
Konraivrksa 


Turutti (close to Mayavaram) 
VedeSvarar Mukilambikai 
Kaveritirtha 


Turaiyur (5 miles from Panrutti Station) 
Pasupatisvara Pinkotainayaki 
Pennainadi 
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Tenkir (close to Tirunellikka) 

Vellimalainatha Periyanayaki ; 
Laksmi and the navagrahas are said to have worshipped Siva 
in his linga form here. 


Teliccéri (Karaikkal) 
ParvateSvara Saktiyammai 


Tenkutittittai (close to Tanjore) 
Pasupatigvara Ulakanayaki 


Tevir (9 miles from Nagapattinam) 
Tevapurisvara Madhurabhasini 
Kadalivrksa 


Nana (close to Erode) 
Sankhamukhanathegvara Vedarnbika 
Bhavanitirtha 


Nallam (close to Tiruvidaimarutir) 
Umamahesvara Mangalanayaki 


Nallir (near Kumbhakonam) 
Kalyanasundaregvara Kalyanasundari 
Saptasagara-tirtha 


Nallirpperumanam (3 miles from Kollidam) 
Sivalokatyagesa Nangaiyumai 


Nallaru (3 miles from K4araikkal) 

DarbharanyeSsvara Pokamarttapinmulaiyammai 

Nalatirtha 

An image of Sani is installed here. Nala worshipped Siva and 
freed himself from the influence of Kali. 


Naraiyir (away from Kumbhakonam) 
Cittanathesvara Alakambika 
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Nanipalli (8 miles from Mayavaram) 
Narrunaiyappar Parvatarajaputri 


Nannilam (3 miles from Nannilam Station) 
Madhuvanegvara Madhuvananayaki 


Nakéccuram (4 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Campakaranyesvara Kunramulainayaki 
Nakaikkaronam (Nagapattanam Station) 
Adipuranesvara Nilayataksi 

Amravrksa 

Nattiyattankuti (6 miles from Tiruvarir) 
Ratnagirisvara Mangalanayaki 

Naraiyir (11 miles from Chidambaram) 


Saundaregvara Tripurasundari 
The Ganesa installed here ts called Pollappillaiyar. Ganesa 


worship is very popular here. 

Nalar mayanam (10 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Palasavanesa Periyanayaki 

Navalir (away from Viluppuram) 

Navalegvara Saundaranayaki 

Ninriyur 

Mahilaksmisvara Ulakanayaki 

Nidir (close to Mayavaram) 


Cananrttesvara Atikanti 
Makilavrksa 


Nilakkuti (away from Aduturai Station) 
Nilakanthesvara Uma 


Netunkulam (7 miles from Erumpiyar Station) 
Nityasundaregvara Oppilanayaki 
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Neittanam (close to Tiruvaiyaru) 
Neyyatiyappar Balambika 
K4veritirtha 

Nellikka (away from Tiruvarur) 
Amalakesvara Mangalanayaki 


Nelvayil (Sivapuri) (away from Chidambaram) 
Uccinathegvara Kanakambika 


Nelvayil (Aratturai) (3 miles from Pennatakam Station) 
Aratturainatha Anandanayaki 
Vellarutirtha 


Nelvennai (4 miles from Uluntuppettai Station) 
Vennaiyappar Nilamalarkkannammai 

Nelveli (Tinneveli) 

Nellaiyappar Kantimati 

Tambrapari 

In this temple is found the tamrasabhd, one of the five sabhas. 
Patticcuram (4 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Pattisvara Paivalainayaki 

Jnanatirtha Vahnivrksa 

Pantanainallir (6 miles from Tiruvidaimarutir) 
Pasupati§gvara Kampanatoli 

Payaryir (10 miles from Tiruvarir) 
Payarri§vara K4viyankanni 

Parankunru (4 miles from Madura) 
Parangirinathesvara Avutainayaki 
Saravanatirtha 

Paraytturai (away from Trichy) 


Paraytturainatha Ponmayilambika 
Kaveri 


Indra, Kubera and the seven sages are said to have worshipped here. 
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185. Paritiniyamam (away from Tanjore) 
Paritiyappesvara Mangalanayaki 
Stryatirtha 


186. Paruppatam (Srigaila) (North India) 
Parvatesvara Parvatanayaki 


187. Palanam (close to Tiruvalyyaru) 
Apatsahayesvara Periyanayaki 
Kaveri 





188. Paluvir (10 miles from Tiruvaiyyaru) 
Vatamilanathesvara Aruntavanayaki 
Kollidanadi 


189. Palaiyarai (away from Pattisvaram) 
Somesvara Gauri 
Somatirtha 


190. Palliyinmukkifal (3 miles from Tiruvarur) 
Mukkonanathesvara Maimmevukanni 


191. Pariyaliir (away from Mayavaram) 
Virattesvara Ilankotiyammal 
The destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice took place here. 


192. Panankattir (away from Kanchipuram) 
Panankattigvara Amrtavalli 
Panaivrksa 


193. Panantal (10 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Sataiyappesvara Periyanayaki 


194. Panaiyir (away from Tiruvarur) 
Saundaryanatha Maimmevukanni 


195. Paciir (31 miles from Madras) 
Pacirnathesvara Pasupatinayaki 
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Paccilacciramam (away from Tiruvanaikka) 
Marrarivarata Balasaundari 
Vannivrksa 


Pandikkotumuti 
Makutesvara Tripurasundari 
Kaveri Vannivrksa 


Pataleccura (close to Rajamannar Station) 

Sarpapurigvara Amrtanayaki 

Sage Dhananjaya worshipped here; the image is endowed with 
two faces. 


Patirippuliyir (away from Cuddalore) 
PataleSvara Periyanayaki 
Ketilanadi Patirivrksa 


Pampuram (close to Peralam) 
Pampuresvara Vandarpinkulali 
Vannivrksa 


Nagaraja is said to have worshipped here. 


Palaitturai (close to Kumbhakonam) 

Palaivananathesvara Tavalennakai 

Kaveri 

Siva tore the skin from a tiger which had been sent against him 
by the sages of Daruvana. 


Parrurai (5 miles from Tiruvanaikka) 
Milanathesvara Mekhalambika 


Pukalir (4 miles from Nannilam Station) 

Agnisvara Karuntalkulali 

Agnitirtha Punnaivrksa 

The image of Candrasekhara installed in this temple is a great 
attraction. 
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Pukalir (close to 204) 
Vardhamanesvara Karuntalkulali 
Agnitirtha Punnaivrksa 


Puttiir (38 miles from Madura) 

Puttirigvara Sivakami 

Sitalitirtha Konraivrksa 

Bhairava is particularly worshipped here. The temple has 


assigned a separate shrine for Visnu. 


Pullamankai (Pasupati Station) 

Pasgupatinathesvara Alliyankotal 

K4verinadi 

The temple is associated with the Puranic. episode of Siva 


drinking the poison. 


Pullirukkuvélir (close to Vaittisvaran Koyil Station) 
Vaidyanathesvara Taiyalnayaki 

Vernbuvrksa Siddhamrtatirtha 

Purampayam (6 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Saksinathesgvara Iksuvani 


Vahnivrksa 1 
The images of Daksinamarti and Ganesa are famous in this 


temple. 

Puravarpanamkattar (5 miles from Viluppuram) 
Netroddharana Satyambika 

Talavrksa 

Punavayil (30 miles from Arantanki) 
Palampatinathegvara Periyanayaki 

Punnaivrksa 

Punkir (5 miles from Pattisvaran Koyil) 


Sivalokanatha Sokkanayaki 
Pungavrksa 
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Punturutti (2 miles from Tirukkandiyir) 
Puspanathesvara Alakalamarntanayaki 


Puvanam (12 miles from Madura) 
PuvananatheSsvara Minnanaiyalammai 
Vaikainadi Palavrksa 


Puvanir (close to Nidamangalam) 
Puspavanesvara Rajarajesvari 


Pennatakam (Pennatakam Station) 
Cutarkkoluntisvara Katantainayaki 


Perumpuliyir (close to Tiruvaiyaru) 
Vyaghrapurisvara Saundaranayaki 

K4averi 

Vyaghrapdda is said to have worshipped in this temple. 
Peruvélir (close to Tiruvarir) 

Piriya-isvara Minnanaiyal 

Pénuperunturai (7 miles from Kumbhakonam) 


PranaveSvara Mangalanayaki 


Péreyil (close to Kulikkarai) 
Jagatisvara Jagannayaki 
Agnitirtha 


Painnili (away from Trichy) 
Nilakanthesvara Visalaksi 
Kalvalai 


Mangalakkuti (close to Tiruvidaimarutar) 


_ Pranavaradesvara Mangalanayaki 


K4averi | 
Kali, Sirya, Visnu, Brahma and Agastya are said to have 
worshipped at this temple. 
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. Mananderi (away from Mayavaram) 


Arulvallanayakesvara Yalinmeymoliyammai 


_ Mannippatikkarai 6 miles from VaittiSvaran 


Nilakanthesvara Amrtakaravalli 

Drinking the poison is also believed to have taken place at this 
temple. 

Mayilatuturai (close to Mayavaram) 

Mayiranathesvara Abhayambika 

Kaveri 

Ganesa is prominently installed here and he goes by the name 
Mukkurunipillaiyar. The Daksinamiarti installed here is a great 
attraction. 

Mayilappir (Madras) 

Kapaligvara Kalpakavalli 

Punnagavrksa 

The festival of the Nayanmars 1s celebrated here in a grand 
scale every year. 

Mayentirappalli (away from Chidambaram) 

Tiruméniyalakar Vadivambikai 

Stirya, Candra, Brahma and Indra are said to have worshipped 


here. 


Marukal (7 miles from Nannilam Station) 
Manikkavannesvara Vantarkulalammai 


Malapati (away from Tiruvaiyaru) 
Vajrastarhbhesgvara Alakammai 
Kollidanadi Panaivrksa 
Visnu and Indra are said to 
wedding is annually commemorated here as well. A stone image 


of Somaskanda is installed here. 


Maraikkatu (Vedaranyam Station) 
Vedaranyesgvara Yalaippalittamoli 


have worshipped here. Nandin’s 
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Makaral (10 miles from Kanchipuram) 
Akattisvara Tribhuvanesvari 
Indra is said to have worshipped here. 


Manikuli (3 miles from Tirupattinppuliyir) 

Manikkavarada Manikkavalli 

Kétilnadi 

Visnu as Vamana is said to have worshipped Siva here. The 
curtain of this temple is never removed. 


Manturai (close to Trichy) 
Amravanegvara Alakambika 
Amravrksa 


Marperu (close to Kanchipuram) 

Manikanthesvara Anjanaksi 

Palaru Bilvavrksa 

In this temple Visnu is said to have plucked his eye and offered 
it to Siva in place of a lotus. He obtained a cakra from Siva. The 
Nandin of this temple is depicted in a standing pose. 


Miyaccir (close to Peralam) 

Muyarcinathesvara Saundaranayaki 

Stryapuskarani Bilvavrksa 

Siva and Uma in this temple are depicted as mounted on an 
elephant. Surya is said to have worshipped here. 


Miaccur (Ilankoyil) (close to No. 234 above) 
Bhuvanesvara Mekhalambika 


undisvaram (close to Tiruvennainallur) 
Sivalokanatha Saundaryanayaki 
Brahma and Indra are said to have worshipped here. 


Mutukunram (Vrddhacalam) (Vrddhacalam Station) . 
Vrddhacalesvara Periyanayaki 
Manimuktanadi Vahnivrksa 
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238. Murukanpunti (away from Erode) 
Murukanathesvara Muyankupinmulal 


239. Mullaivayil (North) (away from Madras) 
Masilamanisvara Kotiyitainayaki 





240. Mullaivayil (South) (9 miles from Siyali) 
Mullaivananatha Kotiyitaiyammai 


241. Mukkigvara (away from Trichy) 
Paficavamesvara Kantunati 


242. Vakkarai (7 miles from Maiyilam) 
- -Cand@ragekhara Vadivarnbikai 
; Siva is depicted here with three faces, the first for Candra, the 
_ second for Brahma and the third for Visnu. Visnu also has a | 


: Shrine assigned to him. | 


243. Vatukar (12 miles from Putucceri) 

- VatukeSvara Vatuvakirkkanni 
? Bhairava as Vatuka is worshipped in this temple. 
244. Valaficuji away (from Kumbhakonam) 


Kalpakanathesvara Periyandyaki 
Special significance ts attached to Gan 





esa installed here. 


245. Valarapuram (8 miles from Siyali) | 
Valarhpurinatha Vatuvakirkkanni . 
Visnu worshipped here and obtained a conch from Siva. 


246. Valitayam (Madras) 
Valitayanatha Tayammai 


247. Valivalam (6 miles from Tiruvarur) 
Manattunainatha Malaiyankanniyammal 
Punnaivrksa 
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Vallam 
Vallanatha Vallambikai 
The Navagrahas are worshipped here. 


Vanniyir (2 miles from Tiruvilimilalai) 
Agnisvara Parvati 
Agnitirtha 


Vaficiyam (11 miles from Tiruvarur) 

Vancilingesvara 

Guptagangatirtha 

Visnu worshipped here, and as a consequence reunited with 
Laksmi. Yama also is assigned a shrine in this temple. 


Vatpokki (6 miles from Kulittalai) 
Ratnagiriga Curumparkulali 
Kaveritirtha Veppavrksa 


Vaymir (15 miles from Tiruvarur) 
Vaymiranatha Palinunanmoli 
Eight images of Bhairava are believed to have originally been 


- InStalled here, but only seven can be found. 
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VaJolipurrir (5 miles from Vaittigvaran Koyil) 
Manikkavanar Vantarpinkulali 


Vanmiyir (3 miles from Mayilapur) 

Amrtesvara Sokkanayaki 

Valmiki is said to have worsh ipped here. Valmiki ts also installed 
in this temple. 


Vicayamankai (10 miles from Kumbhakonam) 
Vijayanatha Mangainayaki 
Ayjunatirtha 


Viyalir (close to Kumbhakonam) 
PurataneSvara Saundaranayaki 
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USiravaneSvara/ Vamsabhujambika 

Kaveritirtha 

Vilamar (away from Tiruvarir) 

Patafijalimanohara Yalinumenmoli 

Agnitirtha 

The images of Patanjali and Vyaghrapada are depicted here as 
engaged in the worship of Siva. 


Virkuti (close to Tiruvarir) 
Virattanesvara Elavirkulali ia 
The demon Jhalandhara is-said to have been destroyed here. 


Virkkélam (6 miles from Katampattur Station) 

Tripurantaka Tripurantaki_ 

Siva is depicted here as wielding a bow, and is shown as being 
ready to set out for the destruction of the three cities. 


Vilimilalai (away from Mayavaram) 
Netrarpanesgvara Sundarakucambika 
Visnutirtha Bilvavrksa 


Vencamakkital (close to Karuvur) 
Vikrtanathesvara Vikrtanayaki 


Venkatu (7 miles from Siyali) 

Svetdaranyesvara Brahmavidyanayaki 

Somastryagnitirtha 

The images of Virabhadra, Nataraja and Kali are great attrac- 


tions in this temple. 


Venturai (close to Tanjore) 

Venturainatha Venetunkanniyammai 

Bhrngi, who is noted for the hatred he had for Uma, assumed 
the form of a bee and pierced through the middle of the Ardhanari 
and completed the circumambulation of Siva avoiding thereby 
the circumambulation of Uma. 
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Venniyur 
Iksupurisvara Alakiyanayaki 
Nandyavarttavrksa 


Vennainallir (close to the station) 
Krpapurisvara Mangalambika 
Pennainadi 

Venpakkam (35 miles from Madras) * 


Tyagesvara Minnaloliyammai 
[lantaivrksa 


Vetkalam (2 miles from Chidambaram) eh 
Pasupatisvara Nallainayaki | 


It is here Siva is believed to have granted the Pasupata weapen 
to Arjuna. be is - ar 


Véttakkuti (6 miles from Karaikkal) 
Tiruméniyalakar Santanayaki 
Siva appeared before Arjuna in the ‘form of a huitter, © 


Véetikuti (away from Tanjore) 
Vedapurisvara Mangayarkkaraci_  y 


Velvikkuti (away from Mayavaram) 
Kalyanasundaresvara Parimalasundaranayaki 


Verkatu (away from Madras) 
Vedapurisvara Verkanniyammai 


VaikanmatakkGyil (close to Aduturai Station) te 
Vaikanatha Vaikalambika 


Vaikavir (away from Kumbhakonam) ~ 

Bilvavanegvara Sarvajanaraksaki _ 

Yamatirtha Bilvavrksa 

Siva became manifest to the hunter who had mounted.a bilva 
tree out of fear of a tiger which was chasing him. This episode 
is connected with the Sivaratri vrata. 
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Temples Dedicated to Ganesa 


Special name given to Ganesa 


Alakiyavinayakar 
Antapillaiyar 
Ativinayakar 
Uccippillaiyar 
Kankaikkanapati 
Katukkayppillaiyar 
Karukkativinayakar 
Kallavaranappillaiyar 
Karppakkappillaiyar 

. Kappitupillaiyar . 

Kaikattivinayakar 

. Kotivinayakar 

. Cintamanikanapati 

. Sundarakanapati 

. Citvanappillaiyar 

. Cevicayttavinayakar 

. Comavinayakar 

. Talamtlavinayakar 

. Tunaiyiruntavinadyakar 

. Nakaparanavinayakar 

. Nirttanavinadyakar 

. Patikkacuvinayakar 

. Patitturaivinadyakar 

. Piralayankattavinayakar 

. Poyyavinayakar 

. Pollappillaiyar 

. Mavatippillaiyar 

. Marruraittapillaiyar 


CH NAWRWN o 
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Temple 


Tiruvavadutural 
Naraiyurcitticcuram 
Tiruvalyaru 

Tiruccirappalli 
Kutantaikkilkottam 
Tirukkarayil 

Tirukkaccir 

Tirukkatavir 

Katikkulam, Tirukkarukavur 
Tirumurukanpindi 


_ Tirunattiyattan kuti 


Kottaiyir 


_ Tirumaraikkatu 
~ Kilvelir, Tirumalapati 


Tiruvucattanam 
Anpilalantural 
Tirunallaru 
Tirukkaccir 
Tiruppanaiyir 
Nakaikkadronam 
Innampar 
Tiruvililimilalai 
Tiruvitaimarutir 
Tiruppurampayam 
Tirumakaral 
Tirundraiyor 
Nakaikkdronam 
Tiruvarir 
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29. Mukkurunippillaiyar Alavay, Koyil, Mayiram 
30. Veracittivinayakar Tiruvallam 

31. Valarhpurivinayakar Tirukkalar 

32. Vatapikanapati Tiruppukalir 

33. Virakattivindyakar Tirumaraikkatu 

34. Vellaivinayakar Tiruvalaficuli 

35. Vétappillaiyar Tiruvétikuti 


Temples dedicated to Karttikeya 





Temples Location 

1. Tiruttanikai Cittar 

2. Tiruvénkatam Cittir 

3. Vallimalai Cittar 

4. Vellikaram Cittar 

5. Virificipuram North Arcot 
6. Kacci Kumarakottam Chengelput 
7. Taccir (Andalkuppam) Chengelput 
8. K6tainakar (Vallakk6ttai) Chengelput 
9. Tirupporir Chengelput 
10. Uttaramérar Chengelput 
Il. Séyar (Ceyyar) Chengelput 
12. Pérainakar (Perurhperu) Chengelput 
13. Mayilam South Arcot 
14. Vaittisvaran Koyil Tanjore 

15. Tiruvitaikkali Tanjore 

16. Kantankuti Tanjore 

17. Cikkal Tanjore 

18. Ettikkuti Kilvelur 
19. Enkan Tirumatikunram 
20 


. Svamimalai Kumbhakonam 
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. Vayalir 

. Viralimalai 

. Tiruccenk6tu 

. Cennimalai 

. Marutamalai 

. Kankeyam Pattali, Sivamalai 
. Tirupparankunram 

. Palamutircélai 


(Kallalakarkovil) 
Palani 
Kunrakkuti 
Kotunkunram 
Kotumalir 
Kalukumalai 
lafici 

Tirumalai 
Valliytir 
Tiruccentir 


Tiruccirappalli 
Tiruccirappalli 
Célma 
Koyamuttur 
Koyamuttur 
Koyamuttir 
Madurai 
Madurai 


Palani 

Karaikkuti 
Ramanathapuram 
Ramanathapuram 
Tirunelvéli 

Tenkaci, Tirunelvéli 
Tirunelvéli, Ténkaci 
Tirunelvéli 
Tirunelvéli 


Temples in which the Goddess 
is prominently installed and worshipped 


Place 


OP NAAR WN 


Tiru Anaikka 

Kajfici 

Tiruvannamalai 
Avinaci 

Tiru Amattir 

Tiru Arur 

Tiru Alavay (Madurai) 
Tiru Aiyaru 
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Name of the goddess 
Akhilandesvari 
Kamaksi 
Unnamulai 
Karunambikai 
Muktambika 
Kamalambikai 
Minaksi 
Dharmasamvardhani 
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9. Tixuvorriysir 

. Thrukkalukkynram « § 
. Treuksilatti | 

. Kutamikku 

. Kurralam 

14. 
. Tirunallaru 

. Nakai 

. Tirunelvéli 

. Tiruppatirippuliyar 
. Pullirukkuvélur 

. Tirumataikkatu: 

. Tirumuljaivayil - 


Tiruccirappalli 


‘ 
~ 


Vadivutalyammal 
Tripurasundari 
Jnanapptnkotai 
Mangalanayaki 
Kulalvaymoli Amma 
Mattuvarkulaliyammai 
Pékamartapinmulailyammai 
Nilayataksi 
Kantimatiyammai 


-Perityanayaki 
- Taiyalnayaki 

- Y alaippalittamoliyammai 
| Kotiyitainayaki 


: ‘ : . ¥ z 
Temples of Siva in which a glee is atehpanl to Visnu 


ae 3 


Temple 


* Special name of Visnu 


“~ Installed therein 


Tiruvottur | 
Kacciékampam 
Kotimataccepkunrir _— 
Koyil {Ctridambaram) oo. 
Sikkal | 
Tirunaia f 8 ot 
Tirundvalir 

Tirunelvélt 


Sen a Pe eS 


. Tiruppalanam 
10. Pandikkotamutt 
IT. Tirupputtir 

12. Tiruvakkarai 
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| | - Adikecavapperumal 
_ Niladttundapperumal 


Adikesavapperumal 


- Govindarajapperumal 


Kolavamanapperumal 
Adikegavapperumal 
Varadaraj apperumal 
Nellai K6vindar 
Nellaikovindar 
Aranganatar 
Aranganatar 
Aranganatar 
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A few temples with images of Siva and his ancillary gods 
_ which have Puranic significance | 


| Images 


Andhakdsurasamharamtrti 

Arjuna 

Ardhanarigvara-vigraha 

Indra 

Kélasamharamurti 

Kali (installed and worshipped 
_ with great significance) 


Kubera_ 


» Sani 


- 


Candrasekhara : 


. Sivakami (silavigraha) t 


Somiskandamirti (Silavigraha) 
* Daksinamiarti (standing pose) 


Durga | 


Location 


Tirukkovalir 
Tiruvétkalam 
Kutantaikkilkkottam 
Kilvélir 
Tirukkatavir 
Ambarmakalam 


* Tiru dlamkatu 


- Tiruvakkarai 


Kilvelar 
-Kollikkatu 


Tirunallaru | 
“Tiruppukalir 


Appantr, Kaiijanir, 
Tirupputtir, Tiruppivanam 


: Tirumajapati 


Nataraja (this image as a rule is ins- 


falled in all temples. Yet the 


: temples mentioned here are cele- 
_ brated for the great significance 
- > of each Nataraja image installed) 


3 


, , ; 
? rn 


é Nataraja (silavigraha) 


Tiruneyttanam 
Vétaranyam 
Tiruvalankatu. i 
Tiruvalavay (Madura) ° 
Tirukkalar 7 
Kupralamn 
‘Chidatnbaram - 
Tirunallam 


, 


Tirunelvéli 
- Tirumurukanptindi 


| Tiruvenkatu 
' Tirippiivanam 
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Kaficantir 
Tirupputtir 
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Nandikesvara (standing pose) 
Nagaraja 

Parasurama 

Yama 

Valmiki 

Bhairava 


Tirumalpperu 
Tiruppampuram 
Tiruppaluvar 
Tiruvanciyam 
Tiruvanmiyur 
Tirupputtir 


Temples of Siva in the South 
which present the ancillary gods 
as engaged in the act of worshipping Siva 


Ancillary gods 
Ganega 


Karttikeya 


Uma 


Location of temple 


Kaccianékatankappatam 
Katikkulam | 
Tiruccenkattankut! | 
Tirukkatampantural 
Kilvélir 

Séynallir 
Pullirukkuvélir 
Pénuperuntural 
Tirumurukanpinti 
Vatatirumullaivayil 
Erukkattarhpuliyor 
Tiruvannamalai 
Anékatankapatam 
Tiruvanaikka 
Kacciékampam 
Tirukkanir 
Kutantaikkar6nam 
Tirukkétaram 
Tiruccattimuttam 
Turcculiyal 
Pénuperunturai 
Mayiladuturai 





Visnu 


Brahma 
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Avalivanallir 
Tiruerumpir 
Tiruvetakam 
Kaccir 
Cakrappalli 
Sivapuram 
Talaiccankatu 
Tirunelvéli 
Tirumangalakkuti 
Tirumalapati 
Tirumanikuli 
Tirumalpperu 
Tiruvakkarai 
Tiruvalampuram 
Tiruvaficiyam 
Valolipurrir 
Tiruvilimilalai 
Anpilalanturai 
Tiruverumpir 
Kancanir 
Kataimuti 
Tirukkarukkuti 
Ssikali 

Tirukkolili 
Tiruccirrémam 
Tarumapuram 
Tirunellikka 
Tirunelvéli 
Tiruppivanam 
Pénuperunturai 
Tirumangalakkuti 
Mayéndirapalli 
Tirumunticcuram 
Tirumtkkiccuram 
Tiruvakkarai 
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The eight guardians of the world / 
- Indra ; : .  Tiruvaluntir 
Indranilaparuppatam 
Tiruvalyaru 
Kaccinerikkaraikkatu 
Tirukkatamptr 
Kannarkoyil 
Karuppanyalir 
Karuvili 
KAlatti 
, | Karayil 
7. * to - ‘ Kilvélir - 
sd fe 8 Kaiccinam | 
7 7 Semponpalli — a 
Timiccorrutturai 
- pr Tévir | 
a Tirunidir 
Tifupparaytturai © 
Tiruppinturutti 
Mayéntirappalli 
Tfrumalapati 
Tirumakarai 
Tirumundiccuram 
Tirumullaivayil 
Tiruvalaficull 
Vatpokki 
Tiruvenkatu 
Agni ' : . Kaficanir 
Kollikkatu 
Tiruppukalir 
Tiruvanniyir 
Yama . Tarumapuram 
Varuna ; . Anniyir 
Tirunilakkuti 
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Vayu . . . _ Tiruvatpokki 
Kubera _ Kaccianékatankapatam 
Kilvélir 
Tiruccemponpalli | 
Tevir | 
Tirunana | 
Tirupparayttural 
The Navagrahas 
The Navagrahas_. .. 4 _ Tiruttenkiir . 
|  Tirivallam © . 
‘Anékatankapatam «, "0g 
_ At€mai > * . a ‘ 
Kutantaikiiliikottam «| . eo 
Tjruaodeputiaral. 4° 2 
Tirutrayat ¢ 
: Nannfam 4% Bw. oe 
amare Ll ra a 
Tirunellikka 
Paritinityamam 
Pullirukkuvélir 
Puravar 
Panankattir 
Tirumankalakkuti 
Mayéntirappalli 
Tirumalapati 
Tirumakaral 
Tirumiyaccur 
Tirumunticcuram 
Valivalam 
Tiruvatpokki 
Tiruvaymur 
Candra , _ Anekatankapatam 





Sirya 


ne 
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Angaraka (Kuja) 
Guru (Brhaspati) 


Sukra 


Bhairava 
Kali 


Nandideva 
Vedas 


Madana 
Varuna 
Rama 


Karukavir 
Tilataippati 
Tirunakeccuram 
Tirunitir 
Palaiyarai 
Mayéntirappalli 
Tirumélperu 
Tiruvakkarai 
Cirukudi 
Tenkutittittai 
Tiruvalitayam 
Tirunavalir 


Other gods 


Vatukir 
Ambarmakaélam 
Tirunidir 
Tirumangalakkudi 
Miyaccur 
Ilankovil 
Tirupparupatam 
Tiruvaluntur 
Tiruccirremam 
Tirumaraikkatu 
Tiruvetikuti 
Tiruvérkatu 
Tirumananjeri 
Tiruvatanai 
Ramandadiccuram 
Ramesvaram 
Tiruvucattanam 
Karukkudi 
Kalatti 
Patticcuram 


ParaSurama . 


Laksmana 


Pandavas 
Bhima 


Arjuna 


Kara 
Jalandhara 
Trisira 
Vakrasura 


ein ‘Temples in South India 


& @ 


Tiruvancaikkalam 
Tiruvusattanam 
Kurankukka 
Vatakurangatutural 
Tiruvalitayam 
Araiyaninallir 
Kolili 
Tirutturalyur 
Valolipurrur 
Vijayamangal 
Tiruvéttakuti 


Asuras 


Karkuti 
Onakantantali 
Tirucirappalli 
Tiruvakkarai 


eo & & 
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APPENDIX 7 


CONSTRUCTION OF IMAGES 


While constructing any image, the silpin or sculptor must adhere 
to the various details of measurements etc. prescribed in the rele- 
vant texts. The silpin employs two measurements — one is arigula 
and the other is td/a. The length of the face is called tala. One twelfth 
of a tala is one angula. Angula are of four kinds: berdrgula, 
mandngula, matraéngula and dehalabdhangula. Berdngula is 
measured in terms of the finger of the image. Mandrigula is the 
angula as it is normally understood (i.e. 1/12" of a tala). The 
matrangula is the measure of the finger of the yajamdna who commi- 
ssioned the image. The dehalabdhangula is 1/124", 1/120" or 1/ 
116" of the full height of the image under construction. We give 


below three tables giving the details of the measurements of the 
talas with which the images are constructed. 


§ w 


Pi Ping. % a z be 
J > >. * 
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Dasatdla and its detailed measurements 
(The numbers indicate the angulas) 


Parts of the body 


The usnisa 

Hair (kesa) 

Face 

Chin to throat 

Neck 

From neck to chest 
From chest to navel 
From navel to medhra 
From medhra to thigh 
Kneecap 

Jangha 

Jangha to pada 


Uttama Madhyama Adhama 
l l l 
3 3 3 
13 13 12,5 
1/2 - - 
4 4 4 
13.5 13 | By Be 
13.5 13 ye 
13.5 13 “225 
27 26 25 
4 4 4 
ZT 26 25 
4 4 4 


Navatala, details of measurements 


Parts of the body 
Crown 

Hair 

Face 

Neck 

Up to the chest 
Up to the navel 
Up to the medhra 
Thigh 

Knee 

Leg 

Feet 


Uttama Madhyama Adhama 
1 
3 3 
12 12 
4 3 
12 12 
12 12 
12 12 
24 24 
4 3 
24 24 
4 3 
ieeeatie pia ie 
112 108 
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Pancatdla and its measurements 








Parts of the body Uttama Madhyama Adhama 
Crown - l 

Hair 3 2 

Face 12 fi 

Neck 2 9 

From neck to chest 11 8 

Up to navel 12 9 

Up to medhra 6 z 

Thigh 6 10 

Knee 3 2 

Leg 6 10 

Feet 3 y) 

64 60 56 
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The following scheme is generally adhered to for determining 
the ta/a for the image in question: 


Uttamadasatdla 


Madhyamadasatala 


Adhamadasatdla 


Astadala 
Saptatala 
Sasthatala 
Pancatdla 
Caturthatdla 








Construction of |mages 


Sabhapati 
Rudra 

Visnu 

Kankala 
Daksinamirti 
Laksminarayana 
Varahamirti 
Brahma 
Narasimha 
Rama 

Gopala 
ParaSurama 
Bhadrakali 
Durga 

Laksmi 
Bhiidevi 
Sanmukha 
I$vari 
Subrahmanya 
Sirya 

Indra 

Candra 

Adityas (twelve) 
Rudras (eleven) 
Vasus (eight) 
Saktis of various gods 
Vetala 

Preta 

Vindyaka, Krsna 


Vamana 
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The Poses of the Hands 


The hands of the image are shown in various poses. The following 
are a few of the fairly important poses: 


Varada-hasta The fingers of the left hand point downwards. 
This hasta indicates the fact that the deity concer- 
ned is ready to bestow boons on the devotees. 

Abhaya-hasta The fingers of the right hand point upwards. 

Kataka-hasta In this pose the fingers of the right hand are folded 
into a loose fist, and the half-folded fingers point 
upwards. The goddess is invariably portrayed 
with her hand in this pose. 

Lola-hasta The fingers of the left hand of the image of the 
goddess in the standing pose are represented in 
this pose. 

Gaja-hasta The left hand of Nataraja is shown in this pose, 
which bears a resemblance to the trunk of an 
elephant. 

Ardhacandra-hasta This is the position in which the hand of Nataraja 
which carries fire is depicted. 

Damaru-hasta This is the pose of the hand that carries the drum 

, (also for Nataraja) 

simhakarna-hasta This is a hand carrying a lotus. The goddess is 
always presented in this pose. 

Tripataka-hasta A hand wielding a weapon is generally depicted 
in this pose. The two fingers which are featured 
8ripping the weapon bear a resemblance to 
Pataka. This is displayed in the representations 
of Candragekhara and Subrahmanya. 


ta This resembles the kataka-hasta, but the fore- 
saci-has 
finger points straight upwards. 
Anja! j-hasta The palms are joined together with the forefingers 


pointing upwards. Devotees are shown in this pose. 
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APPENDIX 8 


SAIVA TIRTHAS 


Below is given a list of tirthas connected with Siva and his 
ancillary deities Sakti, Ganesa and Karttikeya. The tirthas in this list 
are arranged in alphabetical order, and their occurrences in the Epics 
and the Purdnas are indicated. It will be seen that the tirthas have 
derived their names from their geographical location or from the gods 


with whom they are specially associated. 
The Skanda Purana and the Padma Purana, particularly the 
da considerable part of their texts to descriptions 


former, have devote 
s more to their 


of the tirthas. Other Puranas confine themselve 
to any detailed description. The Skanda 


enumeration rather than 
r each of 


Purana, on the other hand, actually devotes one chapter fo 


the various firthas. 
It may be pointed out here that the list of tirthas presented by 


PV. Kane in his History of Dharmasastra 1s (in the words of the 
author) “comprehensive enough and far longer and more informative 
than any list of tirthas presented by any scholar so far.” In a sense, 
however, that list of tirthas is incomplete, because the compiler has 
not paid sufficient attention to the Skanda Purana, which is especially 
concerned with Siva. In this regard Kane observes: “The Skanda 
Purana has been a source of great trouble and labour. Owing to the 
limited time at my disposal, I have not been able to digest thoroughly 
the ninety thousand odd verses of that Purana, though I have very 
carefully gone into the Kast and some other Khandas.” * An attempt 
has been made in this appendix to rectify that deficiency, at least to 


‘Kane, History of Dharmasastra, vol. IV, p. 724. 
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some extent, by including in this list most of the tirthas mentioned in 
that Purana. The chapters of the Skanda Purana relating to the tirthas 
are only informative to a limited extent. No doubt, they give detailed 
accounts of the tirthas and their glories, but they lack in other 
information which would help in the identification of these tirthas. 
Of course, in the matter of the correct identification of the various 
tirthas, one would do well to heed the following observation made 
by Kane: “Many of the doubts and difficulties about the identification 
of the firthas can, if at all, be solved only by means of actual journeys 
to various places and investigations on the spot. That is a task which 
would require for its accomplishment a team of workers. A single 
individual can hardly attempt such a task with his own resources.” 5 


1. A List of the Tirthas Connected with Siva 


ABHAYESVARA Skanda P., V.1.37: V.2.48. 

ACALESVARA Linga P., 1.92.165; Skanda P., VI.13: 
VII.3.4-7. 

ADITYESVARA Matsya P., 191.5; Padma P, 1.18.5: 
Skanda P., V.3.153; VII.1.43. 

AGARESVARA Matsya P., 190.9. 

AGASTYA MBh, 111.118.4. 

AGASTYESVARA Matsya P., 191.5; Padma P, 1.18.16: 
Skanda P., V.1.20; V.1.35; V.2.1; V.3.64. 

AGHORESVARA Skanda P., VII.1.92. 

AGNIPALESVARA Padma P.,, V1.134.26. 

AHALYATIRTHA Karma P,, 11.41.43; Matsya P., 191.90-92. 
Padma P., 1.18.84. 

AHILYESVARA Skanda P., V.3.136; VI.208. 

AIRANDITIRTHA Matsya P,, 191.41. 

AJAPALESVARA Skanda P., V1.95. 

AJIGARTESVARA Skanda P,, VII.1.191. 


° Kane, op.cit., p. 727. 
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AJOGANDHESVARA 
AKHANDESVARA 
AKRURESVARA 
AKSAMALESVARA 
ALIKESVARA 
AMALESVARA 
AMARAKANTHA 
AMARAKANTHAKA 


AMARESVARA 


AMATAKESVARA 
ANKURESVARA 
AMRATAKESVARA 
AMRTAKESVARA 
AMRTESVARA 
AMRTODBHAVA 
ANADIKALPESVARA 
ANANDABHAIRAVA 
ANANDESVARA 
ANANGESVARA 
ANARAKESVARA 
ANARAKA 
ANARTAKESVARA 
ANARTESVARA 
ANGARAKESVARA 
ANGARESVARA 
ANGIRASA 
ANILESVARA 


ANGAPADA 
ANKUSESVARA 


© ion Tirthas 


Skanda P, VII.1.294. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.68. 

Skanda P.,, V.2.39. 

Skanda P, VII.1.129. 

Skanda P.,, V.3.225. 

Skanda P, V.3.213. 

Skanda P., IV.2.74. 

Kurma P, 11.40.36; Matsya P, 188.79; 
188.84-87. Padma P, 1.15.68-69. 

Linga P., 1.92.151; Matsya F, 188.93; 
Skanda P., V.3.28; VI.145 and 146; 
VII.1.194. 

Padma P, 1.33.33. 

Skanda P.,, V.3.168. 

Matsya P, 22.51; 181.28. 

Matsya P., 190. 5. 

Skanda P, IV.2.94. 

Skanda P., V.1.51. 

Skanda P., V.1.20. 

Skanda P., V. 1.68. 

Skanda P,, V.1.31; V.2.33; V.3.65. 
Skanda P,, VII.1.158. 

Skanda P,, V.2.27; V.3.159; VIL1.225: 
MBA, III.81.149. 

Skanda P,, V1.65. 

Skanda P, Vil.1.151. 

Karma P., 1.41.7; Skanda P, V.2.43; 


VII.1.45. 
Matsya P., 190.9; Padma P,, 1.17.6. 


1.18.56. 
Kurma P, Ul. 41.31-33; Padma P,, 1.18.50. 


Skanda P, VII.1.109. 
Skanda P, V.1.27. 
Matsya P, 194.1. 
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APASARESVARA 

APSARESA 
ARGHYESVARA 
ARUNADITYA 
ARUNESVARA 
ASALINGA 
ASTAKULESVARA 
ASTASASTITIRTHA 
ASVATTHATIRTHA 
ASVINESVARA 
ATESVARA 
AVANTI 


AVIMUKTA 


AVIMUKTESVARA 


AVIYUKTESVARA 
BADAVESVARA 


BAHUSVARNESVARA 
BALABHADRESVARA 


BALAKESVARA 
BALAPENDRA 
BALASAKHYA 
BALESVARA 
BANATIRTHA 
BHADRATIRTHA 


Skanda P., V.2.17. 

Matsya P, 194.16. 

Skanda P., ViI.1.66. 

Skanda P., 1V.2.51. 

Skanda P., V. 2.76. 

Lined P., 192.148. 

Skanda P., V1.1.162. 

Skanda P., V1. 108. 

Karma P, 11.35.38; Vamana P., 36.40. 
Skanda P,, Vil. 1.164. 

Skanda P., V1. 128. 

Agni P., 109.24; Brahma P., 43.24; 
Brahmanda P,, 11.16.29; Matsya P., 114.24; 
Narada P., 11.78; Skanda P., V.1.42: 
Vamana P,, 45.98: 

Agni P., 109.18; 112.2 and 4; Linga P,, 
1.53.12-14; Matsya P., 22.7; 181 (the entire 
chapter); Padma P, 1.33.31; Skanda P, 
1V.1 26; IV.1,39. 

MBh, II1.84.79-80; Skanda P., V.2.78; 
Visnu P., V.39.30 & 43. 

Skanda P., V1I.3.57. 

Skanda P., VIUI.1.65. 

Skanda P., Vi1.1.355. 

Skanda P., VII.1.227. 

Matsya P., 191.19. 

Padma P.,, V1.145. 

Skanda P., V1.21. 

Linga P., 1.92.148; Skanda P., VU.1.289. 
Brahma P,, 123.214; Karma P, 1.41.9. 
Brahma P., 165.1; Matsya P., 22.50; 
Padma P,, 1.18.54; 1.33.33. 


BHADRAKALESVARA Matsya P., 22.74. 
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BHADRAKARNA 


lve Tirthas 


Agni P., 109.17; Padma P., 1.33.22; 
1.33.33; Skanda P., V11.3.8. 


BHADRAKARNESVARA MBA, III.82.35; Karma P., 11.20.35; 


BHADRAVATA 
BHADRESVARA 


BHAGIRATHI 
BHAIRAVESVARA 


BHAIRAVAKSETRA 
BHANGATIRTHA 
BHARABHUTI 
BHARATESVARA 
BHARGALESVARA 
BHARGAVESVARA 
BHATTIKA 
BHILLATIRTHA 
BHIMESVARA 


BHRGUTIRTHA 


BHRGUKACCHA 
BHRKUTESVARA 
BHRUNAGARTA 


BHUTANATHES VARA 


BHUTESVARA 


BHUTESARUDRA 
BILVAKA 


Skanda P., VII.1.8. 

MBh, IlI.80.69; Padma P, I. 12.10; Varaha 
Pi Bled 

Kurma P., 11.41.4; Matsya P., ZovkoD 
Padma P.,, V1.129.13. 

MBh, III.80.12; Matsya P,, 121.41. 
Linga P., 1.92.137; Skanda P.,, V1.41; 
V1.94; VII.1.63; VII.1.149; VIL1.228. 
Skanda P., V1.151. 

Matsya P., 191.51. 

Matsya P.,, 194.18. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.172. 

Skanda P.,V.3.152. 

Skanda P., VII.1.178. 

Skanda P., V1.117. 

Brahma P.,, I1.99. 

Kurma P, 11.41.20; 1.44.15; Matsya P, 
22.46; 22.75; 191.5; 191.27; Padma P, 
1.18.5; 1.18.28; Skanda FP, V. 1.25; V.3.773 
VI1.40; VII.2.3. 

Karma P, 11.42.1-6; Matsya P, 193.46- 
58; Padma P, 1.20; Skanda P,, V.3.181. 
Skanda P., V.3.182. 

Skanda P., V.3.128. 

Skanda P,, V1.53. 

Skanda P.,, VMI.1.117. 

Kurma P, 1.35.19; Padma P.,, 1.37.13; 
VI1.158; Skanda P, V.3.177; Vamana P, 
34.36. 

Skanda P., V1.87. 

Padma P, V1.129.11. 
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BILVAVANA 
BILVESVARA 
BRAHMAKESVARA 
BRAHMAKUNDA 


BRAHMATIRTHA 


BRAHMANITIRTHA 
BRAHMASARAS 
BRAHMESVARA 


BRHADESVARA 
BRHASPATISVARA 
CAMASA 
CANDANESVARA 


CANDADITYATIRTHA 
CANDESVARATIRTHA 


CANDISA 
CANDISVARA 
CANDRABHAGA 


Varadha P.,1.153. 
Skanda P., V.2.83. 
Agni P., 116.24. 
Skanda P., II1.1.14: VII.2.3; Varadha P, 
141.4-6; 151.71; Vayu P, 110.8. 

Agni P, 115.36; Bhagavata P., > ka bs 
Brahma P., 113.1 & 23; Brahmanda P, 
IlI.13.56; Karma FP, 1L3S9e 1157/28: 
Narada P.,11.45.102: Padma P.,1.37.9-12; 
Skanda P., V.3.129. 
Skanda P., V1.198. 
MBA, 11.93.10. 
Kurma P.,, 11.41.18; Skanda P., V.2.65: 
VII.1.150: VII.1.245; VII.1.248; 
VIT.1.317; VI.2.3. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.46. 

Skanda P., VII.1.47. 

MBh, IT.80.118; Padma PP. 125.8. 
Padma P.,, VI.142. 

Skanda P., V.3.91. 

Agni P., 112.4. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.42. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.25; VIL.1.34. 
Karma P.,, 11.41.35: Matsya P, 191.64; 
Narada P, 11.60.30; Padma P, 1.18.62: 
VI.148.12; VI.149. 


CANDRADITYESVARA Skanda P, V.2.72. 


CANDRAHASA 


Skanda P., V.3.121. 


CANDRAPRABHASA _ Skanda P, VHI.3.20. 


CANDRESVARA Padma P,,V1.149; V1.162; Skanda P, V.1.31. 
CANDRESVARAKALAKUNDA Skanda P., VII.1.342. 
CARMA Kurma P, 1.35.4. 

CARMANVATI MBh III.80.73; Agni P, 109.10; Padma P, 


1.24.3. 
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CARMAMUNDA 
CHAY ALINGA 
CINTANGATESVARA 
CITRANGADESVARA 
CITRESVARA 
CUDAMANISVARA 
CYAVANESVARA 
CYAVESVARA 
DADHISKANDA 
DAKSAYANISVARA 
DAKSESVARA 
DAMARUKESVARA 
DARUKA 
DARUVANA 
DASARATHESVARA 
DASARNA 


DASASVAMEDHIKA 


DEVADARUVANA 


DEVAHRADA 
DEVAPATHA 
DEVARAJESVARA 
DEVIKA 
DHANADA 
DHANADESVARA 


—— Tirthas 


Skanda P., V1.54. 

Skanda P, VII.1.263. 

Padma P.,, 1.37.13; Skanda P, VI.144. 
Padma P.,, 1.37.14; Skanda FP, VII. 1.122. 
Skanda P., V1.35; VII.1.142. 

Skanda P,, V.1.25. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.280. 

Skanda P., V.2.30. 

Skanda P., V.3.79. 

Skanda P., IV.2.67. 

Skanda P., IV.2.87. Vamana FP, 34.20. 
Skanda P., V.1.20; V.2.4. 

Linge. F122. 

Brahmanda P., 27.79; Kurma P, 11.39.66. 
Skanda P,, VII.1.171. 

Kurma P, 11.37.35-36; Matsya P, 22.34; 
Vayu P., 45.99; 79.93. 

Brahmanda P.,, I11.13.45; Kurma P., 
11.37.26; Matsya P., 185.68; 106.46; 
Skanda P, V.3.180; VII.1.234. 

Karma P., 11.37.53; Linga P., 1.3.1-4; 
Padma P., V1.129.27. 

MBh, III.83.18; Varaha P, 145.71. 
MBA, III.83.46; Padma P, I. 39.42. 
Skanda P, VII.1.217. 

MBA, III.80.111 

Skanda P., 7.3.68. 

Skanda P, VII.1.36. 


DHANUHSAHASRESVARA _ Skanda P, V.2.63. 


DHANUSKOTI 
DHARMARANYA 


Skanda P, MI.1.31. 
MBA, III.80.65; Agni P, 115.34; Narada 


P, 11.45.100; Skanda P, Q.2.1. 


DHARMARAJESVARA. Skanda P,, V1.138.39. 


DHARMESVARA 


Skanda P,, IV.2.78. 
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DHAUTAPAPA Skanda P., V.3.184. 
DHAVALESVARA Padma P., VJ.144. 
DHRUVESVARA Skanda P., VII.1.131. 


DHUNDHESVARA Skanda P., V.1.20: V.2.3. 
DHUNDHUMARESVARA Skanda P, V1.38. 





DIPESVARA Karma P., 11.41.25-27; Matsya P., 191.37. 
DRMI MBA, III-80. 88-89. 

DUGDHESVARA Padma P,, VJ.148. 

DUHSILESVARA Skanda P., V1.274. 
DURDHARSESVARA Padma P., V1.146; Skanda P.,, V.2.70. 
DURVASESVARA Skanda P., V1.274; VII.1.236. 
VIRESVARA Padma P,,1.18-38. 


EKADASARUDRA Skanda P., V1.277. 
EKADASARUDRALINGA Skanda P., VII.1.362. 


EKADHARA Padma P., V1.136.12-15. 

EKASALADINDIMESVARA _ Skanda P,, V.3.212. 

EKASRNGA Varaha P.,1.81. 

ELAPURA Matsya P., 22.50. 

ERANDITIRTHA Matsya P., 191.42; 193.65; Padma P, 
1.18.44. 

GAJAKARNA Matsya P., 22.38. 

GANATIRTHA Matsya P., 22.73; Padma P.,, V1.133.24- 
37. 

GANAPATYA Padma P,, V1.163: also VI.129.26. 

GANGA MBA, I11.83.63; Vayu P, 1.42.36-40. 

GSANGADHARA Skanda P., V1I.3.56. 

GANGADVARA MBh, 11.80.13; Agni P., 4.7; Karma P, 


11.44.13; Matsya P., 22.10. 
SANDHARVASENESVARA Skanda P., VII.1.27. 


CANDHARVESVARA Skanda P.,, VII.1.26 & 30; VII.1.56: 
VII.1.302. 

SANGAHRADA MBh, 11.81.85 and 153; Padma P.,, 
1.27.63. 


“ANGAPAKSAGANGESVARA Skanda P,, VII.1.267. 
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GANGAVAHAKA 
GANGESVARA 


GANGEYESVARA 
GARGESVARA 
GARUDESVARA 
GAURISVARA 
GAUTAMATIRTHA 
GAUTAMESVARA 


GAUTAMI 
GAYATRISVARA 
GAYA 


GHANTESVARA 


GHARGHARA 
GHATESVARA 
GODAVARI 
GOKARNA 


GOKARNESVARA 
GOLAMESVARA 
GOMATI 


GOMUKHATIRTHA 
GONISKRAMA 
GOPAKA 
GOPARESVARA 


Cle Tirthas 


Skanda P., V.3.178. 

Matsya P., 191.81; also 193.14; Narada 
P,, 11.49.46; Skanda P., V.1.25; V.2.42; 
VII.1.250; VII.1.285; VII.1.289; VII.2.5. 
Skanda P., V1.58. 

Matsya P., 191.82; Skanda P,, VII.1.173. 
Skanda P,, VII.1.156. 

Skanda P, V1I.1.69. 

Padma P, V1.129.7. 

Kurma P, 1.42.6-8; Matsya P, 22.70; 
Padma P., 1.20.58; Skanda F, VI.208; 
V1.267; VII.1.80; V.3.74; VII.1.216. 
Brahma P, 11.105. 

Skanda P., VII.1.54. 

Garuda P.,74; Kurma P, 11.35.0; Narada 
P,, 11.67. Padma P, 1.33.2; L3 he: 
Matsya P., 22.70; Skanda P., V.2.57; 
VIl.1.254. 

Matsya P., 22.35; Padma P, 11.39.43. 
Padma P,, V1.159. | 

MBh, III.118.3; Matsya P, 22.51. 

MBh, 11.83.22; Brahmanda P, U1.51.58; 
Karma P., 11.35.30-31; Narada P., I1.74; 
Matsya P., 22.38; 181.25; Linga P., 
1.33.33; I.77.37-47; Padma P, 1.39.22; 
V1L129.11; Skanda P, VI.26. 

Varaha P,, 1.213; 1.215.118. 

Skanda P, V.3.179. 

Matsya P., 22.13. Skanda P,, VII.4.4.97- 
98; 85.32. 

Skanda P., V1.93. 

Varaha P., 1.147. 

Padma P, V1.129.11. 

Skanda P., V.3.73. 
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GOPESVARA 
GOPISVARA 
GOPRAKHYA 
GOPYADITYESVARA 
GOVATSALINGA 
GRDHRAVATA 


GRDHRESVARA 
GUHESVARA 
GUPHESVARA 
HAMSESVARA 
HANUMANTESVARA 
HANUMATKESVARA 
HARASIDDHI 
HARIHARAPRABHA 
HATAKESVARA 


HIMALAYA 
HIMAVAT 


Skanda P., V.3.162; V.3.174. 

Skanda P,, V1I.1.120; Vayu PIII. 35-37. 
Karma P.,, 1.35.33. 

Skanda P., VI1I.1.118. 

Skanda P,, II1.2.27. 

MBA, I11.82.79; Agni P, 116.12; Narada 
P,, 11.44; Padma P, 1.38.11. 

Agni P, 116.11. Narada P, 11.47.78. 
Skanda P.,V.2.2; VII.1.253; VII.3.56. 
Skanda P., VII.1.253. 

Skanda P., V.3.221. 

Skanda P., V.1.21; V.3.83 

Skanda P., V.2.79. 

Skanda P,, V.1.19. 

Varaha P., 1.144. 

Skanda P., V1.1; Skanda P., VII.1.346; 
Vamana P,, 63.78. 

Karma P,, 1.35.13. 

Brahmanda P., 22.1-81; Linga P, 1.6.6. 


HIRANYATUNDAPURAGHARGHARAHRADAKANDESVARA 


HIRANYESVARA 
HUNKARASVAMI 
IKSUNADI 


INDRATIRTHA 


Skanda P., V11.1.363. 

Skanda P., VII.1.153. 

Skanda P., V.3.157. 

Matsya P., 191.48; Padma P., 1.18.47; 
Vayu P.,45.96. 

Brahma P., 96.1; Skanda P., V.3.118. 


INDRADYUMNESVARA Skanda P,, 1.2.13-209; V.2.15; V1.271. 


INDRESVARA 


ISANA 
ISANADHYUSITA 
ISANASA 
ISANESVARA 
JABALESVARA 


Linga P., 1.92.152; Skanda P., V.2.35; 
VII.1.224; VII.1.295; VII.2.3. 

Padma P, 1.33.33. 

MBA, III.82.7. 

Padma P., 1.18.27. 

Skanda P., V.2.16. 

Skanda P., IV.2.65; VI.144. 
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JAGESVARA 
JAIGISAVYESVARA 
JALANDHARA 


alia ‘Tirthas 


Skanda P.,V1.78. 

Skanda P, VII.1.14-. 

Brahmanda P, [V.44.95; Matsya P, 13.46; 
22.64; Padma P, V1.4.19-20; VI.129.26. 


JALAPRABHASALINGA Skanda F, VII.1.196. 


JALESVARA 


JALPESVARA 


JAMADAGNYESVARA 


JAMBUKESVARA 


JANAKESVARA 
JANMESVARA 
JAPYESVARA 
JARADGAVESVARA 
JATESVARA 
JAYANTESVARA 
JAYESVARA 
JVALAMALESVARA 
JVALESVARA 


JVARAGHNI 
JYESTHESA 
JYOTIRUPESVARA 
KAILASA 


KALA 
KALABHAIRAVA 


Kurma P, 1.40.22; 1.40.35; Matsya P, 
181.28; 186.15 and 38; 188.90; Padma P, 
1.14.3* 1.14.15; Skanda P., V.3.296; 
VII.1.338. 


Skanda P., V.2.66. 
Skanda P,, V.3.218; VII.1.122; VI.1.197. 


Kurma P.,, 1.35.4; Liga P,, 1.92.107; 
Narada P., II1.50.67; Padma P, 1.37.4. 
Skanda P, VII.1.113. 

Matsya P., 22.42. 

Agni P.,, 112.4; Kurma P, 11.43.17. 
Skanda P.,, VII.1.344. 

Skanda P, V.2.28. 

Skanda P, IlI.2.19. 

Skanda P, V.1.28. 

Vamana P., 34.36. 

Matsya P,, 188.80 and 94-95; Padma F 
1.15.69, 77 and 78; Skanda P, VII.1.27!. 
Skanda P,, V.1.49. 

Skanda P,, IV.2.63. 

Skanda P,, TV.2.94. 

Brahma P.,, X1.6.7; Bhagavata P,, IV.6; 
Brahmanda P., 75.24-40; Linga F., 1.51.20- 
30; Vayu FP, 1.30.94-104; 1.41.1-13. 
MBh, IlI.83.11; Kurma P, 1.35.2. 

Linga P, 1.92.132; Skanda P,, V.1.64. 


KALABHAIRAVASMASANA _ Skanda P,, VIL1.201. 


KALAGNI-RUDRA 
KALAKALESVARA 





Skanda P., V.3.187. 
Skanda P., V.2.18; V.3.154; VIL1.75. 
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KALAKESVARA Karma P,, 1.35.7. 
KALANJARA Brahma P., 146.1; Karma P, 11.36.11: 
Padma P., 1.37.15. 
KALASESVARA Skanda P., V1.49-51. 
KALESVARA Linga P., 1.92.136; Matsya P., 191.85; 
Padma P., 1.18.80; Skanda P,, VI.13. 
KALHODITIRTHA Skanda P., V.3.93: V.3.119. 
KALANJARESVARA Matsya P., 181.27. 
KAMATIRTHA Garuda P.,, 1.81.9; Karma P, 11.41.58: 
MBA, IIJ-80.113. 
KAMBALESVARA Skanda P., VII.1.310. 
KAMBODIKESVARA Padma P,, 1.18.60. 
KAMBUKESVARA Skanda P., V.3.120. 
KAMESVARA Padma P., 1.25.12; Skanda P,, IV.2.85; 
V.1.25; V.2.13; VII.1.96; VII.1.67; V.3.71: 
VII.3.40; Vamana P, 35.42. 
KAMSARESVARA Skanda P., V1.176. 
KANCI Brahmanda P., 1V.5.6-10; Padma P., 
1.17.8; Vayu P., 104.76. 
KANAKHALA Agni P., 109.17; Kurma P, 11.37.10. 
KANAKHALESVARA  Skanda P,, V.3.186. 
KANAKHALABHAIRAVAKSETRAPALA  Skanda P, VII.1.137. 
KANDARPESVARA Padma P,, 1.34-10. 
KANDUKESVARA Skanda P., IV.2.65. 
KANTAKESVARA Skanda P.,, V.2.54. 
KANTHADESVARA Skanda P., V.2.34. 
KAPALAMOCANA MBA, 111.81.118; Agni P, 109.19; Karma 
P., 1.35.15; Padma P.,, 1.37.18; 1.27.26; 
VI1.129.28; VI.132.3-4; Skanda P, II.3.6; 
IV.1.31. 
KAPALAMOKSA Bhavisya P,, I1I.14.67-117. 
KAPALAMOKSANA _ Skanda P, V.1.6. 
KAPALESVARA Skanda P., V.1.20; V.2.8; VI.269; 


VII.1.103. 
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KAPALISVARARUDRA Skanda P, V1.1.89. 


KAPALISA 
KAPARDISVARA 


KAPILATIRTHA 


KAPILAHRADA 
KAPILESA 
KAPILESVARA 
KAPISVARA 
KARABHESVARA 
KARANJESVARA 
KARKARAJA 
KARKATESVARA 
KARKOTAKA 
KARKOTAKESVARA 
KARMADESVARA 
KARMUKA 
KARNAHRADA 
KARODISVARA 
KARUNESVARA 
KASI 


KASIKSETRA 
KASIKA 

KASISVARA 
KASMIRA 
KASYAPESVARA 
KATESVARA 
KATHESVARA 
KAUSIKESVARA 
KAUSIKI 
KAUTUMBIKESVARA 


Skanda P.,, V.1.2. 
Karma P, 1.32.12; 1.33.4; Padma P; L35.1: 


Skanda P., VII.1.38. 

Kurma P, 11.41.93-100; Matsya P, 193.4; 
Skanda P., TV.2.62. 

MBA, III.82.69. 

Agni P.,, 116.5. 

Skanda P,, V.3.88; V.3.175; VU.1.343. 
Padma P, V1.136.5-11. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.28; V.2.73. 

Skanda P,, V.3.40. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.69. 

Skanda P.,, V.2.22; V.3.157. 

Padma P, V1I.129.13. 

Matsya P, 191.35; Skanda P, V.2.10. 
Skanda P,, V.3.123. 

Padma P,, V1.129.7. 

Padma P, 1.32.4. 

Skanda P., V.3.62. 

Skanda P.,, IV.2.94. 

Agni P., | 12.3; Bhavisya P, I.13.1-9; 
Narada P, 1.29.48. 

Skanda P,, IV.1.6. 

Skanda P.,, IV.1.40. 

Padma P., 1.26.53. 

Karma P, 1.43.4; Padma P,, 1.25.1. 
Skanda P, VII.1.213. 

Skanda P., V1.3.62. 

Matsya P,, 191.62. 

Skanda P, VII.1.214. 

Matsya P,, 194.40. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.10. 
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KAVERI 


KAVERISANGAMA 
KAYAVAROHANA 


MBh, I11.83.22; Karma P,, 11.37.16.19: 
I].40.40; Matsya P., 22.64; Padma P, 
1.39.20; V1.24.34; Vayu P, 45.104. 
Matsya P,, 189.14; Agni P,, 113.3. 
Kurma P., 11.44.7-8; Matsya P.,13.48; 
22.30; 181.26. 


KAYAVAROHANESVARA __ Skanda P, V.2.82. 


KAYAVARSANA 
KEDARA 


KEDARANATHA 


KEDISVARA 
KHANDESVARA 


Kurma P, 1.44.7. 

MBh, III.81.59; I11.83.16-17; Agni P, 
112.5; Karma P,, 1.35.12; 11.41.7-8; Matsya 
P., 22.11; 181.29; Linga P., 1.77.37-47; 
I.92.7-13; Padma P., 1.26.69; 1.33.32; 
1.37.15; VI.129.10; Skanda P, VI.121; 
Vamana P., 36.16; 36.26. 

Agni P., 115.53; Skanda P,, V.1.28; V.1.31; 
IV.2.77; V.2.67; V.3.183; VII.1.39; 
VII.3.9. 

Skanda P., VII.1.51. 

Skanda P., V.2.31. 


KHADGADHARESVARA Padma P, V1.147. 


KHADGATIRTHA 
KILIKILISA 
KOHANASVA 
KOKAMUKHA 
KOSESVARA 
KOTISA 
KOTITIRTHA 


KOTISVARA 


Padma P,, V1.140. 

Agni P.,, 116.31. 

Skanda P., V.3.122. 

Padma P, 1.33.33; 1.38.65. 

MBA, IUI.81.46. 

Agni P., 116.6; Karma P, 11.41.33. 

MBh, 11.80.68; I1.82.24; 1.83.59; Agni 
P., 119.10; Matsya P., 191.55; 191.7; 
Padma P.,, 1.18.8; 1.12.9; I.VI.129.17; 
Skanda P,, I1I.1.27; Vamana P., 55.63; 
84.11. 

Linga P,1.92.157; Matsya P, 191.9; Padma 
P, 26.4; Skanda P., V1I.1.104; VUL.1.357; 


VII.3.11; Vamana P, 34.28; 36.65. 
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KOTIKESVARA 
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Padma P,, 1.18.36. 


KOTIHRADAMANDAKESVARA Skanda P., VI1.1.361. 


KOTISVARATIRTHA 
KRTTIVASESVARA 
KRATVISVARA 
KRMICANDESVARA 
KRSNATIRTHA 


Skanda P.,, V.3.96; V.3.224. 

Padma P,, 1.34.10; Skanda P.,, 1V.2.68. 
Skanda P, VII.1.212. 

Matsya P, 181. 29. 

Skanda P.,, VII.3.34; Vamana P,, 36.9. 


KSEMANKARIRAIVATESVARA Skanda P., V1.118. 
KSEMANKARESVARA Skanda P, VILIA27. 


KSEMESVARA 
KSETRAPALESVARA 
KUBJAMRA 

KULISA 
KUKKUTESVARA 
KUMARESVARA 
KUMBHESVARA 
KUMBHISVARA 
KUNDALESVARA 


KUNDESVARA 
KUNJATIRTHA 
KUNJARAGIRI 
KUNTESVARA 
KURU 

KURUKSETRA 


KUSATIRTHA 
KUSAKESVARA 
KUSASTHALI 
KUSESVARA 
KUSUMESVARA 


KUTUMBAKESVARA 
KUTUMBES VARA 


Skanda P, VI1.1.323. 

Skanda P, VII.1.181. 

Padma P, 1.33.33. 

Skanda P.,, ViI.1.76. 

Skanda P, V.2.21. 

Skanda P, V.3.63; VUl.1.73; VII1.215, 
Skanda P, V.3.84. 

Skanda P, VII.1.266; VIL.2.3. 

Matsya P., 190.12; Padma P., 1.17.9: 
Skanda P, V.3.41. 

Skanda P,, V.1.31; V.2.40. 

Matsya P,, 194.9-14. 

Varaha P., 1.81. 

Skanda P, VII.1.174. 

Padma P, 1.27.54. 

Agni P., 119.14; Linga P., 1.77.37-47. 
Padma P, 1.33.33. ° 
Karma P, 11.41.33. 

Skanda P., VII.1.173. 

Skanda P, V.1.41. 

Skanda P.,, V\.104. 

Matsya P., 191.111-112; 191.124. Skandia 
P, V.1.28; V.2- 38; V.3.150. 

Skanda P, V.2.14- 

Skanda P.,, V.1.67. 
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LAKSMANATIRTHA 
LAKSMANESVARA 


LAKSMISVARA 
LAKULISA 
LAKULISVARA 
LANGALA 
LAVESVARA 
LINGAVARAHA 
LOKAYASTI 
LOKAPALESVARA 
LOLARTHA 


LOMASESVARA 
LOTANESVARA 
LUMPESVARA 
LUNKESVARA 
MADHYAMESVARA 


MADOTKATA 
MAHABALA 
MAHABHAIRAVA 
MAHAKALA 


MAHAKALESVARA 


Brahma P., 123.215; Skanda P, I1I.1.19: 
ITI.52.106-7. 

Narada P., 11.49.64: Skanda P. Vi5.64: 
VII.1.112. 

Brahma P., 137.1; Skanda P,, VII.1.64. 
Skanda P., VII.1.177. 

Skanda P., V1I.1.79. 

Padma P., 1.18.51. 

Skanda P., V1.104. 

Skanda P., V.3.149. 

Skanda P.,, V1.94. 

Skanda P,, V.2.12. 

Kurma P., 1.35.14; Padma P,, 1.32.17; 
Vamana P.,, 15.58-59. 

Skanda P., VII.1.136. 

Skanda P., V.3.220. 

Skanda P,, V.2.41. 

Skanda P., V.3.67. 

Kurma P., 1.32.12; 1.34.1-2; Linga P, 
1.92.151; Padma P, 1.34.10; 1.36. 
Padma P., V1J.129.9. 

Padma P.,, 1.33.32. 

Karma P, 1.44.3; Matsya P,, 181.29. 
MBh, 11.80.68; Brahma P,, 43.66; Kurma 
P., 11.44. 11; Linga P, 1.92.137; Matsya 
P,, 13.41; 22.24; 179.6; 181.26; Padma P, 
1.12.0: VI.129.21; Skanda P., TV.1.91; 


Voli 
Skanda P., V.1.39. 


MAHAKALESVARATIRTHA Skanda P,, V1.46; VII.1.93. 


MAH ALAYA 


MAHALAYESVARA 


Brahmanda P,, UI.13.62-84; Karma P, 
11.37.1.Matsya P., 181.25; Padma P., 
1.37.16; Vamana P, 90.22. 

Skanda P., V.2.24. 
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MAHESVARA Matsya P., 188.2; Padma P., 1.15.2; 
VI.129.21. 

MAHESVARAKUNDA _ Vardha P, 1.151. 

MAHESVARAM STHANAM _ Matsya P., 188.2. 

MAHESVARAPADA _ MBA, III.82.103; Padma P, 1.38.36. 





MAHISATIRTHA Skanda P., V1.119. 

MAHISAKUNDA Skanda P., V.1.9. 

MAITREYESVARA Skanda P., VMI.1.173. 

MALLIKESVARA Padma P,, 1.18.6. 

MANASA Matsya P,, 194.8. Padma P,, V1.128.7. 
MANASASARAS Matsya P, 22.23. 

MANAVESVARA Skanda P.,, VII.1.218. 

MANDARA Narada P, 1.60.22; Vamana P, 51.74; 





Varadha P,, 1.78. 
MANDAVYESVARA _ Skanda P, V1.2.65; VU. 476: 
MADHUSKANDATIRTHA Skanda P.,, V.3.79. 
MANGALATIRTHA Skanda P, Ul.1.12. 
MANGALESVARA Padma P, 11.92.33; Skanda P., V.3.69. 


MANIKANKA Karma P,, 1.35.8. 
MANIKARNIKESVARA Skanda P., VII.3.16. 
MANIMATIRTHA Vamana P,, 90.7. 


MANIMATTIRTHA MBA, III.80.109. 

MANINAGESVARA Skanda P.,, V.3.72. 

MANKANAKESVARA _ Skanda P,, V1.40. 

MANKESVARA Skanda P., VU1.1.279. 

MANKISVARA Skanda P., VUI.1.184; VII-1.203. 

MANMATHESVARA __ Skanda P., V.5.102. 

MANDARESVARA Matsya P., 190.1. 

MARKANDESVARA _ Skanda P,, VII.1.360. 

MARKANDEYESA _ Skanda P., V.3.100. 

MARKANDEYESVARA Agni P, 116.11; Narada P, IL.55.18.19. 

Skanda P., TV.33.154-155; V.1.28: v9 47° 

-V3.167; VIL1.209. » aes 

MARKATESVARA Skanda P,, V.1.12. 
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MASESVARA 
MATANGESA 
MATANGESVARA 
MATHURA 


MEGHANADESVARA 
MEGHANATHA 
MEGHESVARA 
MERU 
MISTANNADESVARA 
MOKSATIRTHA 
MOKSESVARA 
MRGATIRTHA 
MRGASRNGODAKA 
MRTYUNJAYA 
MUKTIKSETRA 
MUKTISVARA 
MUNJAVATA 


MUNIIVATA 
NAGATIRTHA 


NAGACANDESVARA 
NAGARESVARA 
NAGESVARA 


NAGODBHEDA 
NAIMISA 
NAMISARANYA 


NAITARANI 
NAKULESA 


Padma P,, 1.18.77. 
Agni P., 115.35. 


Skanda P., V.2.60. 
Brahma P., 14.55-56; Narada P,, 11.79.20- 


21; Varadha P, 1.168; Vayu P, 99.382-3. 
Skanda P., V.2.23. 

Skanda P., V.3.35. 

Skanda P., VII.1.226. 

Linga P,, 1.48; 22-29; 1.6. Varaha P, 1.77. 
Skanda P.,, V1.141. 

Skanda P.,, V.3.160. 

Skanda P.,, IlI.2.15. 

Skanda P,, V1.23. 

Varaha P., 1.215. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.95. 

Varaha P,, 1.144. 

Skanda P., V.2.25. 

MBh, 1111.81.18; Padma P., 1.39.63; 
Vamana P, 34.38. 

Padma P., 1.26.19. 

Brahma P, Wl.1; Karma P,, 1.35.7; Matsya 
P,, 22.23; Padma P, 1.28.33; Skanda P, 


VI.31. 

Skanda P., V.2.19. 

Skanda P., VJ.164. 

Matsya P., 191.82; Padma P, 1.18.7; 
Skanda P., 7.3.99; V.3.131; VIL1.186. 
MBA, III.80.118; Agni P, 109.13; Padma 
FP, 1.25.28. 

Karma P,, 11.20.34; I1.43.12-15; Matsya 
P., 22.12;109.3; Padma P,, VJ.129.6. 
Padma P.,, 1.33.32. 

MBA, III.81. 70-71. 

Matsya P., 22.77; Matsya P,, 7.26. 
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NAKULESVARA 
NALESVARA 
NANDITIRTHA 


NANDIKESA 
NANDIKESVARA 
NANDISA 
NANDISVARA 
NARADATIRTHA 
NARADESVARA 


NARADIPA 
NARADITYESVARA 
NARMADA 


NARMADATATA 
NARMADESA 
NARMADESVARA 


NASATYESVARA 
NILAGANDHAVATI 


NILAKANTHATIRTHA 
NILAKANTHESVARA 


NILARUDRA 
NIMBESVARA 
NIRAJESVARA 
NUPURESVARA 
OMKARA 
OMKARESVARA 


PAMPA 


— Tirthas 


Karma P, 1.44.12. 

Skanda P., VI.55; VII.1.345. 

Kurma P, 11.41.90; Matsya P, 191.37; 
Padma P,, 1.18.32. 

Matsya P,, 191.6. 

Skanda P,, V.3.80; V.3.94. 

Padma P, 1.18.37. 


Matsya P., 191.36. 
Karma P,11.41.16-17; Padma P, 1.1 8.24. 


Matsya P., 191.5; Skanda P., V.3.78; 
VII.1.152; VII.1.347. 
Skanda P.,, V.1.36. 


Skanda P., V1.60. 
MBh,II1.80.71; Karma P, 1.40.7; Matsya 


P, 180.10; 190.25; 194.34; Padma P, 
1.13; 1.33.33; Vayu P, 71.32. 

Matsya P,, 191.113. 

Matsya P., 191.72. 

Matsya P., 194.2; Padma P, 1.18.69; 
Skanda P., 1V.2.92; V.3.38; V.3.124. 
Skanda P, VII.1.165. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.16. 

Padma P, V1.168. 

Skanda P., VII.1.219. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.88. 

Skanda P., V1.275. 

Padma P, 1.18.6. 

Skanda P, 1.34.1. 


Padma P, 1.34.1. 
Karma P, 1.32.1-11; Linga P, 1.92.137; 


Matsya P., 22.27; 186.2; Padma P., 1.92.32; 
VL131:; Skanda P, IV.2.73; V.5.37; V.2.52. 
Matsya F, 22.50; Padma P., 1.26.20-21; 


Vamana P, 90.16. 
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PANCATIRTHA 


PANCAKROSA 
PANCANADA 


PANCANADITIRTHA 
PANCAPRABHASA 
PANCAVATA 


PAPANASINI 
PANDAVESVARA 


PARASARESVARA 
PARESVARA 
PARTHESVARA 
PARVATISA 
PASURATA 
PASUPATISVARA 
PATRESVARA 
PAULASTYA 
PAULOMISVARA 
PAUNDHRA 
PAUSPA 
PAVANAHRADA 
PINDARAKA 
PINGATIRTHA 
PINGALESVARA 


PIPPALADA 
PIPPALADESVARA 
PIPPALESA 
PIPPALESVARA 


Brahma P,, \1.32: Brahmanda P., 'V.40.59- 
61. 

Varaha P., 1.147. 

MBh, 11.81.14: Agni P., 109.12: Kurma 
PF, 1.44.1; Litiga P., 43.47-48: Padma P.. 
1.24.31; 1.26.14: Vamana f., eT. 
Skanda P., 1V.2.59. 

Skanda P., VII.1.198. 

MBh, 111.81.141-42: Padma f,. L270: 
Vamana P,, 41.11. 

Padma P., V1.1.50. 

Matsya P., 191.61-62; Padma P, 1.18.58; 
Skanda P,, V1I.1.86; VII.1.233. 

Skanda P., V.2.65. 

Skanda P., V.3.76. 

Skanda P.,, VII.3.33. 

Skanda P., 1V.2.90. 

Matsya P., 22.56. 

Skanda P., V.1.28: V.2.64; VII.1.130. 
Padma P., 1.17.1: Skanda Py, Vad S2. 
Brahma P.,, 1.27: 1.97. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.125. 

Padma P., V1.129.27 

Padma P., V1.129.27. 

Vamana P.,, 37.1. 

MBA, III.80.62. 

MBh, IiI.80.76. 

Karma P., 11.41.21; 11.42.35; Matsya P, 
191.31; Padma P,, 1.18.32; VI.129.24; 
Skanda P., V.2.81; V.3.86; V.3.176. 
Padma P,, V1.150 

Skanda P., V.3.42. 

Matsya P., 190.13. 

Brahma P., 11.40; Padma P, 1.17.10. 
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PISACAMOCANA 
PISACAMOCANI 
PISACESVARA 
PRABHASA 


PRABHASAKA 


tC aliea Tirthas 


Padma P, 1.35.2; V1.250.62-63. 

Skanda P.,, IV.2.54. 

Skanda P,, V.2.68. 

MBh, I1I.80.77; IlI.118.15; Agni P., 
116.15: Garuda P,, 1.4.81; Kurma P., 
1.35.16; 11.35.16; Narada P, 1I.70.1-95; 
Padma P,, 1.37.5; 1.33.33; V1.129.23; 
Skanda P, V.3.98; VII.1 2.44-53; Vamana 
P., 84.29; Vayu P., 108.16; 109.14. 
Agni P,, 109.10. 


PRABHASAKAKSETRA Skanda P., ViI.1.2. 


PRABHASESA 
PRABHASESVARA 
PRATIHARESVARA 
PRATYUSESVARA 
PRAYAGA 


PRAY AGESVARA 
PRTHVISVARA 
PRTHUKESVARA 
PULAHESVARA 
PULASTYESVARA 
PUNDARIKAPURA 
PUSKARA 


PUSKARANI 


PUSKARESVARA 
PUSPADANTESVARA 
PUSPESVARA 
PUTIKESVARA 
RAGHAVESVARA 
RAGHVESVARA 


Agni P, 116.13. 

Skanda P,, V1.110. 

Skanda P.,, V.2.20. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.108. 

MBh, III.93.10; Agni P, 109.19; Karma 
P, 1.35.16; Matsya P, 110; Padma P, 
1.37.1; 1.33.32; VI.129.6. 

Skanda P., V.2.58; V.2.71. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.98. 

Skanda P, V.2.49. 

Skanda P,, ViI.1.211. 

Skanda P, VII.1.210. 

Matsya P., 22.77; Narada P, 11.73.45. 
Agni P., 109.5; Padma P., 1V.129.5; 
WT.129.23: 1.12; 133.32. 

MBh, I11.80.65; Kurma P., 11.41.10; 
Skanda P., V.3.59. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.115; VII.1.173. 
Skanda P, V.2.77; VU.1.180. 

Skanda P, VII.1.294. 

Skanda P, V.3.89. 

Matsya P., 22.60. 

Skanda P,, ViI.1.50. 
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RAJASTHALA Skanda P., V.1.14. 
RAJASTHALESVARA — Skanda P, V.2.74. 

RAMANATHA Skanda P., III.1.13. 
RAMANATHALINGA  Skanda P, III.1.44. 

RAMESA Agni P,, 116.24. 

RAMESVARA Garuda P.,1.81.9; Matsya P.,22.50; Narada 


P., 11.76; Skanda P,, V.1.31; V.2.29: V.3.84: 
V.3.133; VI.101; VII.1.111: VU.1.202. 


RASAVARTANA Vamana P,, 36.47. 

RATHACAITRAKA Padma P,, V1.129.9, 

PADMESVARA Skanda P., ¥V.2.67. VII.1.153. 

RAVANESVARA Matsya P., 191.25; Skanda P., V11.1.123. 

RAVITIRTHA Skanda P,, V.3.34; V.2.125; V.3.70. 

REVATIRTHA Bhagavata P., V.19.18; Skanda P., V.3.60. 

REVANTHISVARA Skanda P.,, V.2.56. 

RNATIRTHA Kurma P., 11.41.19 and 29; Matsya P, 
191.26. 


RNAMOCANESVARA | Skanda P, VII.1.221. 
RNATRAYAVIMOCANA Skanda P, V.3.87. 


RSABHATIRTHA Agni P., 109.21; Karma P., 1.35.3; Padma 
PM, 1.373, 

RSIKOTI MBh, I11.80.124; Padma P,, 1.25.25. 

RSITIRTHA Padma P,, 1.18.22. 

RUDRAHRADA Skanda P., VII.3.55. 

RUDRAKARNA Matsya P., 181.25. 

RUDRAKARNAHRADA Padma PF, L375. 

RUDRAKOTI MBh, I1.80.124-128; I11.81.63; Karma P,, 


11.36.1-4; Matsya P., 181.25; Padma P, 

L25.25; Vi.1I29.13; Skanda Pi, VULS2: 

Vamana P., 36.22-23. 
RUDRAMAHALAYATIRTHA Padma P, V1.139. 


RUDRAPADA Agni P., 115.48; Padma P., 1.26.94; Vayu 
P., II1.64-67. 
RUDRASARAS Matsya P., 22.23; Skanda P., V.1.22. 
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RUDRASIRSA 
RUDRAVARTA 
RUDRAVEDI 
RUDRESA 
RUDRESVARA 
RUKMAVATESVARA 
RUPATIRTHA 
RUPESVARA 
SAGARESVARA 
SAILESVARA 


SAIVATIRTHESVARA 
SAKRATIRTHA 


SAKRESVARA 
SALANKA 
SAMVARTESVARA 
SAMBADITYESVARA 
SANGAMESVARA 


SAMVARESVARA 
SANAISCARESVARA 
SANDILYESVARA 
SANGAMESVARA 


SANGALESVARA 
SAKALYESVARA 
SANKARA 
SANKARAVAPI 


a Tirthas 


Skanda P.,, V1.78. 

Padma P,, J.32.2. 

Padma P., 1.27.58. 

Agni P., 116.24. 

Skanda P., V.1.28; VII.1.39; VII.1.188. 
Skanda P.,, VUI.1.222. 

Skanda P,, V1.153. 

Skanda P., V. 2.62. 

Matsya P., 194.41. 

Linga P., 1.92.86; Narada P, 11.50.57; 
Skanda P., 1V.2.65; 1V.33.145; Varaha P, 
215; 216.23. 

Matsya P., 22.78. 

Brahma P, 11.39; Karma P, 11.41.11-12; 
Matsya P., 22.29; 22.73; Padma P., 
1.24.29; Varaha P., 126.81. 

Skanda P,, V.3.61; V.3.138 

Linga P., 1.77.37-47. 


— Skanda P., VII.1.364. 


Skanda P., VII.1.101. 

Kurma P,, 11.41.36; Litga P., 1.92.88; 
Matsya P, 191.73; Narada F, [I.50.63- 
64; Padma P,, 1.18.53; VL138; Skanda F, 
VII.1.249. 

Skanda P.,, V.3.164. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.49. 

Skanda P,, VI1.1.126. 

Kurma P, 11.41.36; Matsya P, 191.54; 
Padma P, 1.18.53; Skanda P. W.2.69; 
V.3.158; VII.1.327. 

Skanda P, VII.1.300. 

Skanda P, VII.1.74. 

Matsya P., 22.43; Padma P, V1.129.25. 


Skanda P, V.1.15. 
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SANKHATIRTHA Kurma P., 11.42.17; Skanda P, VI.10. 
SANKH¢ CUDATIRTHA Skanda P.,V3.75. 


SANKUKARNESVARA MBh, \11.80.87; Kurma P., 1.33.48; Linga 


FP, 1.92, 135: Matsya P., 181.27; Ndrada 
P., 11.48-19-20, 
SAPTASARASVATA MBh, 111.81.114. Karma P.,, 11.35.44: 


Padma P., 1.27.4; Vamana P,, 38.22-23. 


SAPTARSI Skanda P., V1.32. 

SARAKA Narada P., 11.65.62-63; Padma P,, 1.26.76; 
| Vamana P., 36.22-23. 

SARASVATI 


Skanda P., V1.46; Vamana P, 3.8. 
SARMISTHATIRTHA — Skanda P, V1.61.62. 


SARPATIRTHA Skanda P., V.3.161. 
SARVATIRTHA Skanda P., II1.1.29; Padma P, IJ.92.4 & 7. 
SASAYANA MBh, III.80. Padma P, 1.25.20. 





SATAMEDHADILINGA Skanda P, VIL1.235. 

SATANANDESVARA  Skanda P., V1.208. 

SATISVARA Skanda P., YV.2.93. 

SATYABHAMESVARA _ Skanda P, VII.1.157. 

SATYASANDHESVARA Skanda P, V1.126. 

SAUBHAGYESVARA — Skanda P,, V.2.61: VII.1.24. 

SAVITRISVARNABHAIRAVA Skanda P, VII.1.151. 

SIDDHATIRTHA Brahma P,, I1.73. 

SIDDHESVARA Agni P., 116.24; Brahma P,, 128.1; Matsya 
P., 22.43: 43.181: 181,25; 191.121: 
Padma P., 1.18.100; 1.18.114; I[.20.34; 
Skanda P., V.1.20; V.2.11; V.2.59; V.3.135; 
V.3.147; V.3.165 and 166; VI.29 and 30; 
VI1.267; VII.1.14; VII.1.52; VII.1.175: 
VIL.1.260; VII.1.301; VII.3.14; VI.3.43; 
Vamana P,, 46.34. 


SIMHESVARA Skanda P., V.3.55. 

SIPRAGUMPHESVARA. Skanda P, V.1.20. 

SITALA Skanda P., V.1.12. 
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— Tirthas 


Padma P., V1.129.14; Skanda P., lll.1 24; 


SIVATIRTHA 
I11.2.20; V.3.145. 

SIVADHARA Matsya P., 22.48 

SIVAGANGAKUNDA | Skanda P, VIL3.38. 

SIVALINGAMAHESVARA __ Skanda P, VII.3.39. 

SIVESVARA Skanda P., V.2.37. 

SIVODBHEDA Padma P.,, 1.25.19; 1.25.78; Skanda P,, 
III.80.118. 

SOMATIRTHA Kurma P, 11.41.47; 1.35.7; Matsya P., 
191.29: 191.93: Padma P, 1.26.14; 1.18.29; 
L2i.32 1.30: VI.I54; 1.37.7; Skanda P., 
V.3.121; V.3.139; Vamana P, 41.4; Varaha 
P,, 1.140.26; 1.154. 

SOMANATHA Agni P., 109.10; 116.23; Padma F,, 
VI1.196.37; Skanda P.,, VII.1.290. 

SOMANATHESVARA _ Skanda P, V.3.85. 

SOMAVATILINGA Skanda P., V.1.28. 

SOMESA Skanda P,, VII.1.8. 

SOMESVARA Kurma P, 11.35.20; Padma P, V1.129.29; 
Skanda P, V.1.28: V.2.26; VI.63; VIL.1.29; 
VII.1.44; VII.2.14; Vamana F., 34.34; 
Varaha P, 1.144. 

SONATIRTHA Matsya P, 22.35. 

SRIKANTHA Linga P., 1.48.22-29. 

SRIKAPALATIRTHA — Skanda P, V.3.214. 

SRNGARESVARA Skanda P.,, VII.1.359. 

SRNGESVARA Skanda P,, VII.1.356; VU.1.359; Varaha 
P, 1.215. 

SRIPARVATA  MBh, II.83.16-17; Agni P, 112.4; 113.4; 
Karma P, 11.37.13; Linga P, 1.77.37-47; 
1.92.147-166; Padma P, 1.39.16; Matsya 
P,, 13.31; 181.28;188;79. Vayu P, 77.28. 

SRISAILA Matsya P., 22.43; Padma P., 1.33.32; 


V1L.129;12. 
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SRIBILVAVANA 
STAMBHA 
STHANESVARA 


STHAVARESVARA 
STHANUVATA 
SUDDHESVARA 
SUDRAKESVARA 
SUDRITIRTHA 
SUKLATIRTHA 


SUKRESVARA 


SULABHEDATIRTHA 


SULESVARA 
SURABHIKESVARA 
SURESVARA 
SUSIDDHESA 
SVARNAKSA 


SVATANTRESVARA 
SVAPNESVARA 


Varaha P,, I.80. 

Padma P,, 1.18.93. 

Linga P.,1.92.136; Matsya P., 13.3; Padma 
P, V1I.129.11. 

Skanda P., V.2.50. 

MB), III.81.155. 

Skanda P., V.3.173. 

Skanda P., V1.65. 

Skanda P., V1.198. 

Kurma P,, 11.69-79; Matsya P., 192.1-22; 
Padma P., 1.19; Skanda P., 1.2.3.5; 
VIi123, 

Karma P., 1.35.15; Liga P.,. 1.92.93; 
Narada P,, \J-50.65; Padma P., 1.37.18; 
VI.129.23; Skanda P.,, V.1.25; VII.1.48; 
VII.1.247; VII.3.15. 

Karma P, 11.41.12-14; Matsya P., 191.3; 
Padma P,, 1.18.3. Skanda P., V.3.45-46. 
Skanda P., V.2.51; V.3.198. 

Padma P,, 1.18.36. 

Matsya P., 191.35. 

Agni F, 115.35. 

MBh, I1.82.16-19; Karma P., 1.35.19; 
Matsya P., 181.25. 

Matsya P,, 191.6. 

Skanda P., V.2. 80. 


SVARGADVARALINGA Skanda P, V.2.9. 


SVARNATIRTHA 
SVARNAJALESVARA 
SVETATIRTHA 
SVETADVIPA 


TALATIRTHA 


Agni P., 109.16; Padma P., 1.29.19; 
1.28.19. 

Skanda P., V.1.20; V.2.6. 

Padma P., V1.133.15-23. 

Garuda P,, 1.81.7; Karma P., 11.35.33; 
1.49.40; Vamana P., 25.16; 60.56. 
Padma P.,, 1.37.2. 
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TAMRAPARNI 


TAPASESVARA 
TAPESVARA 
TILODESVARA 
TRYAMBAKA 


TRIBHUVANESVARA 
TRILOCANA 


TRILOCANESVARA 
TRINETRESVARA 
TRIPURALINGA 
TRIPUSKARATIRTHA 
TRISULAKHATA 
TRIVISTAPA 
TRIVISTAPESVARA 
TRNABINDVISVARA 
UDDALAKESVARA 
UDUMBARAVANA 
UGRASENESVARA 
UJJAYINI 
UMAMAHESVARA 
USESVARA 
UTTANAPADESVARA 
UTTANKESVARA 
UTTARESVARA 
VADALESVARA 
VAISVANARESVARA 
VAITARANI 
VAIDYANATHA 
VALAHOTI 


aioe Tirthas 


Brahma P., 27.36; Brahmanda F., 1.13.24; 
Kurma P, 11.37.21-22; Matsya P, 22.48; 
114.30; Vayu P, 45.105 and 77. 

Kurma P, 11.41.66; Padma P, 1.18.96. 
Matsya P, 191.104: Skanda P,, V.3.141. 
Skanda P.,, V.2.222. 

Kurma P., 11.35.18; Matsya P,, 22.47; 
191.19; Padma P,, 1.18.112; Skanda P, 
VIL1.91. 

Matsya P., 188.57. 

Kurma P.,, 1.35.14; Padma P, L3del F% 
Skanda P.,, IV.2.74; IV.33.120; V3.1 7. 
Skanda P., V.2.45. 

Skanda P,, VII.1.275. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.272. 

Skanda P.,, V1.45. 

MBh, IlI.82.10. 

Padma P, 1.26.79. 

Skanda P,, V.2.7. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.138 and 142. 

Skanda P., VII.3.42. 

Varaha P,, 1.80. 

Skanda P., VIUI.1.129. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.43. 

Skanda P., V1.48; VIL.3.58. 

Skanda P,, VMI.1.71. 

Skanda P, V.3.57. 

Skanda P, VII.1.77. 

Skanda P,, V.2:4; V.2.84; VII.1.303. 
Skanda P.,, V.2.75. 

Skanda P, VII.1.78. 

MBA, III.81.70-71. 

Matsya P., 22.24; Padma P., V1.160. 


MBA, Ill. 93.4. 
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VAIVASTATESVARA 
VAJRESVARA 
VALMISVARA 
VALMIKESVARA 
VAMANESVARA 
VARANASI 


VARAROHESVARA 
VARUNESVARA 


VASESVARA 
VASTRAPADA 
VATESA 
VATESVARA 


VATIKESVARA 
VICITRESVARA 
VIDURESVARA 
VIDYADHARESVARA 
VIHANGESVARA 
VISJAYATIRTHA 
VIMALESVARA 


VINDHYAPADA 
VIRABHADRA 
VIRESVARA 
VISVAKARMESVARA 


Skanda P., V11.1.169. 

Skanda P., VII.1.237. 

Skanda P., V.3.82. 

Skanda P., V.1.24. 

Padma P,, 1.18.26. 

MBh, 111.82.69; Agni P., 119.18. Kurma 
f,, LSO.322 135: Lines P. 1.92; L108: 
[.105.75-76; 1.77. 37-47; Matsva P, 22.7; 
Padma P., V1.129.5. 

Skanda P., VII.1.57. 

Matsya P., 191.6; Skanda P., V.3.81; 
VII.1.70; Padma P., 1.18.6; 1.18.29; 
E27 Si. 

Skanda P,, V.3.223. 

MBA, III.80.108. 

Agni P., 109.20. 

Agnmt F., 115.73; Karma PB; UA AY; 
Matsya P., 22.9; 191.26 and 53; Narada 
P., 1.47.59; 1.56.28; Padma P.,, 1.18.27; 
1.18.51; 1.38.46. 

Skanda P., VII.148. 

Skanda P., V1I.1.143; VII.1.244. 

Skanda P., V1.59. 

Karma P,, 1.35.11; Padma P, 1.37.14. 
Padma P,, 1.21. 

Karma P.,, 11.35.21; Padma P., 1.33.33. 
Kurma P, 11.41.15; 11.42.36; Matsya P, 
22.8; 190.14; 194.38; Padma P,, 1.17.11; 
VI.131.50; Skanda P., V.3.43; V.3.226; 
VII.1.55; Vamana P, 34.15. 

Karma P, 11.37.24. 

Skanda P., V.1.20. 

Skanda P., V.1.64; V.2.46. 

Skanda P., IV.2.86; VII.1.192. 
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VISVAKAYA 
VISVAMITRAKUNDA 
VISVAMITRESVARA 


VISVANATHA 
VISVARUPA 
VISVARUPAKA 
VISVESVARA 


Salve Tirthas 


Padma P, V1.129.8. 

Skanda P., V1.44. 

Brahma P., 93.4. and 27; Padma P, 1.27.28; 
Skanda P,, VII.1.289. 

Skanda P., IV.2.91. 

Karma P, 1.35.2; Padma P, L372. 
Padma P, VI. 129.14. 

MBh, II.82.116; Karma P,, L,32. 124 
1.35.18.11.41.60; Narada P., 11.51.4; 
Padma P, 1.34.10; 1.38.51; VI.129.10; 
Skanda P,, IV.2.82. 


VRDDHAPRABHASALINGA  Skanda FP, VII.1.195. 


VRSADHVAJA 


Karma P, 1.35.13; Linga P, 1.92.106; 
Narada P., 11.50.48. 


VRSABHADHVAJESVARA _ Skanda P, VIL. 1.220. 


VRSABHESVARA 
VRSAPRASTA 
VYAGHRESVARA 


YAJNAVALKYESVARA 
YAMAHASYA 
YAMESVARA 


YAY ATISVARA 


YOGESVARA 
YOJANESVARA 


es 


Skanda P,, VII.1.90. 

MBA, III.93.4. 

Kurma P,, 1.35.14; Liga P,, 1.92.109; 
Narada P, 11.50.56; Padma P, 1.37.17. 
Skanda P., V1.175. 

Skanda P., V.3.92. 

Skanda P.,, V.1.22; VIL.1.12; VII.1- 
VIT.1.193. 

Skanda P., V1.39. 

Skanda P.,, VII.1.97. 

Skanda P,, V.3.143. 


144; 
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2. A List of Tirthas Connected with the Ancillary Deities 


Name of Tirtha 


AJADEVI 

AJAPALESVAR]I 
AMBAREVATITIRTHA 
ASAPURAVIGHNARAJA 
BHADRA 

BHADRAKAL] 
BHAVANIVANA 
BRAHMIMANGALADEVI 
CAMATKARIDURGADEVI 
CANDIKA 


CATURMUKHAVINAYAKA 
CITRESVARIPITHA 
DEVAMATRGAUR[ 
DEVIKA 


DUHKHANTAKARINI 
DURGAKUTAGANAPATI 
DURGATIRTHA 


GANAPATITRAYA 
GAURISIKHARA 
GAURITIRTHA 


JALAVASAGANAPATI 
KAKASILA 
KALASIDEVI 
KARNOTPALA 
KARTTIKEYA 
KARTTIKEYAKUNDA 


Deity concerned 


Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 
GaneSsa 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 


GaneSsa 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Sakti 


Sakti 
GaneSa 
Sakti 


GaneSsa 
Sakti 
Sakti 


GaneSsa 
Karttikeya 
Sakti 
Sakti 
Karttikeya 
Karttikeya 
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Cale Tirthas 


KARTTIKEYASTHAPITASAKTI Sakti 


KATYAYANI Sakti 
KETISVARI Sakti 
KOTITIRTHA Karttikeya 
KUMARADHARA Karttikeya 
KUMARAKOTI Karttikeya 
KUMARIMAHATMYA Sakti 
KUMARATIRTHA Karttikeya 
MAHAKALIPITHA Sakti 
MARUDARYADEVI Sakti 
MANDRAVIBHUSANAGAURI 

Sakti 
MATRGANABALADEVI Sakti 
MATRGRHA Sakti 
MATRTIRTHA Sakti 


NAGARADITYASAKAMBHARI 
; Sakti 
PANCAPINDIKAGAURI Sakti 


PRATHUDAKA Karttikeya 
RNATIRTHA Karttikeya 
SAKAMBHARI Sakti 
SAKTIBHEDA Sakti 
SANGINI Sakti 
SANKHODAKAKUNDESVARAGAURI 
Sakti 


SIDDHALAKSMIPITHA Sakti 
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SITALAGAURI Sakti Skanda P., V11.1.135. 

SKANDATIRTHA Karttikeya Matsya P., 191.49; 
Padma P., 1.18.49: 
Skanda P., V.3.111. 





SKANDAVANA Karttikeya Sxanda FP. IV. 1.25. 
SRIKAPARDIVINAYAKA — Ganeéga Agni P., 116.21. 
SRIMATA Sakti Skanda P., VIL.1. 
SRIMATADEVI Sakti Skanda P., Il1.2.17. 
UMATUNGA Sakti Kurma P,11.37.32-33; 

- Vayu P., 77.81. 
UMAKUNDA Sakti Varaha P., 1.151.64. 
UMASTANAKUNDA Sakti Varaha P.,1.215. 
UMATIRTHA Sakti Padma P., V1.129.20. 
UNNATAVINAYAKA Ganega Skanda P., V11.1.329. 
VAISAKHA Skanda Linga P,, 1.92.156. 
VAISNAVI Sakti Skanda P., VII.1.61. 
VARARUCIGANAPATI GaneSa Skanda P,, V1.131. 
VASTUPADATIRTHA Sakti Skanda P,, V1.132. 
VIGHNARAJATIRTHA Ganesa Varadha P,, 1.154. 
VAINAYAKATIRTHA GaneSa Garuda P,, 1.81.8; 

- Matsya P., 22.32. 
VINAYAKA Ganesa Padma P., V1.129.20 
VINAYAKATIRTHA Ganega Brahma P, 11.44. 
YOGISVARI Sakti Skanda P., VII.1.75. 
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Main Saiva Tirthas 


The following tabulated list seeks to give further details about some 


of the more important tirthas which are held sacred to Siva and the 


ancillary gods of Saivism. 


Name of Tirtha 
Textual references 
Legendary background and other details, if any 


Ambarevatitirtha 


Skanda P., V1.116 
A female serpent, Revati by name, was cursed that she should cons- 


tantly commit the sin of devouring her kith and kin. She bit Bhattika, 
a sister of Kratha. Revati was thereafter born a human being, and she 


oddess as Amba revealed herself. The tirtha 


propitiated Devi. The g 
s named after 


was set up in order to free her from her miseries, and wa 
her as Ambarevatitirtha. This firtha is connected with Saktl. 


Avimukta 
Agni P, 109.18; 112.2 and 4; Linga P, 1.53.12-44; Matsya PB, 2221; 


also chapter 181 ff; Padma P,, 1.33.31; Skanda P, IV.1.26; [V.1.39. 
Oppressed with brahmahatyd incurred by severing Brahma’s fifth 
head, Siva roamed about and finally arrived at Kasi, where he was 
freed from the sin. Siva fixed his abode permanently at this place. 
Since Siva has never forsaken this place (avimukta), the tirtha came 
to be known by this name. This tirtha is identical with Kasi. Although 
Kasi, Varanasi and Avimukta are used as synonyms in the Puranas, 
distinction is sometimes made between them as to their size and limits. 


Brahmatirtha 
Agni P, 115.36; Bhagavata P., X.78.19; Brahma P, 113.1 and 23; 


Brahmadnda P,, 111.13.56; Kurma P, 1.35.23 11.37.28; Narada P, 
11.45.102; Padma P, 1.37.9-12; 1.38.69; Skanda P, V.3.129. 

A demon named Puloma went to the ocean abode of Visnu and 
challenged him to combat. On seeing this, Brahma went to 
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Mahakalavana and performed tapas. This resulted in the victory of 
the gods over the asuras. In this regard Brahmi is said to have installed 


the liiga which came to be known as Brahmesvara. This firtha is 
connected with Siva. 


Candrabhaga 

Kurma P, 11.41.35: Matsya P,, 191.64; Narada P, 11.60.30; Padma 
Fi, 1.1862: VI.148.12; VI.149. 

The sacred river Candrabnaga has a linga on its banks called 
Candresvara. Soma, the Moon god, is said to have performed tapas 
on this spot, and the linga was installed by him. 


Caturmukhavinayaka 

Skanda P., V11.1.309. 

This tirtha is mentioned in the Prabhdsa-khanda. At Prabhasa, to the 
north of Candiga, is enshrined Vinadyaka, who is featured with four 
faces. His worship consists of the offerings of flower, incense and 
modaka; this leads to the removal of obstacles. 


CitreSvaripitha 

Skanda P., VI.154. 

In the Nagarakhanda of the Skanda Purdna are described the shrines 
located at Hataka. The Citresvari-pitha mentioned therein is a great 
seat of Sakti worship. A bath in the Gauri-kunda and the Vijayakunda, 
both of which are connected with this tirtha, brings immense merits 
and is particularly noted for removing barrenness. 


Dhanuskoti 

Skanda P,, II1.1.31. | 
In response to Vibhisana’s request, Rama is said to have drawn a line 
with the edge of his bow, even diving deep into the sea and drawing 
the line there, destroying a bridge. Asvatthaman is said to have bathed 
here and to have been relieved of the brahmahatya incurred by killing 
the young sons of the Pandavas. 
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Dharmaranya 
Mahabharata, 11.80.65; Agni P, 115.54; Narada P,, 11.45.100; Skanda 


FP iD. Ls 

Dharma once performed tapas in the midst of paricagni. Siva became 
manifest to him and granted the boons he had requested. The place 
where he performed tapas came to be knwon as Dharmaranya. 
Dharma, thereafter installed a svayambhi-linga and named it 
Vigvesvara. One full khanda consisting of forty chapters is devoted 
to this ksetra and all the shrines connected with it. 


Ganapatitraya 


Skanda P., V1.142. | 
This sacred firtha is connected with Ganapati. The creation of Ganapati 


from the dirt collected off Uma’s body by the goddess herself is told. 
The three Ganapatis mentioned in this connection are Isanaganapatt, 
Herarhba and Martyada. The firtha 1s situated at HatakeSvara. The 
worship of this god leads to the removal of obstacles. 


GangeSsvara | 
Matsya P., 191.82.139.14; Narada FP, 11.49.46; Skanda P, V.2.42; 


VII.1.250, VII.1.285; VII.1.289; Viz. 

When the celestial river Ganga began to flow 
speed, Siva checked her flow and received her within the meshes of 
his matted hair. Later on, by a request from Bhagiratha, he let the 
river flow. Bhagiratha installed a linga in recognition, which came to 


be known as Gangesvara. 


earthwards with great 


Gautamesvara 

Kurma P, 11.42.6-8; Matsya P., 22.70; Padma Pie 
V.3.74; VI.208; VI.267; VII.1.80; VII.1.216. 
Rama restored Ahalya to her former position by th 
He instructed her husband Gautama to install a 
received the name Gautamesvara. 


0.58; Skanda P, 


e touch of his feet. 
linga which later 
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GokarneSsvara 

Vardha F, |.213* 1.915. 

On instructions from their master, the dutas of Yama took the 
brahmana Gokarna to the world of Yama. The god of death granted 
his request and described to him the twenty-two kinds of hell. On 


Yama’s advice, Gokarna thereafter went to Camatkara, and installed 
GokamesSvara on the bank of the river. 


Hatakesvara 
Skanda P., V1.1}. 


Unable to bear the pangs of separation from Uma, Siva wandered 
near the @sramas in which some sages lived with their wives. Enraged 
at this, the rsis cursed Siva and caused his /inga to fall. When propi- 
tiated by Brahma, Visnu and other gods, Siva instructed them to 


worship the liga. The linga, accordingly, was installed at Hata- 
keSvara. 


Jambukesvara 

Karma P., 1.35.4: Liriga P., 1.92.107; Narada P, 11.50.60; Padma P, 
1.37.4. 

A demon named Jambuka was destroyed by Siva. In connection with 
this, a /inga was installed there for worship, and came to be known as 
JambukeSvara. One of the pancabhiatalingas is found at Jambukesvara 
situated near Srirangam. 


Kailasa - 
Bhagavata P., 1V.6; Brahma P,, 11.6.7; Brahmanda P., 1.24.40; Linga 
F., 1.51.20-30; Vayu P,, 1.30.94-104, also I.41.1-13. | 

The Epics and the Purdnas demonstrate many clear vonnections Bf 
Siva with mountains. Siva is known as Giriga and also Girisa. Kailasa 
is specified as his special abode, though other mountains ae also 
mentioned in this regard. The Litiga Purdna describes Kailasa and 
Ganga which flows in that region. Siva is described as residing there 
in the company of his attendants. 
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Kamesvara 

Padma P., 1.25.12; Skanda P., \V.2.85; V.1.25: V.2.13; V.3.71; VII.1.67; 
VII.3.40; Vamana P,, 35.42. 

In Varanasi, Durvasas installed a /iriga and performed tapas in honour 
of Siva. As there was no sign of Siva’s manifestation, the sage with 
his characteristic choleric temper was about to subject the entire city 
of Kasi to a dreadful curse. Siva therefore appeared before him and 
granted all his desires. For this reason, the /iriga came to be known as 


Kamesvara. 


Kanci 

Brahmanda P.,, 1V.5.6-10; Padma P, 1.17.8; Vayu P, 104.76. 

Kajici is one of the seven holy cities of the Hindus. It was once the 
capital of the Cholas, and is still celebrated as one of the great Sakti 
pithas. It is both a Saivite and a Vaisnavite centre. Temples of Siva, 


Visnu, Sakti and Karttikeya are found here. 


Kapalamocanatirtha 

MBA, III.81.18; Agni P, 109.19; Kurma P,1.35.15; Padma P, 1.37.18; 
1.17.26; VI.129.28; VI.132.3-4; Skanda P,, 11.3.6; [V.1.31. 

Siva assumed the Kalabhairava form and severed Brahma’s fifth head. 
The kapdala stuck fast to his hand despite all his efforts to be free 
from it. Afflicted with brahmahatya, he wandered throughout the 
world and eventually reached this ¢irtha. He was immmediately 
absolved from the brahmahatyd sin and relieved of the kapala. 
Thereafter, he fixed his abode at this place. The tirtha came to be 


known as Kapalamocanatirtha. 


Karnotpalatirtha 
Skanda P., V1.127. ; . 
Karnotpala performed tapas to win herself a husband. Dev! manifested 


herself and directed her to bathe in this tirtha, which she did. = a 
consequence, she became young and beautiful. On seeing her, Kama 
fell in love with her, and her father gave her in marriage to him. The 


tirtha was named after her. 
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Kasi 

Agni P,, 112.3: Bhavisya P., IT.13.1-9; Narada P., 1.29.48. 

Hindus consider Kasi to be the most sacred city. This city is still a 
centre of religious and cultural activities. The river Ganga flowing 
through the city, the sacred lingas installed there, and the strong belief 


that people who die there attain moksa are some factors which rank 
Kasi as the most sacred firthg in India. 


Katyayanitirtha 
Skanda P., VIL.3.24. 
After the destruction of the demon Nisumbha, the goddess is said to 


have fixed her abode at Arbudacala, one of the Sakti-pithas. The 
goddess worshipped here is called Katyayani. 


Kaveritirtha 

MBh, 11.83.22: Kurma P,, 11.37.16-19; 11.40.40: Matsya P., 22.64; 
Padma P., 1.39.20: V1I.224.3, 4 and 19. 

This river flows in south India. Its source is in the Sahya mountains. 


The river is glorified as Daksinaganga, and is considered as one of 
the seven great rivers of India of reli gious importance. 


Kedaratirtha 


MBh, III.81.59; IL.83.16-17; Agni P, 112.5; Karma P, 1.35.12; 11.41.7- 
8; Linga P, 1.77.37-47: 1.92.7; 1.134; Padma P.,, 1.26.69; 1.32.32; 
1.37.15; VI.129.10; Skanda P, VI.122; Vamana P,, 36.16; 36.26. 
Oppressed by the demon Hiranyaksa, the gods gathered before Siva 
and appealed for his protection. Siva assumed the form of a buffalo 
and went about shouting “Whom shall I tear to pieces?” (Ke darayami?). 
The god, thereafter was installed and worshipped as Kedaresvara. 


Keligvaritirtha 

Skanda P., V1.150. 

Kelisvaritirtha is mentioned in connection with Andhaka’s obtaining 
a boon from Keligvari, who was invoked in a sacrifice by Sukra, the 
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preceptor of the demons. This was a consequence of the defeat which 
Andhaka sustained in an encounter with Siva. 


Kotitirtha 

MBh, IlI.60.68; III.82.24; I11.83.59; Agni P,, 119.10; Matsya P, 191.55; 
191.7; Padma P., 1.12.19; 1.18.8; 1.26.14; 1.26.95: 1.33.33; VI.129.7; 
Skanda P,, IlI.1.27; Vamana P., 55.53; 84.11. 

After the destruction of Ravana, Rama reached the Gandhamadana 
island situated in the southern sea. He installed the Ramanathalinga 
at Ramesvara and worshipped Siva there to free himself from the 
brahmahatya sin. Soon after the installation, Rama felt the desire of 
the waters of the sacred Ganga to also bathe the /iriga. He pierced the 
earth with the end of his bow and thereby allowed Ganga to flow 
from the netherworld. This ¢irtha was thereafter called Kotitirtha. 


Mahakala 

MBh, III.80.68; Brahma P., 43.66; Kurma P, 11.44.11; Linga FP. 
1.92.137; Matsya P., 13.41; 22.24; 178.5.181.26; Padma P, 1.12.9; 
VI.129.21: Skanda P, IV.1.91; V.1.17; VII.1.326. _ 
The fight of Siva with the demon Andhaka took place in the Mahakala- 
vana in Avanti. The Mahakalatirtha commemorates this event. This 
is the special name of Siva enshrined at Ujjain, one of the twelve 


Jyotirlingas. 


Mahakalipitha 

Skanda P,, VII.1.133. | 
This pitha is situated at Prabhasa. The worship of Devi 
half of the month of Asvina during the first nine days 1s men 


n the brighter 
tioned. 


Manasatirtha 
Matsya P., 194.8; Padma P., V1.128.7. 7 
This is the name of a lake in the Himalayas, between Kailasa to the 


north and Gurla to the south. 
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ManikarnikeSvara 
Skanda P.,, VII.3.16. 
A woman named Manikamika wanted her ugly appearance removed. 
She came to this tirtha and bathed in it. Soon after, she found herself 


in the possession of a beautiful appearance. The tirtha thereafter came 
to be known as Manikarnika. 


NageSvara 

Matsya P., 191.82: Padma P, 1.18.78; Skanda P.,, V.3.99; V.3.131: 
VII.1.186. 

Krsna’s death occurred closely after the destruction of the Yadava 
race. Balabhadra went to Prabhasa and installed there a linga. There- 
after, he assumed the form of a naga and entered the netherworld 
through a hole. The linga installed by Balabhadra whilst assuming 
his ndga form came to be known as Nagesvara. 


Narmadesvara 


Matsya P,, 194.2; Padma P, 1.18.69; Skanda P., TV.2.92; V.3.124. 
Reva, aslo known as Narmada, was disappointed with Brahma’s denial 
to grant her parity with Ganga. She installed a linga at Kasi and 
performed tapas in honour of Siva, who became manifest to her and 
granted her requests. The /iriga installed by her came to be known as 
NarmadeSvara. 


Omkaresvara 

Skanda P., IV.2.73; V.5.37; V.2.52. ; 
The sacred syllable om was first pronounced from the mouth of Siva. 
The god proclaimed that this /iviga, a manifestation of the pranava, 
be installed and worshipped as Omkdaregvara. 


Paficanada 

MBA, III.88.14; Agni P,, 109.12; Karma P, 11.44.1; Linga P, 1.43.47- 
48; Padma P.,, 24.31; 1.26.14; Vamana P,, 34.27. 

The five rivers in Punjab are often mentioned in the Puranas. The five 
rivers mentioned in the Vedic texts are the Sutudri, Vipas, Parusni, 
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Asikni and Vitasta. In modern times they are known as the Sutlej, 
Bias, Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelum. 


Pingalesvara 

Karma P, 1.41.21; Matsya P,, 191.31; Padma P., 1.18.32; Skanda FP, 
WSL TG. 

An orphan girl called Pingala repented the sins she had committed 
during her previous birth. With permission from the god of death, 
she went to Mahakalavana and installed a /iriga which was named 
after her. She was absolved thereby of her sins. 


Prabhasa 

MBh, I1I.80.77; I1.118.15; Agni P,, 116.15; Garuda P.,, 1.4.81; Kurma 
P., 1.35.16; Narada P, II.70.1-95; Padma P., 1.37.5; 1.33.33; Skanda 
P., V.3.98:; Vamana P,, 84.29; Vayu P,, 108.16; 109.14. 

The importance of this firtha is described in the chapters which cons- 
titute one full khanda entitled Prabhasakhanda. This section of the 
Skanda Purdna mentions all the shrines of Siva found at Prabhasa. 


Prayaga 

MBhA, III.93.10; Agni P, 109.19; Karma P, 1.35.116; Matsya 
Padma P,, 1.37.1. 1.33.32; V1.129.6. 

Santanu and Ganga had many children. In order to free herself from 
the pollution caused by her having served as the source of ponaan 
beings, Ganga visited Prayaga. On Narada’s advice, she propitiated 
Prayagesvara and was freed from all impurities. 


P, 110; 


Ramanathesvara 

Skanda P, Il.1.44. 

After the destruction of Ravana, Rama halted at Gandhama 
the way back to Ayodhya. Agastya and a few other sages visited Rama 
there and advised him to install a /iiga at Ramesvara, and thereby 
wipe the brahmahatya with which he was then afflicted. Hanuman, 
who had gone to Kaildsa to bring the /inga, was delayed. As the 


dana on 
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auspicious hour had approached, a liga was made from sand on the 


beach. The liga installed by Rama was known thenceforth as 
Ramanathesvara. 


Ramesvara 

Garuda P,, 1.81.9: Kurma FP, 11.30.23; Matsya P., 22.50; Narada P, 
11.76; Skanda P.,, V.1.31: V.2.29; V.3.84; V.3.133; VI.101; VIL1.11: 
VIEL 0. 

The tirtha renowned as Ramesvara is associated with Rama, the hero 
ofthe Ramayana. The Purdnas, however, speak of another Ramesvara 
which is connected with Bhargava Rama, also known as Parasurama. 
After the destruction of the ksatriya race, he installed a liriga and 
worshipped Siva for the removal of brahmahatya. The Skanda Purana 
Speaks of yet another Ramesvara, installed by Rama the hero of the 
Ramayana at HatakeSvara. 


Rudrakoti 


MBh, II.80.124: 11.81.63; Kirma P, 11.36.1-4; Matsya P,, 181.25; 
Padma P, 1.25.25; VI.129.13; Skanda P, V1.52; Vamana P,, 36.22-23. 
Siva is said to have assumed a crore of Rudra forms to satisfy the 
longings of a crore of Rsis who had for long been anxious to see the 


god’s manifestations. The firtha connected with this incident is known 
as Rudrakoti. 


Sakambhari 

Padma P,, 1.29.19; Skanda P,, V1.275. 

Duhsila was a forester. Instructed by his preceptor Nimbasuka, he 
installed for worship a linga which came to be known as NimbeSsvara. 
His wife Sakambhari installed Devi for worship and the firtha is known 
as Sakambharitirtha. 


Skanda-Pura 

Skanda P., V1.71. 

Soon after the destruction of Taraka, Karttikeya is said to have 
installed his sakti (a deified form of his own energy). Worship of this 
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form of Skanda on the sixth day of the brighter half of the Caitra 
month is prescribed. 


Skandavana 


Skanda P,, IV.1.25. ; . 
The sage Agastya is said to have circumambulated Sriparvata in the 
company of his wife. He entered Skandavana and worshipped 


Karttikeya enshrined there. 


SomeSsvara " 
Kurma P.,, 11.35.20; Skanda P, V.1.28; V.2.26; VI.63; VIL1.23; 


VII.1.44; VII.2.14; Padma P, V1L.129.23; Vamana P, 34.34; Varaha 
P., 1.144. =r 
Daksa pronounced a curse on the Moon god. Romaka advised ~ 
to install and worship a /iga at Hataka; this he did and was free 
from the effect of the curse. The /inga was thereafter known as 


Somesvara. 


Sriparvata | 
MBh, IlI.83.16-17; Agni P, 112.4: 113.4; Karma P, [11.37.13; Matsya 
P, 13.31; Linga P, 1.77.37-47; Padma P, 1.39.16; Vayu FP, — 

The hill is also known as Srigaila and is situated on the southern side 
of the Krsna river. There are many famous /iigas in this tirtha, 
including Mallikarjuna, one of the twelve jyotirlingas. This is 
considered to be one of the eight sthalas held most sacred to Siva. 


ambakesvara 
eens P,, 11.35.18; Matsya P.,, 22.47; 191.19; Padma P, 1.18.112; 
Skanda P., VII.1.91. 
This ksetra is located near Nasik, quite cl 
Godavari river. 


ose to the source of the 


Unnatavinayaka 


Skanda P., ViI.1.329. | . 
At Prabhasa, towards the north of Devakula is located the famous 


tirtha known as Unnatasthana. The Vinayaka enshrined in this tirtha 
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is celebrated for removing the obstacles confronting his worshippers. 
His worship on the caturthi day is especially prescribed. 


Vaidyanatha 
Matsya P., 13.41; 22.24: Padma P, VI.160. 


The temple of Vaidyanatha has a linga which is celebrated as one of 
the jyotirlingas. 


Varanasi 


MBh, 11.82.69; Agni P, 119.18; Karma P, 1.30.32; Matsya P.,, 22.7; 
Padma P,, V1.129.5. 

This tirtha is also known as K4sj. The Matsya Purdna has devoted 
five chapters (180-85) to the description of this tirtha in every detail. 


This tirtha has many other names besides Varanasi, like Kasi, 
Avimukta, Anandakarana and MahasmasSana. 


Vararuciganapati 
Skanda P., VJ.131. 


At HatakeSvara is situated a tirtha dedicated to GaneSa. Vararuci, the 
celebrated grammarian also known as Katyayana, is said to have 
worshipped this god with a view to acquiring knowledge. The worship 


of the god on the fourth day of the bright half of the month is 
prescribed. 
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Saivism encompasses all aspects of religion: a philosophy, a 
theology, a conception of the universe, a current of devotion, a world of 
myths, elaborate rituals in organized temples, expressions in plastic 
arts, in poetry, music, dance. Images of Siva of great variety and 
Impressive beauty are countless all over India. To improve our 
understanding of such a rich and elevated subject, the sources are the 
Sanskrit texts of Epics, Puranas and Agamas., The present book gives a 
clear presentation of Saivism through a Survey and an erudite reading of 
this vast literature. The Agamas are the key to the knowledge of temple 
organization and rituals, the description of which is a unique and 
original contribution of this work, 

This very readable and reliable work contains an amazing quantity of 
information, carefully referenced at every step, and is likely to be of the 
greatest utility to researchers in history of religion, medieval to 
modern, as well as to the general reader interested in Saivism. 


Pandit N. Ramachandra Bhatt has devoted his whole life to research 
and bring to light Saivagama literature. His view of Saivism 1s thus 
based on the ancient tradition of ritualistic performance and literary 
composition, founded on his advanced erudition, intelligently directed, 
rooted in his own experience of religious practice as a Brahmin 
follower of the faith. This is Saivism seen from outside and inside, a 
picture representing authentically the knowledge and the religious 
feelings of millions of worshippers in this modern world. 
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